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who has ſeen ſo little, and as it were in 
haſte, it may look like 2 preſu ptubus At- 
fectation nA 'damong Voyagers, if 
he attempts to ſay; any Thing upon ſo ſhort a 
Ramble, and concerning Places ſo much viſited, 
and by Conſequence ſowell known; yet having 
had Opportunities, that da not offer themſelves 
to all that mo and. hay at join d to thoſe a 
Curioſit Advantages I en- 
joy d, I fancy it —_—_ not 15 an ingrateful Enter- 
; 8 I give you ſome, 4405. of thoſe 
Things, that pleas d me moſt in the 1 — 1 1 
Which I have paſs d, But! will avoid laying ſuch 
Things as occurr in ordinary Sar which 1 
. refert you to the Prints; 3 for as you know, that 
Ihave no great Inclination to copy what others 
have ſaid, ſo a Traveller has not Leiſure, nor 
Home: enough for ſo dull an Employment. 
* I came 2 Uthe Way from Paris to Lions, I 


Was 
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wasamaz'd to ſee ſo much Miſery, as appear'd, 
not only in Villages, but even 1n big Towns, 
where all the Marks of an extream Pov 
ſhow'd themſelves, both in the Buildings, the 
Cloths, and: almoſt in the Looks of the Inhabi- | 
tants. And a general diſpeopling in all the 
Towns, was a very viſible of the Hard- 
ſhips, under which they lay. 

I need tell you nothing of the irregular, and | 
yet magnificent Situation of Lion, of the noble 
Rivers; that meet there; of the Rock cut from ſo 
vaſt.a Height for a Priſon ; of the Cart huſan: 
Gardens; of the Town-houſe; of the Jeſuites | 
College, and Library; of the famous Nunnery of 
S8. Peter : of the Churches, particularly S. Irenees; 
of the Remnants of the Aqueducts; of the Co- 
lumns, and the old Moſarck in the Abby Dene, In 
hort, Mr. Son has given ſuch an Account of | 
the Curioſities there, that it were a preſumptu- 
-ons Attempt to offer to come after him. 
The Speech of Clanlius engraven on a Plate of 
Braſs, and ſet in the End of the low Walk in the 
"Town-houfe, one of the nobleſt Antiquities in 
the World, by which we ſee the Way of Writing, 
and Pointing in that Age very copiouſſy. The 
_ "Shield of Silver of 22 Pound Weight, in which 
= fome Remains of gilding do yet appear, and 
= that ſeems to repreſent that general Action of 
= Kipio's, of reſtoring a fair Captive to a Celtibe- 
1 Prince, is certainly the nobleſt Piece of 
Plate, that is now extant; the emboſſing of it 
is Jo fine, and fo intire, that it is indeed inva- 
mable; and if there were an Inſcription upon 
it, to put us beyond Cometture, it were yet 
much more ineſtimable. r T 
Asreat many Inſcriptions are to be * 
ws is : =" 9 
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the late, and barbarous Ages, as Bonum Iſemori- 
nm, and Epitaphium bunc. There are 23 In- 
ſcriptions in the Garden of the Fathers of Mer- 
J; but ſo plac'd, as it ſhews how little thoſe 
uo poſſeſs them do either underſtand, or va- 
le them. I ſhall only give you one, becauſe 
I made a little Reflection on it, tho' it is not, 
perhaps, well grounded, becauſe none of the 
Criticks have thought on it. | 
= The Inſcription js this: D. M. Et Memorig. 
Aterna Sutig Anthidis. Due vixit 4anis XAV, A. 
AI. DV. Que dum Nimia piafuit, facta eſt impia: & 
Attio Probatidlo, Cecalius Caliſtio Conjux & Pater, 
ET fibr vivo ponendum curavit & ſub 147 dedicavit. 
This muſt be towards the barbarous Age, as ap- 
pears by the falſe Latin in Nimia, But the In- 
ſcription ſeems ſo extravagant, that a Man de- 
dicating a Burial-ſtone for his Wife, and Son, 
and under which himſelf was to be laid, with 
Ceremonies of Religion, ſhould tax his Wife of 
Impiety, and give ſo extraordinary an Ac- 
count of her becoming ſo, through an Exceſs 
of Piety, that it deſerves ſome Conſideration. 
= It ſeems the Impiety was publick, otherwiſe 
Wa Huſband would not have recorded it in ſuck 
a Manner, and it is plain, that he thought it 
Wroſe from an Exceſs of Piety. OE 
= 1 need not examine the Conjectures of others, 
but will chuſe rather to give you my own, and 
ſubmit it to your Cenſure. 1 
It ſeems to me, that this Sutia this was a 
Chriſtian; for the Chriſtians, becauſe they 
would not worſhip the Gods of the Heat hen, 
or participate with them in their ſacred Rites, 
were accus'd both of Atheiſm, and Impitey, 
This is fo often * and the Fathers, in 
35 3 


their 
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their Apologies, have anſwer'd it ſo often, 
that it were loſt Labour to prove it. So this 
Wife of Cereals Caliſtio, having turn'd Chriſti- 
an, it ſeems he thought he was bound to take 
ſome Notice of it in the Inſcription. But by it, 
he gives an honourable Character of thcChriltian 
Doctrine, at the ſame Time that he ſeems to 
accuſe it; that through an Exceſs of Piety, his 
Wife was carry d to it: Since a Mind ſeriouſſy 
poſleſs'd with a true Senſe of Piety, could not 
avoid the falling under a Diſtaſte of Paganiſm, 

and the becoming Chriſtian,” n. 
At Greenoble there is not much to be ſcen; the | 
learned Mr. Chorier has ſome Mamiſcripts of 
conſiderable Antiquity, In one of Frgetius de re 
Militari, there is a clear Correction of a Paſſage, 
that in all the printed Editions is not Senſe. In 
the Chapter of the Siſe of the Soldiers, he begins: 

Scro ſemper. menſuram a Mario Conſitle exactam: a 

is in no MS. and Mario conſul: is a Miſtake for 
trim Cubitorum; for III, which are for tram, | 
have been read M. and C. which ſtands for Cub: | 
torum, as appears by all that follows, was by a 
Miſtake read Conſule. So the true reading of that 
Paſſage is; Scio menſuram trium Cubitorum fuiſſe 
ſemper exactam. He ſhew'd me another MS. of a- 
bout five or fix hundred Years old, in which Wl 
S. John s Revelation is contain d, all exemplify'd 
in Figures; and that come Æſop's Fables, like- W 
wiſe all deſign'd in Figures: From which he in- 
ferr'd, that thoſe who deſfizn'd thoſe two Books, 
yalu'd both equally, and ſo put them together. | 
1 will not deſcribe the Valley of Dauphine, all} 
to Chambery, nor entertain you, with a Land- 
ſkip of the Country, which deſerves a better 
Pencil, than mine, and in which the * f 
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Rudeneſs of the Mountains, that almoſt ſhut 
upon it, together with the Beauty, the Evenneſs, 
and Fruitfulneſs of the Valley, that is all along 
Ewell water'd with the River of Liſerre, make 
bich an agreeable Mixture, that this vaſt Di- 
Wverſity of Objects, that do at once fill the Eye, 
gives it a very entertaining Proſpect. 

= Chambery has nothing in it, that deſerves a 
Nong Deſcription; and Geneva is too well known, 
to be much inſiſted on. It is a little State, but it 
has ſo many good Conſtitutions in it, that the 
greateſt may juſtly learn of it. The Chamber of 
the Corn has always two Years Proviſion for 
the City in Store, and forces none but the Ba- 
Wkers to buy of it at a taxed Price; and fo it is 
both neceſſary for any Extremities, under which 
the State may fall, and is likewiſe of great Ad- 
vantage; for it gives a good yearly Income, that 
bas help'd the State to pay near a Million of 
WDebt,contraCted during the Wars, and the Citi- 
ens are not oppreſs'd by it; for every Inhabi- 
tant may buy his own Corn, as he pleaſes, only 
Wpublick Houſes muſt buy from the Chamber. And 
if one will compare the Faith of Rome and Gene- 
va together by this Particular, he will be foro d 
to preferr the latter; for if good Works are a 
ſtronger Preſumption, if not a ſure Indication of 
a good Faith, than Juſtice, being a good Work of 
the firſt Form, Geneva will certainly carry it. 
At Rome, the Pope buys in all the Corn of the 
Patrimony; for none of the Landlords can fell 
Wit, either to Merchants, or Bakers. He buys it at 
five Crowns their Meaſure, and even that is 
Wilowly, and ilt paid; ſo that there was 800000 
Crowns owing upon that Score, when I was at 
Wome, In ſelling this out, the Meaſure is leſſen'd 
= — | a fifth 
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a fifth Part, and the Price of the whole is doub; | 
led; fo that what was bought at five Crowns, | 
1 is ſold out at twelve: And if the Bakers, who | 
1 are oblig'd to take a determin d Quantity of 
| Corn from the Chamber, cannot retail out all 
that is 1impos'd upon them, but are forc'd to re- 
turn ſome Part of it back, the Chamber dif- 5 
counts to them only the firſt Price of fiye 
Crowns. Whereas in Geneva, the Meaſure by | 
which they buy, and ſell, is the ſame, and the | 
Gain is ſo inconſiderable, that it is very little | 
beyond the common Market-price ; ſo that upon 
the whole Matter, the Chamber of the Corn is 
but the Merchant to theState. But if the Publick 
makes a moderate Gain by the Corn, that, and 
all the other Revenues of this ſmall Common: | 
wealth are fo well amploy'd, that there is no 
Cauſe of Complaint giyen in the Adminiſtra- | 
tion of the publick Purſe; which, with the Ad- 
vantages that ariſe out of the Chamber of the 
Corn, is about 100000 Crowns Revenue. But 
there is much to go out of this: 300 Soldiers are | 
paid, an Arſenal is maintain'd, that in Propor- | 
tion to the State, is the greateſt in the World; 
for it contains Arms for more Men, than are in 
theState: There is a great Number of Miniſters 
and Profeſſors, in all 24, paid out of it, beſides 
all the publick Charges, and Offices of the Gq- 
vernment. Every one of the leſſer Council of 25 
having 100 Crowns, and Frery Syndie having 
20 Crowns Penſion: And after all this, come 
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the accidental Charges of the Deputies, that 
| they are oblig'd to ſend often to Paris, to Savoy, | 
and to Switzerland; ſo that it is very apparent, | 
no Man can inrich himſelf at the Coſt of the 
publick. And the Appointments of 1 
| DT” oun- 
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Council ate à very ſmall Recompence for the 
great Attendance, that they are oblig d to give 
The Publick, which is commonly four or five 
Hours a Day. The Salary for the Profeſſors, and 
Miniſters,is indeed ſmall, not above 200 Crowns; 
but to ballancethis, which was a more competent 
Proviſion, when it was firſt ſet off 150 Years a- 
go, the Price of all Things, and the Way of li- 
ving being now much heighten'd,thoſeEmploy- 
ments are here held in their due Reputatzon,and 
the richeſt Citizens in the Town breed up their 
Children fo, as to qualify them for thoſe Places. 
And a Miniſter, that is ſuitable to his Character, 
is thought ſo good a Match, that generally they 
have ſuch Eſtates, either by Succeſſion, or Mar- 
riage, as ſupport them ſuitablę to the Rank they 
hold. And in Geneva, there is ſo great a Regula- 
tion upon Expences of all Sorts, that a ſmall Sum 
oes a great Way. It is a ſurpriſing Thing to ſee 
o much Learning, as aue Bade m Geneva, not 
only among thoſe, whoſe Profeſſion obliges them 
to ſtudy, but among the Magiſtrates and Citi- 
zens; and if there are nat many Men of the firſt 
Form of Learning among them, yet eyery Bod 
almoſt here has a good TinQureof a learned E- 
ducation,inſomuch that they are Maſters of the 
Latin; they know the Controverſies of Religion, 
and Hiſtory, and they are generally Men of 
good Senſe. MONTE G20 
There is an univerſal Civility, not only 
towards Strangers, but towards one another, 
that reigns all the Town over, and leans to an 
Exceſs: So that in them one ſees a Mixture of a 
French 'Openneſs,. and an Halian Erxactneſs. 
There is indeed a little too much of the laſt. 
Ig be publick Juſtice of the City is quick, aye 
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od, and is more commended, than the private 
Juſtice of thoſe that deal in Trade: A Want of 

incerity is much lamented by thoſe that know 
the Townwell. There is nopublick Leudneſs tol- 
lerated ; and the Diſorders of that Sort are ma- 
nag d with great Addreſs. And notwithſtanding 
their Neighbourhood to the Switzers, drinking 18 
very little known among them. One of the beſt 
Parts of their Law, is the Way of ſelling Eſtates, 
whach is likewiſe praCtis'd in Switzerland, and is 
calld Subbaftation, from the Roman Cuſtom of 
ſelling Sub baſta. A Man, that is to buy an E- 
ſſtate, agrees with the Owner, and then intimates 
it to the Government; who order three ſeveral 
Proclamations to be made fix Weeks one after 
another,of the intended Sale, that is to be on ſuch 
a Day. When the Day comes, the Creditors of the 
Seller, if they apprehend that the Eſtate is ſold 
at an under Value, may out · bid the Buyer; but 

if they do not interpoſe, the Buyer delivers the 
' Money to the State, which upon that gives him 
his Title to the Eſtate, which can never be ſo 
much as brought under a Debate in Law ; and 
the Price is paid into the State, and is by them 
given either to the Debtors of the Seller, if he 
owes Money, or to the Seller himſellf. 
. This: Cuſtom prevails likewiſe in Swiſſe, 
where alſo twelve Years Poſſeſſion gives a Pre- 
ſcription; ſo that in no Place of the World are 
the Titles to Eſtates ſo ſecure as here. The Con- 
ſtitution of the Government is the ſame, both 
in Geneva, and in moſt of the Cantons. The So- 
vereignty lies in the Council of 200, and this 
Council chuſes out of its Number 25, who are 
the leſſer Council; and the Cenſure of the 25 
belongs to the great Council: They are 1 | 
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by a Sort of Ballet 3 ſo that it is not known for 
whom they give their Votes, which is an effe&u- 
al Method to ſuppreſs Factions and Reſent- 
ments; ſince in a Competition no Man can know: 
who voted for him, or againſt him; yet the E. 
lection is not ſo carry d, but that the whole 
Town is in an Intrigue concerning it. For ſince. 
the Being of the little Council leads one to the- 
Sindicat, which is the chief Honour of the State, 


this Dignity" is courted here with as active, and. - 8p 
ſolicitous an Ambition, as appears elſewhere for 


greater Matters. The 200 are choſen, and cen- 
ur'd by the 25; ſo that theſe two Councils, 
which are but for Life, are Checks one upon 
another. The Magiſtracy is in the one, and the 
Sovereignty in the other. The Number of 25 is 
never exceeded in the leſſer Council; but for the 
greater, tho it paſſes by the Name of the Coun- 
cil of 200, yet there are commonly 8 or 10 
more; ſo that notwithſtanding the Abſence or 
Sickneſs of ſome of the Number, they may ſtill 
be able to call together near the full Number. 
There is another Council, beſides theſe two, com- 
E of 60, conſiſting of thoſe of the 200, that 
ave born Offices, ſuch as Auditors, Attorney · 
Generals, or thoſe that have been in other Em- 
loyments, which are given for-a'determinate 
umber of Years. This Court has no Authori- 
ty, but is call'd together by the 25, when any 
extraordinary Occaſion makes it adviſable for 
them to call for a more general Concurrence in 
the Reſolutions that they are about to form. 
And this Council is of the Nature of a Council 
of State, that only gives Advice, but has no 
Power in it ſelf to inforce its Advices. The whole 
Body of the Burgeſſes chuſe the Syndics, — 
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Sift Sunday of the Lear; and there are ſome o- 
ther Elections, that do likewiſe belong to them. 
The Difference between the Burgeſſes and Citi- 
zens, is, that the former Degree may be bought, 
or given to Strangers, and they are capable to- 
be of the 200; but none is a Citizen, but he 
that is the Son of a Burgeſs, and that is born 
within the Town. 1 6h; e 
I need ſay no more of the Conſtitution of this 
little Republick: Its chief Support, is in the firm 
Alliance that has ſtood now ſo long between it, 
and the Cantons of Bern and Zurich; and it is 
ſo viſibly the Intereſt of all Switzerland to pre- 
ſerve it, as the Key by which it may be all 
laid open, that if the Cantons had not forgot- 
ten their Intereſt ſo palpably, in ſuffering the 
French to become Maſters of the Franche Comnte, 
one would think, that tliey would not be capa- 
ble of ſuffering Geneva to be touch'd, For all 
that can be done in fortify ing the Town, can 
ſignify no mare, but to put it in Caſe to reſiſt, 
to Surprize, or Scalade: Since if a Royal Army 
comes againſt it, to beſiege it in Form, it is cer- 
tain, that unleſs the Spitzers come down with 2 
Force able to raiſe the Siege, thoſe within will 
be able to make a very ſhort Reſiſtance. 
From Geneva, I went through the Country of 
F and, or the Valley, and Lauſanne its chief Town, 
in my Way to Bern. The Town of Lauſanne is ſi- 
tuated on three Hills; ſo that the whole Town 
3s Aſcent and Deſcent ,and that very ſteep, chief- 
ty on the Side on which the Church ftands, 
which is a very noble Fabrick. The South-wall 
of the Croſs was fo ſplit by an Earthquake, a- 
bout 30 Years ago, that there was a Rent made 
from Top to Bottom, ahoye a Foot wide: Which 
in | Way 
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was ſo clos'd-up ten Years after, by another 
Earthquake, that now one only ſees where the 
Breach was. This extravagant Situation of the 
Town; was occaſion d by a Legend of ſome Mi- 
racles wrought near the Church; Vhich prevail'd 
ſo much on the Credulity of ar Aon i that by 
it the Church, and ſo in 4 . the Build- 
ings near it, were added to the old Town, whie 
ſtood on the other Hill, where there was a Town 
made on the High-way from theLake into Swit- 
xerland to which the chief e of the 
Ton, particularly the Jadicature o NN and 
Death do ſtill belong. Between Geneva, and t this, 
lies the Lake; N at the one End, is call'd 
the Lake of Geneva, and at the other, the Lake 
of Lanſame. I need not mention the Dimenſions 
of it, which axe ſo well known, in ſome 
Places the Depth has never been found ; for it is 
more than 500 Fathom. The Banks of the Lake, 
are the beaut ullelt Plots of Ground, that can de 
imagin d;; for they look as if they had been 
F laid by Art, the Sloping is ſoeaſy, and fo equal, 
and: the Grounds are {o well cultivated, and 
peopled, that a more delighting Proſſ ect can- 
not be ſeen any where. The Lake is well ſtock d 
with — Fiſh ; but their Numbers do ſen- 
ſibly decreaſe, and one Sort is quite loſt; it is 
not only to be aſcrib'd to the Ravenouſneſs of 
the Pikes, that abound in it; but to another 
= Sort of Fiſh, that they call Montails, which were 
W never taken i in the Lake, till within theſe fix 
= Years laſt paſt. They are in the Lake of Nenf- 
=  chaſtel, an ſome of <A ather Lakes of Switzer- 
8 land; and it is likely, that by ſomę Conveyance 
under Ground they may have come into Chan- 
1 aka 11 into this Lake, The TREK! of the | 
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Lake is all clear, and freſh: It is not only a great 
Pond made by the Rhoſne,that runs into it; but 
does not paſs thro" it unmix d, as ſome Travel - 
lers have ſondly imagin d; becauſe fometimes a 
ſoft Gale makes a curling of the Waters in ſome 
Places, which runs ſmooth in the Places over 
which that ſoft Bregth of Wind does not paſs, the 
Gale varying its Place often. But it is believ d, 
that there are alſo many great Fountains all o- 
ver the Lake. Theſe Springs do very probably 
flow from ſome vaſt Cavities, that are in the 
neighbouring Mountains, which are as great Ci- 
ferns, that diſcharge themiſelves in the Valleys, 
which are cover d over with Lakes. And on the 
two Sides of the Alpes, both North, and South, 
there is ſo great a Number of thoſe little Seas, 
that it may be eaſily 'gueſs'd they muſt have 
vaſt Sources. that feed ſo conftantly thoſe huge 
Ponds. And when one conſiders the Height of 

thoſe Hills, the Chain of ſo many of them toge- 
ther, and their Extent both in Length, and 
'Breadth ; if at firſt he thinks of the old Fables of 
_ laying one Hill upon the Top of another, he 
will be afterwards apt to imagine, according to 
the ingenious Conjecture of one, that travelFd 
over them oftener than once, that theſe cannot 
be the primary Productions of the Author of 
Nature, but are the vaſt Ruins of the firſt 
World, which at the Deluge broke here into fo 
many Intqualities 76 x 
One Hill not far from Geneva, call'd ; 
or Curſed, of which one Third is always cover 
with Snow, is two Miles of perpendicular 
Height, according to the Obſervation of that 
incomparable Mathematician, and Philoſopher, 
Nicolas Fatio Duilier, who at 22 Years of Age 
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is already one of the greateſt Men of his Age, 
and ſcenis tp. be horn to carry Learning ſome 
Sizes beyond what it has yet attain'd, 
But no will entertain you a little with the 
State of Bern; for that Canton alone is above a 3d 
Part of all Svitzerland. I will ſay nothing of its Be- 

ginnings, nor Hiſtory ; nor will Tenlarge up 

 theConftitntions, which are all well known. It 
has aConncil of 200,that goes by that Name, tho 
it conſiftzalmoſt of 3003 and another of 25,28 Ge- 

neva. The chief Magiltrates are two Advoyers, who 
are not aunũal, as the Syxdics of Geneva, but are for 

Life; and have an Authority not unlike that of 
tbe RomanConſuls each being his Year by Turns 
the Advoyer in Office. After them, there are the 4 
Bannerets, who anſwer to the Tribunes of the 
People in Rome; then come the two Burſars, or 
Treaſurers; one for the ancient German Territo- 
xy, the other for the Heuch Territory, or the 
Country of Yard; and the two laſt choſen of the 
25, are call'd rhe Secrets; for to them all Secrets 
relating to the State are diſcover'd; and they 
have an 1 of calling the 200 together. 
rrhen they think fit, and of accuſing thoſe of the 
= Magiltracy, the Advoyers themſelves not excep- 
1 1 ſee Cauſe, tho this falls out ſeldom. 
ger are 72 Bailiages, into which the whole 
= Canton of Ben is divided; and in every one of 
= titole, there is 2 Bailiff nam'd by the Council of 
_ 200, who mult be a Gitizenof Bern, and onecf the = 
& zcoftowhichCouncil no Man can be choſen till 
he is mary d. Theſe Bailiages are Employ ments 
both of Honour, and Profit; for the Bailiff is tlie 
Governor and Judge in that Juriſdiction; ſince, 
tho ie has fame Alleſſors, who are choſen out of 
| Matters 
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and Fines. So that drinking being 
the Bailiff makes his Advantage of 
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of the Bailiff, are the only Impo 


tha 


falling only on the Irregular 
of the 8 Debauch'd, makes that this Grie- 
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Matters which way he will, againſt all their Opi- 
nions, and the Bailiffs have all the Confiſcations, 
| ſo common in 
the Country, and that producing many Quarrels, 
Il thoſe Diſ- 
orders. And in the 6 Years of his Government, ac- 
cor ding to theQuality of his Bailiage, he not only 
lives by it, but will ren 20000 Crowns 
with him back to Bern; on which h 

can carry another Bailiage; for one is capable of 


being twice Bailiff; but tho {ome have bees thrice 


Bailiffs, this is very extraordinary. The Exactions 
g 0j ſitions or Charges, 
to which the Inhabitants are ſubjected; and theſe 
ities and Diſorders 


vance, tho' in foine particular Cafes it preſſes 


hard, yet is not fo univerſally felt; for a ſober, 
and regular Man. is in no Danger. Many: in this 
Canton are, as in England, Lords of Caſtles, or 


Mannors, and have a Juriſdiction anner d to 


their Eſtates, and name their Magiſtrate, who is 

call'd the Caffellajy. In Matters of ſmall Conſe- 

_ - quence, there lies no Appeal from him to the Bai- 
Iiff. But bey 

peal lies, and no Sentence of Death is executed. till 


ond the Value of two Piſtoles, an Ap- 
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it is confirmed at Bern. Thert lies alſo an 2 
from the Bailiff to the Council at Bern. There 
are many Complaints of the Injuſtice of the Bai- 
liffs: But their Þ d. 
Suit is ſoon ended. Two or three Hearings, is the 
- moſt that even an intricate Suit amounts to, ei- 
ther in the firſt Inſtance before the Bailiff or in the 
ſecond Judgment at Bern. The Citizens of Bern 
. conſider theſe Bailiages, as their Inheritance; and 
they are courted in this State, perhaps, with as 


w is ſhort, and clear; {6 that a 


much 


he lives, till he 
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much Intrigue, as was ever us'd among the Ros 
mans in the Diſtribution of their Provinces : 
And ſo little ſignify the beſt Regulations, when 
there are intrinſick Diſeaſes in a State, that tho? 
there is all poſſible Precaution us'd in the No- 
S mination of theſe Bailiffs, yet that has not pre- 
© ſerv'd this State from falling under ſo great a 
& Miſchief by thoſe little Provinces; that as it 
has already in a great Meaſure corrupted their 
MNorals, ſo it may likewiſe turn, in Concluſion, to 
the Ruin of this Republick. All the Electors 

ive their Voices by Ballot, ſo that they are free 
from all After-game in the Nomination of the 
8 Perſon. All the Kindred of the Pretenders, even 
© to the remoteſt Degrees, are excluded from vo- 
ting, as are alſo all their Creditors, ſo that 
none can vote but thoſe, who ſeem to have no 
© Lntereſt in the Iſſue of the Competition; and 
vet there is ſo much Intrigue, and fo great a 
Corruption in the Diftribution of theſe Im- 
ployments, that the whole Buſineſs, in which 
all Bern is ever in Motion, is the catching of 
che beſt Bailiages, on which a Family will have 
Fits Eye for many Years before they fall. For 
the Counſellors of Bern give a very ſmall Share 
Wof their Eſtates to their Children, when they 
Wmarry them: All that they propoſe, is, to 
make a Bailiage ſure to them; for this thea 
eaſt and drink, and ſpare nothing by which 
9 hey may make ſure a ſufficient Number of 
Votes; but it is the Chamber of the Bannerets, 
that .admits the Pretenders to the Competi- 
tion, When the Bailiff is choſen, he takes all 
Wpoſhble Methods to make the beſt of it he can, 
Wand lets few Crimes paſs, that carry either 
| 0: Con- 


mu. 
Confiſtations, or Fines after them; for which | 
Reaſon his Juſtice alſo is generally ſuſpe&ed, } 
Et is true, thoſe of the Bazhage may complain 
to the Council at Bern, as the oppreſſed Provin- | 
ces did anciently to the Senate of Rome; and 
there have been ſevere Judgments againſt forme | 
more exorbitant Bailiits; yet as Complaints 
are not made, except upon great Occaſions, | 
which are not often given by the Bailiffs, fo it 
being tbe general Intereſt of the Citizens of 
Bern to 6 allpothble Advantages of thoſe 
Employ ments, the Cenſure will be but gentle, 
except the Complaint is crying. =. 

In Bern there is very little Frade, only 
what is neceſſity tor the Support of the Town. 
They maintain. Profeſſors in the Univerſities 
of Bern and Lanſzme ; the one for the German 
Territory, which is the ancient Canton, and 
the other for the new Conqueſt, which is the 
French: In the former there are about 300 Pa- 
riſhes, in the other there are but about 150: 
But in the Benefices of the German Side, the 
ancient Rights of the Incumbents are general- 
Iy preferv'd; fo that ſome Benefices are worth 1 
looo Crowns: Whereas in the pais de Vand, 
the Proviſions are ſet off as Salaries, and are 
generally from Too to 200 Crowns. It is vi- 
ible, that thoſe of Beru truſt more to the Af- 
fections and Fidelity of their Subjects, than to 

the Strength, of their Walls; for as they have 
never finith'd them, ſo what is built, cannot be 
brought to a regular Fortification ; and it is Wl 
not preſerv'd with any Care, nor furnxh'd Wl 
with Cannon; but if they have none on their 
Ramparts, they have good Store in n 3X 
9 nat, 
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| \ 
nal. in which they ſay, there are Arms for 
4ooco Men. 1 
The Peaſants are generally rich, chiefly in 
the German Side, and are all well arm'd z they 
pay no Duties to the Publick, and the Soil is 
capable of great Cultivation; in which ſome 
ſucceed fo well, that I was ſhewn ſome, that 
were by Accident at Bern, who, as J was told, 
had of Eſtate to the Value of 100000 Crowns z 
but that is not ordinary; yet Ioooo Crowns 
for a Peaſant is no extraordinary Matter. 
They live much on their Milk and Corn, 
which in ſome Places, as about Payern, yields 
an Increaſe of fifteen Meafures for one. They 
breed many Horſes, which bring them in a 
great deal of Money. The worſt Thing in the 
Country, is the Moiſture of the Air, which 1s. 
not only occaſion'd by the many Lakes, that 
are in it, and the neighbouring Mountains 
that are cover'd with Snow, ſome all the Sum- 
mer long, and the reſt till Midſummer ; but 
by the vaſt Quantity of Woods of Fur-trees, 
which ſeem to fill very near the half of their 
Soil; and if theſe were, for the moft Part, 
W rooted out, as they would have much more 
oil, ſo their Air would be much purer; yet 
till they find either Coal or Turf for their 
ewel, this cannot be done. Iwas told, that 
Whey had found Coal in ſome Places. If the 
Coal is conveniently ſituated, ſo that by their 
Lakes and Rivers it can be eaſily carry'd over 
the Country, it may ſave them a great Ex- 
tent of Ground, that as it is cover'd with 
Wood, ſo the Air becomes thereby the more 
Wuyholome, | * 
1 B 2 They 


them the Blood was cleanſed by their La- 


1 
They have ſome Fountains of Salt-water; 
but the making Salt coniumes ſo much Wood, 
that hitherto it has not turn'd to any Ac- 
Count. | | 
The Men are generally ſincere, but heavy; 
they think it neceſſary to correct the Moiſture 
of the Air with liberal Entertainments ; and 
they are well turniſh'd with all neceſſary In- 
gredients ; for as their Soil produces good Cat- 
tel, ſo their Lakes abound in Fiſh, and their 
Woods in Fowl : The Wine 1s alſo light and 
good. The Women are generally imploy'd in 
their domeſtick Affairs, and the Wives, even 
of the chief Magiſtrates of Beru, look into all 
the Concerns of the Houſe and Kitchin, as 
much, as the Wives of the meaneſt Peaſants. 
Men and Women do not converſe promiſcu- 
ouſly together; and the Women are ſo much 
amus'd with the Management at Home, and 
enter ſo little into Intrigues, that among them, 
as an eminent Phyſician there told me, they 
know not what Vapours are, which he impu- 
ted to the Idleneſs and the Intrigues, that a- 
bound elfewhere; whereas he faid, among 


bour; and as that made them fleep well, ſo 
they did not amuſe themſelves with much 
thinking, nor did they know what Amours 
were. The third Adultery is pumith'd with 
Death, which is alſo the Puni{tment of the 
fifth Act of Fornication ; of which I ſaw an 
Inſtance while I was in Bern : For a Woman 
who confeſs'd herſelf guilty of many Whore- 
doms, and defſign'd to be reveng'd on ſome 
Men, that did not furniſn her liberally with 

| Money, 
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Money, was upon that condemn d and execu- 
ted. The Manner was ſolemn; for the Advoyer 
comes into an open Bench in the middle of the 
Street, and tor the Satisfaction of the People, 
the whole Proceſs was read, and Sentence was 
pronounc'd in the Hearing of all: The Coun- 
ſellors, both of the great and leſſer Council, 
ſtanding about the Advoyer, who after Sen- 
tence took. the Criminal very gently by the 
Hand, and pray*d for her Soul, and after Exe- 
cution there was a Sermon for the Inſtruction 
of the People. 

The whole State is diſpos'd for War; for e- 
very Man that can bear Arms, is liſted, and 
knows his Poſt and Arms; and there are B. a- 
cons to laid oyer the Country. that. the Signal 
can run over the whole Canton in a Night: 
And their military Lifts are ſo laid, that every 
Man knows whether he 1s to come out upon 
the firſt or ſecond, or not *till the general 
Summons. They aſſur'd me at Bern, that up- 
pon a general Summons they could bring a- 
bove 80000 Men together. The Men are ro- 
buſt and ſtrong, and capable of great Hard- 
ſhip, and of good Diſcipline, and have gene- - 
rally an extream Senſe of Liberty, and a great 
Love to their Country; but they labour un- 
der a want of Officers. And tho' the Subjecis 
of the State are rich, yet the Publick is poor; 
they can well reſiſt a fidden Invaſion of their 


Country, but they would ſoon grow weary of a 
long War; and the Soil requires ſo much Cul- 
tivation, that they could not ſpare from their 
Labour the Men, that would be neceſſary to 
preſerve their Country. They were indeed as 
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happy, as a People could be; when the Empe 
ror had Alſace on the one Hand, and the Spa- 
mards had the Franche Comte on the other, they 
had no Reaſon to fear their Neighbours; but 
now, that both thoſe Provinces are in the 
Hands of the French, the Caſe is quite alter d; 
for as Baſil is every Moment in Danger from 
the Garrifon of Hunningen, that is but a Can- 
non-ſhot diſtant from it, ſo all the Pais do 
Vaud lies open to the Franche Comte, and has 
neither fortify d Places, nor good Paſſes to 
ſecure it; ſo that their Error in ſuffering this 
to fall into the Hands of the French, was ſo 
groſs, that I took ſome Pains to be inform'd 
concerning it, and will here give you this Ac- 
count, that J had from one, who was then in 
a very eminent Poſt; ſo that as he certainly 
knew the Secret, he ſeem'd to ſpeak ſincerely 
to me. Hetold me, that the Duke of Lorram 
had often mov'd in the Councils of War, that 
the Invaſion of France ought to be made on 
that ſide, in which France lay open, and was 
very ill fortify'd : This he repeated often, 
and it was known in France : So that the King 
reſolv'd to poſſeſs himſelf of the Comte, but 
us'd that Precaution, that fearing to provoke 
the Switzers, he offer d a Neutrality on that 
Side: But the Spamards, who judg'd right, that 
it was as much the Intereſt of the Cantons, as 
it was theirs, to preſerve the Comte in their 
Hands, refus d to conſent to it; but they took 
no Care to defend it, and ſeem'd to leave that 
to the Switzers. 518 5 
In the mean while, the French Money 
went about very liberally at Bern; and al- 
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ter thoſe, that were moſt likely to make Op- 
poſition, were gain d, the French Miniſter pre- 
pos'd to them the Necetiity in which his Ma- 
er found hiniſelf engag'd to ſecure him- 
ſelf on that Side; but that ſtill he would 
grant a Neutrality on their Account, if the 
Spaniards would agree to it; and with this, all 
the Aſſurances, that could be given in Words, 
were offer d to thein, that they ſhould ne- 
ver find the leaſt Prejudice from the Neigh- 
bourhood of the French ; but on the contra- 
ry, all poſuble Protection. There was Ju 
Cauſe given by the Spanztards to conſider 
them very little in their Dehberation z for 
they would neither accept of the Neutrality, 
nor ſend a conſiderable Force to preſerve the 
Comte; ſo that it ſeem'd al inevitable 
to give Way to the French Propoſition. But 
one propos d, that which an unbyaſs'd Aſſem- 
bly would certainly have accepted, that they 
ſhould go themſelves and take the Comte; 
and by ſo doing, they would ſecure the Neu- 
trality, which was all that the French pre- 
tended to deſire; and they might eaſily ſatis- 
fy the Spaniards, and reimburſe themſelves of 
the Expence of the Invaſion, by reſtoring the 
Comte to them, when a general Peace ſhould 
be made. He laid out the Miſery to which 
their Country muſt be reduc'd by ſo power- 
ful a Neighbour. But all was loſt Labour; fo 
he went out in a Rage, and publiſh'd through 
the Town, that the State was ſold, and all 
was loft, They now ſee their Error too 
late, and would repair it, if it were poſſihle; 
but the Truth is, many of the particular _ 
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Members of this State do ſo prey upon the 
Publick, that unleſs they do with one Con- 
ſent reform thoſe Abuſes, they will never be 
in Condition to do much. For in many of 
their Bailiages, of which ſome are Abbeys, 
the Bailiffs not only feed on the Subjects, but 
likewiſe on the State; and pretend they are 
ſo far ſuper-expended, that they diſcount a 
great Deal of the publick Revenue, of which 
they are the Receivers, for their Reimburſe- MF 
ment: Which made Mr. d Erlack once ſay, i 
when one of thoſe Accounts was preſented, 
| that it was very flrange if the Abbey could 
not feed the Monks. It is true, the Power of 
their Bannerets is ſo great, that one would 
think they might redreſs many Abuſes. 
The City of Bern is divided into four Bo- 
dies, not unlike our Companies of London, 
which are the Bakers, the Butchers, the 
Tanners, and the Blackſmiths; and every 
Citizen of Bern does incorporate himſelf in- 
to one of theſe Societies, which they call 
Abbeys; for it is likely they were ancient- 
ly a Sort of a Religious Fraternity. Every 
one of theſe chuſes two Bannerets, who bear 
Office by Turns, from four Years, to four 
Years; and every one of them has a Bail- 
liage annex d to his Office, which he holds 
for Life. They carry their Name from the 

Banners of the ſeveral Abbeys, as the Gonfa- 
loniers of Itay; and the Advoyers carry 
ſtill their Name from the ancient Titles Ec- 
dicus or Advocate, that was the Title of 
the chief Magiſtrates of the Towns in the 
Times of the Roman Emperors. The Cham- 
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her of the four Bannerets that bear Office, 
has a vaſt Power; they examine and paſs all 
= Accompts, and they admit all the Compe- 
W titors to any Offices, ſo that no Man can 
be propos'd to the Council of 200, without 
their Approbation; and this being now the 
chief Intrigue of their State, they have ſo 
abſolute an Authority in ſhutting Men out 
from Imploy ments, that their Office, which 
is for Life, is no leſs conſiderable, than that 
of the Adveyer, though they are inferiour 
to them in Rank. They manage Matters 
with great Addreſs; of which this Inſtance 
was given me in a Competition for the Ad. 
voyerſhip not long ago: There was one, whoſe 
Temper was violent, that had made it fo ſure 
among thoſe, who were qualify'd to vote in 
it, as being neither of his Kindred, or Alli- 
ance, that they believ'd he would carry it 
from the other Competitour, whom they fa- 
vour'd ; ſo they ſet up a third Competitour, . 
whoſe Kindred were the Perſons, that were 
made ſure to him, whoſe Advancement they 
oppos' d; and by this Means they were all 
ſhut out from voting. So that the Election 
went according to the Deſign of the Banne- 
rets. The chief Man now in Bern, who was 
the reigning Advoyer when I was there, is 
Mr. d' Erlach, Nephew to that Mr. d' Erlack, 
who was Governour of Priſack, and had a 
Breviate to be a Marſhal of France, This is one 
of the nobleft Families in Bern, that acted a 
great Part in ſhaking off the Auſtrian Tyran- 
ny; and they have been ever ſince very much 
diſtinguiſh'd there from all the reſt of rs 
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Nobility. The preſent Head of it, is a very | 
extraordinary Man; he has a great Authori- | 
ty in his Canton, not only as he is Advoyer, | 
but by the particular Eſteem which is pay d 
Him. For he is thought the wiſeſt and wor- | 
thieſt Man of the State; tho' it is ſomewhat | 
ſtrange, how he ſhould bear ſuch a Sway in 
ſuch a Government, for he neither fealts nor 
drinks with the reſt. He is a Man of great 
Sobriety and Gravity, very reſerv'd, and be- 
Haves himſelf more like a Miniſter of State in 
a Monarchy, than a Magiſtrate in a popular | 
Government. For one ſees in him none of 
thoſe Arts, that ſeem neceſſary in ſuch a Go- | 
vernment. He has a great Eſtate, and no 
Children, ſo he has no Projects for his Fami- 
PE and does what he can to correct the Abu- 

es of the State, tho? the Diſeaſe is 1nveterate, 


and ſeems paſt Cure. 
He had a Misfortune in a War, that was 30 


Years ago, in the Year 1656. between the Po- 
piſh and the Proteſtant Cantons; the Occaſion 
of which, will engage me in a thort Digreſſi- 
on. The Peace of Switzerland is chiefly pre- 
ferv'd by a Law agreed on among all the Can- 
tons, that every Canton may make what Re- 
* gulations concerning Religion they think fit, 
without Prejudice to the general League. Now. 
the Popiſh Cantons have made Laws, that it 
ſhall be capital to any to change their Reli- 
gion; and on a ſet Day every Lear they go 
all to Maſs, and the Maſters of Families ſwear 
to continue true to the State, and firm in 
their Religion to their Lives End; and fo they 
pretend they puniſh their falling into 2 4 
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c, with Death and Confiſcation of Goods, be. 
cKauſe it is a Violation of the Faith, which is 
ſo ſoleninly ſworn. But on the other Hand, in 

the Proteſtant Cantons, ſuch, as turn, are only 


oblig d to go and live out of the Canton; but 

for their Eſtates, they ſtill preſerve them, and 
are permitted to ſell them. One cannot but 
obſerve more of the merciful Spirit of the Goſ- 
pel in the one, than in the other. In two 


Cantons, Apyerzel and Glaris, both Religions 


are tollerated, and are capable of equal Privi- 
ledges; and in ſome Bailiages, that were con- 
quer d in common by the Cantons of Bern, and 
Friburg, in the Wars with Savoy, the two Can» 


. tons name the Bailiffs by Turns; and both Re- 


ligions are ſo equally tollerated, that in the 
ſame Church they have both Maſs and Ser- 
mon, ſo equally, that on one Sunday the Maſs 
begins, and the Sermon follows, and the next 
Sunday the Sermon begins, and the Mafs comes 
next, without the leaſt Diſorder or Murmur- 
ing. l 

But in the Year 1656, ſome of the Canton 
of Schwitx changing their Religion, and reti; 
ring to Zurich, their Eſtates were confiſcated, 


and ſome others, that had alſo chang'd, but 


had not left the Canton, were taken and be- 
headed. Zurich demanded the Eſtates of the 
Refugees, but inſtead of granting this, the 
Canton of Schwitz demanded back their Sub- 
jets, that they might proceed againſt them 


as Delinquents; and they founded this on a 


Law, by which the Cantons are oblig'd to de- 
liver up the Criminals of another Canton, when 
Dr 
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ed by the Canton to which they belong; but x 


thoſe of Zurich and Bern thought this was both 


inhuman and unchriftian, tho the Deputy of 


Baſil was, of another Mind, and thought, that 
they ought to be deliver'd up, which extrea m- 
ly diſguſted thoſe of Zurich. Thoſe of Schwitz 
committed ſome Inſolences upon the Subjects 
of Zurich, and refus d to give Satisfaction. 
Upon all which, a War follow'd between the 
Proteſtant and Popiſh Cantons. The Can- 
tons of Bern and Zurich rais'd an Army of 
25000 Men, which was commanded by Mr. 
dErlack, but was diſpers'd in ſeveral Bodies: 
And the Papiſts had not above 6000, yet 
they ſurpriz'd Mr. 4 Erlack with a Body not 
much ſuperior to theirs. Both Sides, after a 
ſhort Engagement run, the Cannon of the Can- 
ton of Bern was left in the Field a whole Day; 
at laſt thoſe of Lucern ſeeing that none ſtay d 
to defend the Cannon, carry'd them off. This 
Loſs rais d ſuch a Tumult in Bern, that they 
ſeem'd reſolv'd to ſacrifice Mr. d Erlack; but 
he came with ſuch a Preſence of Mind, and 


gave ſo ſatisfying an Account of the Misfor- 


tune, that the Tumult ceas'd; and ſoon after 
the War ended. Upon this, many thought, 
that tho' the Papiſts acted cruelly, yet it was 
according to their Laws, and that no ot her 
Canton could pretend to interpoſe, or quarrel 
with thoſe of Schwitz for what they did upon 
that Occaſion. Within theſe few Years, there 
were ſome Quarrels like to ariſe in the Can- 
ton of Glaris; where, it was ſaid. that the e- 
qual Priviledges agreed on to both Religions, 
were not preſerv'd; but on this Occaſion the 

| : Pope's 


Pope's Nuntio acted a very different Part, from 
that which might have been expected from 
him. For whereas the Miniſters of that Court 


have been commonly the Incendiaries in all 
the Diſputes that concern Religion, he acted 
rather the Part of a Mediator; and whereas it 
vas viſible, that the Injuſtice lay on the Side 
of the Papiſts, he interpos'd ſo effeCtually 
= with thoſe of Lucern, which is the chief of the 
E wt Cantons, that the Difference was com- 
= pos'd. = 
. But to return to Bern, the Buildings have 
neither great Magnificence, nor many Appart- 
ments, but they are convenient, and ſuited to 
the Way of living in the Country. The 
Streets, not only of Bern. and the bigger Tow 
but even of the ſmalleſt Villages, are furniſh” 
with Fountains that run continually ; which 
as they are of great Uſe, ſo they want not 
their Beauty. The Great Church of Bern, is 
a very noble Fabrick; but being built on the 
Top of the Hill on which the Town ſtands, it 
ſeems the Ground began to fail, fo to ſupport 
it, they have rais'd a vaſt Fabrick, which has 
colt more than the Church it ſelf. For there 
is a Platform made, which 1s a Square, to 
which the Church 1s one Side, and the farther 
Side is a vaſt Wall, fortify'd with Buttreſſes 
about 150 Foot high. They told me, that 
all the Ground down to the Bottom of the 
Hill, was dug into Vaults; this Plat-form is 
the chief Walk of the Town, chiefly about 
Sun-ſet ; and the River underneath, preſents a 
very beautiful Proſpect: For there is a Cut ta- 
ken off from it for the Mills; but all along, as 
this 
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this Cut goes, the Water of the Au. rums over 
à floping Pant of Stone, which, they ſay, was 
made at avaſt Charge, and makes a noble and 

| =_ Caſcade, £72 
The ſecond Church, is the Dominicaus Chap- 
pel, where I faw the famous Hole, that went 
to an Image in the Church, from one of the 
Cells of the Dominicans, which leads me to ſet i 
down that Story at ſome Length. For as it 

was one of the moſt ſignal Cheats, that the 

World has known; fo it falling out about 20 

Years before the Reformation was receiv'd in 

Bern, it is very probable, that it contributed 

not a little to the preparing of the Spirits of 

the*People for that Change. I am the more 

able to give a particular Account of it, becauſe I 

read the original Proceſs in the Latin Record, 

Ferr'd by the Notaries of the Court of the De- 

— that the Pope ſent to try the Matter. 

The Record is above 130 Sheets writ cloſe, and 

of all Sides, it being indeed a large Volume, 

and F found the printed Accounts ſo defective, 
that'F was at the Pains of reading the whole 

Proceſs, of which I will give hers a true Ab- 


Ihe two famous Orders that had poſſeſs'd 
themſelves of the Eſteem of thoſe dark Apes; 
were engag'd in a mighty Rivalry. The Do- 
miricans were the more learn d; they were the 
eminenteſt Preachers of thoſe Times, and had 
the Conduct of the Courts of Inquiſition, and 
the other chief Offices in the Church in their 
Hands. But, on the other Hand, the Fa 
afcats had an ontward Appearance of mort 
rity, 2 ruder Hahit, ſtricter Rules, and 

; __ greater 


1 1 
rreater Poverty: All which gave them ſuch 


avantages in the Eyes of the fimple Multi. 
tude, © we able to ballance the other Ho- 


nours of the Dominican Order. In ſhort, the 


toro Orders were engag d in a high Rivalry 3 
but the Devotion towards the Virgin, being 


WE the prevailing Paſſion of thoſe Times, the Fran- 
ciſcans upon this had great Advantages. Tha 
WH Dominicans, that are all engag'd in the De- 


fence of Thomas Aquinas's — were ther ⸗ 
: 1 


by oblig'd to aſſert, that the was born in ori- 


ial Sm. This was propos'd to the People by 


: the Franciſcans, as no leſs than Blaſphe * 


and by this, the Dominicans began to loſe 
Ground extreamly in the Minds of the Peo - 
ple, who were ſtrongly prepoſleſs'd in Favour 
of the immaculate Conception. | 


About the Beginning of the 15th Century, 


a Franciſcan happen'd to preach in Franckfort, 
and one Vigand, a Dominican, coming into the 
Church, the Cordelier ſeeing him broke our 
into Exclamations, praiſing God, that he was 
not of an Order, that prophan'd the Virgin, 
or that poyſon'd Princes in the Sacrament, 
(for a Dominican had poyſon'd the Emperor, 
Henry the VII. with the Sacrament. ) Vigaun 
being extreamly provok d with this bloody 


R 
Diſpnte aroſe, which ended in a Tumult, 


that had almoſt coſt the Dominican his Life, 


yet he got away. The whole Order reſolv'd 
to take their Revenge, and in a Chapter held 
- 4 60 eu, in the Year 1504, they contrivd 
Order, which was much ſunk in the Gn 


eproach, gave him the Lie, upon which, 2 


ot for ſupporting the Credit of their 


\ 
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of the People, and for bearing down the Re- 
putation of the Franciſcaus. Four of the Jun- 
Go undertook to manage the Deſign; for 
they ſaid, ſince the People were ſo much diſ- 
pos d to believe Dreams, and Fables, they 
muſt dream of their Side, and endeavour to 
cheat the People, as well as the others had | 
done. They reſolv'd to make Bern the Scene 
in which the Project ſhould be put in Execu- i 
tion; for they found the People of Bern at 
that Time apt to ſwallow any Thing, and 
not diſpos d to make ſevere Inquiries into ex- 
traordinary Matters. When they had form'd 
their Deſign, a fit Tool preſented it ſelf, For 
one Fetzer came to take their Habit as a Lay- 
Brother, who had all the Diſpoſitions, that 
were neceſſary for the Execution of their Pro- 
ject. For he was extream ſimple, and was 
much inclin'd to Auſterities. So having ob- 
ſerv'd his Temper well, they began to exe- 
cute their Project, the very Night after he 
took the Habit, which was on Lady-day 1507. 
One of the Fryars convey'd himſelf ſecretl 
into his Cell, and appear'd to him as if he 
had been in Purgatory, in a ſtrange Figure, 
and he had a Box near his Mouth, upon which 
as he blew. Fire ſeem'd to come out of his 
Mouth. He had alſo ſome Dogs about him, 
that appear'd as jus Tormentors. In this Po- 
ſture he came near the Fryar, while he was a 
Bed, and took up a celebrated Story, that 
they us'd to tell all their Fryars, to beget in 
them a great Dread at the laying aſide their 
Habit; which was, that one of the Order, 
who was ſuperior of their Houſe at — 
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bad gone to Paris , but laying aſide his Ha? 
bit, was kill'd in his Lay-habit.- The Fry- 
ar in the Vizard, faid he was that Perſon, 
and was condemn'd to Purgatory for that 
Crime; but he added, that he might be re- 
ſcu'd out of it by his Means; and he ſe- 
conded this with moſt horrible Cries, expreſ- 
ſing the Miſeries which he ſuffer d. The 
W poor Fryar ( Fetzer ) was exceſſively frighs 
ted, but the other advanc'd, and requir'd æ 
= Promiſe of him to do that, which he ſhould 
defire of him, in order to the delivering him 
out of his Torment. The frighted Fryar 

promis ' d all, that he ask'd of him. Then the 
other faid; he knew he was a great Saint, 

and that his Prayers and Mortifications would 
ptevail, but they muſt be very extraordina- 
ry. The whole Monaſtery muſt for a Week 
together diſcipline themſelves with a Whip; 
and he muſt lye proſtrate in the Form of one 
on a Crofs in one of their Chapels, while 
Maſs was ſaid in the Sight of all; that ſnould 
come together to it; and he added, that if he 
did this, he ſhould find the Effects of the Love, 
that the bleſſed Virgin did bear him, toge- 
ther with many other extraordinary Things 
and ſaid, he would appear again, accompa- 
ny'd with two other Spirits; and aſſur'd him, 
that all that he did ſuffer for his Deliverance. 
mould be moſt gloriouſly rewarded. Morn- 
ing was no ſooner come, than that the Fryar 
gave' an Account- of this Apparition to the 
relt of the Convent, who ſeem'd extteamly 
furpriz d at it; they all preſs'd him to un- 
dergo the Diſcipline; 2 was enjoin d him, 
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PEI e 727 one undertook to u 5 Stare; ty 
u 


fo the deluded Fryar perform d it all exactix 


in one of the Chapels of, their Church. This 
drew a vaſt Number of Spectators together, 


who all conſider'd the poor Fryar, as a Saint. 


In the mean while, the. four Fryars that 
manag'd the Impoſture, magnity'd the. Mira- 


cle of the j net to the Skies, in their 


Sermons. The Fryar's Confeſſor was in 
the Secret; and by this Means, they knew: 
all the little 9 7 of the poor Fryar's, Lite, . 


even to his Thoughts, which help'd them, not 


2 little in the Conduct of the Matter The 


Confeſſor gave him a Holtie, with a Piece of 


Wood, that Was, as he pretended, a true Piece 
of the Croſs; and by theſe, he was to fortify 
himſelf, if any — Apparitions ſhould conie 
to him, ſince = Spirits would be certainly : 
chain'd up by them. The Night after. that, 
the former Apparition was renew'd, and. the 
mask d Fryar brought two others with him 
in ſuch, Vizards, that the Fryar thought ed 
were Devils indeed. The Fryar preſented ;the 
Hoſtie to them; which gave them ſi ſuch 2 * 
Check, that he was fully f d of the Vir- 
tue of this Preſervative. 8 
_: The Fryar, that pretended, he was: ſuffer- 
ng in Purgatory, ſaid ſo many Things to 
Bn, relating to the Secrets of his Life, and 

Thoughts, 1 — £375 he had from the Confeſſor, 


that the poor 1e was 81 poſſeſs d in the 


Opinion of the Rę lity of the Apparition,, In 
two of theſe Apparitions, that were both ma- 
nag d in the ſame Manner, the Fryar in the 
Mask talk 'd much of the Dominican 2 
whic 


£7 
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which he ſaid was exceſſively dear to the- | 
bleſſed Virgin, who knew herſelf to be con- 
ceiv'd in original Sin; and that the Doctors, 
who taught the contrary, were in Purgato- 
ry: That the Story of St. Bernard's appear- 
ing with a Spot on him, for having oppos d 
himſelf to the Feaſt of the Conception, was 
2 Forgery ; but that it was true, that ſome 
= hideous Flies had appear'd on St. Bonaventure's . 
Tomb, who taught the contrary .: That the 
bleſſed Virgin abhorr'd the Cordeliers, for ma- 
king her equal to her Son: That Scotus was 
= damn'd, whoſe Canonization the Cordelters 
were then ſolliciting hard at Rome: And that 
the Town of Bern would be deſtroy'd for har- 
bouring ſuch Plagues within their Walls. 
When the injoin'd Diſcipline was full : 
form'd, the Spirit appear'd again, an ſaid; 
he was now 'deliver'd out of Purgatory ; but. 
before he could be admitted to Heaven, he 
muſt receive the Sacrament , having dy'd 
without it; and after that, he would ſay 
Maſs for thoſe, who had by their great Cha- 
fities reſcu'd him out of his Pains: The Fry- 
ar fancy d the Voice reſembled the Prior's a 
little; but he was then ſo far from ſuſpecting 
any Thing, that he gave no great heed to 
this Suſpicion. Some Days after this, the 
fame Fryar appear d as à Nun, all in Glory, 
and told the poor Fryar, that the was St. Bar- 
bara, for whom he had a particular Devo- 
tion; and added, that the bleſſed Virgin 
was fo much pleas'd with his Charity, that 
the intended to come and viſit him. He im- 
mediately call'd the Convent together, and 
FT OO 0 - gave 


pear d to him, cloath'd as the Virgin us d 


Head, and a Cord ty'd to the Angels, that 


the Inftrument of perſwading the Pope of the 


lem; and this fignity'd,\ that ſhe was three 


=_ the main Point of her Conception in 
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gave the reſt of the Fryars an Account of 
this Apparition, which was entertain'd by 
them all with great Joy ; and the Fryar lan- 
gwiſh'd in Deſires for the Accompliſhment of 
the Promiſe, that St. Barbara had made him. 
After ſome Days, the long'd for Deluſion ap- 


to be on the great Feaſts, and indeed in the 
fame Habits. There were about her ſome An- 
gels, which he afterwards found were the lit- 
tle Statues of Angels, which they ſet on the 
Altars on the great Holy-days. There was 
alſo a Pully faſten'd in the Room over his 


made them riſe up in the Air, and fly about 
the Virgin, which increas'd the Deluſion- 
The Virgin, after ſome Endearments to him- 
ſelf, extolling the Merit of his Charity, and 
Diſcipline, told him, that ſhe was conceiv'd 
in original Sin, and that Pope Julius the Se- 
cond, that then reign'd, was to put an End 
to the Difpute, and was to aboliſh the Feaſt 
of her Conception, which Sixtus the Fourth 
had inſtituted ; and that the Fryar was to be 


Truth in that Matter. She gave him three 
Drops of her Son's Blood, which were three 
Tears of Blood, that he had ſhed over Jeruſa- 


Hours in original Sin, after which ſhe was, 
dy his Mercy, deliver d out of that State. 
For it ſeems, the Dominicans were reſolv'd ſo 
to compound the Matter, that they ſhould 
in, yet they would comply ſo far with the 
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rence for the Virgin, with which the World 
vas poſſeſs d, that ſhe ſhould be believ'd to 
W have remain'd a very ſhort while in that 
State. She gave him alſo five Drops of Blood, 
in the Form of a Croſs, which were Tears of 
Blood, that ſhe had ſhed while her Son was 
on the Croſs. And, to convince him more 
fully, ſhe preſented an Hoſtie to him, that 
W appear'd, as an ordinary Hoſtie, and of a ſud- 
den it appear'd to be of a deep red Colour. 
The Cheat of thoſe ſuppoſed Viſits, was often 
repeated to the Fryar. At laſt, the Virgin told 
him, that ſhe was to give him ſuch Marks of 
her Son's Love to him, that the Matter ſhould 
be paſt all Doubt. She ſaid, that the five 
Wounds of St. Lucia and St. Catherine, were real 
Wounds, and that ſhe would alſo imprint them 
on him; ſo ſhe bid him reach his Hand. He 
had no great Mind to receive a Favour, in 
which he was to ſuffer ſo much; but ſhe forc'd 
his Hand, and ſtruck a Nail through it; the 
Hole was as big as a Grain of Peaſe, and he 
ſaw the Candle clearly thro? it. This threw 
him out of a ſuppos d Tranſport, into a [real 
Agony: But ſhe ſeem'd to touch his Hand, 
and he thought he ſmelt an Ointment, with 
which ſhe anointed it, tho' his Confeſſor per- 
ſwaded him, that that was only an Imagi- 
nation, So the {uppoſed Virgin left him for 
that Time, 8 
The next Night the Apparition return'd, 


and brought ſomeLinnen Cloaths, which had 


ſome real or imaginary Virtne to allay his 
Torment; and the pretended Virgin ſaid, 
they were ſome of the Linnen in which Chriſt 
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was wrapp'd; and with that ſhe gave him a 
ſoporiferous Draught, and while he was faſt 
aſleep, the other tour Wounds were imprint- 
ed on his Body in ſuch a Manner, that he 
felt no Pain. a "4 34" B82 

But in order to the doing of this, the Fry- 
ars betook themſelves to Charms, and the 
Subprior ſhew'd the reſt a Book full of them; 
but he ſaid, that before. they could be effe- 
cual, they muſt renounce God; and he not 
only did this himſelf, but by a formal Act 
put in Writing ſign'd with his Blood, he de- 
dicated himſelf to the Devil. It is true, he 
did not oblige the reſt to this, but only to re- 
nounce God. The Compoſit ion of the Draught, 
was 2 Mixture of ſome Fountain Water and 
Chriſme, the Hairs of the Eye-brows of a 
Child, ſome Quick-filver, ſome Grams of In- 
cenſe, ſomewhat of an Eaſter Wax-Candle, 
ſome conſecrated Salt, and the Blood of an 
unbaptis'd Child. This Compoſition was a 
Secret, which the Subprior d1d not communi- 
cate to the other Fryars. By this, the poor 
Fryar;Fetzer, was made almoſt quite inſenſi- 
ble. When he was awake, and came out of 
this deep Sleep, he felt this wonderful Impreſ- 
Non on his Body; and now he was raviſh'd 
out of Meaſure, and came to fancy himſelf 
to be acting all the Parts of our Saviour's Paſ- 
ſion. He was expos'd to the People on the 
Great Altar, 'to the Amaſement of the whole 


Town, and to the no ſmall Mortification of 


the Franciſcann. The Dominicans gave him 
ſome other Draughts, that threw him into Con- 
vulſions; and When he came out of thoſe, a 

| VO Fo C  __ 


eig him to carry en rhe chr, They told 


Voice was heard, which came through that 


Hole, which yet remains, and runs from one of 


the Cells, along a great Part of the Wall of 
the Church; tor,a Fryar ſpoke thro' a Pipe, 
and at the End of the Hole, there was ne 


mage of the Virgin's, with a little Jeſus in hi 


Arms, between whom and his Mother, 


3 | Voice ſeem'd to come; the Image alfo feem'd 


toſhed Tears, and a Painter had drawn thoſe 
on her Face ſo lively, that the People were 
deceiy'd by it. The Mile Jeſus alk'd why 8 
wept? And ſhe ſaid, it was becauſe his Ho- 
nour was given to her, ſince it was ſaid, that 
ſhe was born without Sin. In Conclufion, the 
Fryars did fo over act this Matter, that at 
laſt, even the poor deluded. Fryar himſelf, 
came to diſcover it, and reſolv d to quit the 


Order. 


It was in Vain to delude him with more 


Apparitions, for he well nigh kill'd a Fryar 


that came to him perſonating the Virgin in 


another Shape, wo 2 Crown on her Head : 


He alſo over-heard the Fryars once talking 
amongſt themſelves, of the Contrivance, and 
Succeſs, of the Impoſture, ſo plainly, that he 


diſcover'd the whole Matter; and upon that, 
as may be eaſily imagin'd, he was filPd with 
all the Horrour, with which ſuch a Diſcovery 
J e en nid 


The Fryars fearing, that an Impoſture which 


was carry'd on hitherto, with fo mich Suc- 


ceſs, ſhould be quite ſpoil d, and be turn'd 


. againſt them; thought the ſureſt Way was 


to own the whole Matter to him, and to en- 


C4 him 


SGod, whic 
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him in what Eſteem he would be, if he con- 


tinu'd to ſupport the Reputation, that he had I 


acquir'd ; that he would become the chief 
Perſon of the Order; and in the End, they i 
perſwaded him to go on with the Impoſture. 
But at laſt, they — 4 leaſt he ſhould diſ- 
cover all, reſolv d to poy ſon him; of which 
He was ſo apprehenſive, that once a Loaf be- 
ing brought him, that was prepar d with ſome i 
Spices; he kept it for ſome Time, and it grow- 
ng reen, he threw it to ſome young Wolves 
Whelps that were in the Monaſtery, who dy'd 
immediately. His Conſtitution was alſo ſo vi- 
 gorous, that tho? they gave him Poyſon fiye 
ſeveral Times, he was not deſtroy'd by it; 
they alſo 1 him earneſtly to renounce 
they judg'd neceſſary, that ſo 
their Charms might have their Effect on him; 
but he would never conſent to that. At laſt 
they forc'd him to take a poyſon'd Hoſtie, 
which yet he vemited np ſoon after he had ſwal- 
low'd it down ; that failing, they us d him 
ſo cruelly, whipping him with an Iron Chain, 
and —— 25 him about ſo ſtrait with it, that 
to avoid further Torment, he ſwore to them, 
in a moſt imprecating Stile, that he would 
never diſcoyer the Secret; but would ſtill 
carry it on. And ſo he deluded them, till he 
found an Opportunity of getting out of the 
nvent, and of throwing himſelf into the 
Hands of the Magiſtrates, to whom he diſ- 
E 3 L 1 3 mn 
The four Fryars were ſeiz d on, and ppt 
in Priſon, and an Account of the hole Mat- 
der was ſent, firſt to the Biſhop of * 
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4 and then to Rome; and it may be eafily i 


W magin'd, that the Franciſcans took all poſſi - 


ble Care to have it well examin'd. The Bi- 
8 ſhops of Lauſanne and of Zion, with the Pro- 
W vincial of the Dominicans, were appointed to 
form the Proceſs. The four Fryars firſt ex- 
W cepted to Fetzer's Credit; but that was reje- 


Ceed, then being threaten'd with the Queſti- 


on, they put in a long Plea againſt that; 
but tho the Provincial would not conſent to 
that, yet they were put to the Queſtion ; ſom 
endur'd it long, but at laſt they all confeſs 
WE the whole Progreſs of the Impoſture. The 
Provincial appear'd concern'd; for tho' Fet- 
rer had open'd the whole Matter to him, 
yet he would give no Credit to him; on the 
W contrary, he charg'd him to be obedient to 
them; and one of the Fryars ſaid plainly, 
that he was in the whole Secret, and fo 
withdrew ; but he dy'd ſome Days after at 
Conflance, having poyſon'd himſelf, as was 
believ'd. The Matter lay a- ſleep ſome time, 
but a Year after that, a Spaniſh Biſhop came, 
authoriz'd with full Powers from Rome; and 
the whole Cheat being fully prov'd, the four 
W Fryars. were ſolemnly degraded from their 
W Prieſthood; and eight Days after, it being 
the laſt of May 150g. they were burnt in a 
Meadow, on the other Side of the River, over 
againſt the Great Church. The Place of their 
Execution was ſhewn me, as well as the Hole 
in the Wall, thro' which the Voice was con- 
vey'd to the Image. It was certainly one of 
the blackeſt, and yet the beſt carry'd on Cheat, 
that has beenever known; and no Doubt, had 
i ! Pe. WE | 8 
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the Fryar dy d before the Diſcovery, it 
4 bad paſe'd s ik 10 Poſterity, as one of the 
greateſt Miracles, that ever was; and it gives 
à ſhrewd Suſpicion, that many of the other 
Miracles of that Church, were of the ſame Na- 
ture, but more ſucceſsfully finiſh'd. O.. . 
I ſhall not entertain you any farther with 
the State of Bern, but ſhall only add one ge- 
neral Remark, which was too viſible, not to 
be obſerv'd every where, and of too great 
Importance not to deſerve. a particular Re- 
flection. It belongs in general to all the Can- iſ 
tons; but I give it here ,becauſe I had more 
_ Occaſion to make it in Bern, having ſeen. it 
more, and ſtay d longer in it, than in the o- 
Y ther Cantons. 44. | e eee 
_ Switzerland lies between France and Itah, 
that are both of them Countries jncompara- 
bly more rich, and better furniſh'd with all 
the Pleaſures and Conveniences of Life, than 
it is; and yet Italy is almoſt quite diſpeopl'd, 
and the People in it, are reduc'd to a Miſery 
that can ſcarce be 1magin'd by thoſe, who 
have not ſeen it; and France is in a great 
Meaſure diſpeopl'd, and the Inhabitants are 
reduc d to a Poverty, that appears in all the 
Marks in which it can ſhew it ſelf, both in 
their Houſes, Furniture, Cloaths, and Looks. 
On the contrary, Switzerland is extream 
full of People, and in every Place in the Vil- 
ages, as well as in their Towns, one ſeesall the 
Marks, lie can look for of Plenty and Wealth. 
5 Windows are in good Caſe; 
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ple are well cloth'd, and every one lives = 
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his Eaſe. This Obſervation ſurpriz d me yet 
more in the Country of the Griſom, who 


0 have almoſt no Soil at all, being ſituated in 


Valleys, that are almoſt all waſnd away 
Ss with the Torrents that fall down from the 
Hills, and ſwell their Brooks ſometimes ſo 
violently, and ſo fuddenly, that in many 
Places the whole Soil is waſh'd away, and 
yet thoſe Valleys are well = ; and eve- 
ry one lives happy, and at Eaſe, under a gen- 
W tle Government; whilſt other rich and plentiful 
Countries are reduc'd to ſuch Miſery. that as 
many of the Inhabitants are forc'd to change 
W their Seats, ſo thoſe, who ſtay behind, can 
ſcarce live and pay thoſe grievous Impoſitiions, 
that are laid upon them, The rude People 
generally reaſon very ſimply, when they en. 
ter into Speculations of Government; but t 
feel true, tho' they argue falſe.” So an eaſy 
Government, | tho? join'd to an ill Soul, and 
accompany'd with great Inconvemences , 
draws, or æt leaſt, keeps People in it; where- 
as a ſevere Government, though in general 
Ideas it may appear reaſonable, drives its 
Subjects even out of the beſt, and molt defira- 
ble Seats. 5 JAMAL; 1 | 
In my Way from Bern to this Place, I paſ- 
ſed by Soloturn, as I came through Friburgh, 
in my Way from Lauſanne to Bern. Theſe are 
two of the chief of the Popiſh Cantons after 
Lucerne, and one ſees in them a Heat and 
Bigotry beyond what appears either in France 
or Italy. Long before they come within the 
Church doors, they kneel down in the Streets, 
when Maſs is a ſaying in it. The Images 
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are alſo extream groſs. In the chief Church 
of Soloturn, there is an Image of God the Fa- 
ther, as an old Man, with a great black 
Beard, having our Saviour on his Knees, and 
a Pigeon over his Head. Here alſo begins a 
Devotion at the Ave-Mary Bell, which is ſcarce 
known in France, but is practis d all Ita) 
over. At Noon, and at Sun-ſet, the Bell 
rings, and all ſay the Aue- Mary, and a ſhort 
Prayer to the Virgin; but whereas in Italy il 
they content themſelves with putting off their 
Hats, in Switzerland they do, for the moſt 
Part, kneel down in the Streets; which 1 
ſaw no where practis d in Italy, except at Ve- 
nice, and there it is not commonly done. 
But notwithſtanding this extream Bigotry, 
all the Switzers ſee their common Intereſt ſo 
well, that they live in a very good Under- 
ſtanding one with another. This is indeed 
chiefly owing to the Canton of Lucern, where 
there is a Spirit in the Government very dif- 
ferent from what is in moſt of the other Po- 
piſh Cantons: The Reſidence of the Spanifo 
Ambaſlador, and of the Nuncio, in that Town, 
contributes alſo much-to the preſerving it in 
ſo good a Temper, it being their Intereſt to 
unite Switzerland; and by this Means, the 
Heat and Indiſcretion of the reſt is often mo- 
derated. The Jeſuits begin to grow, as pow- 
erful in Switzerland, as they are elſewhere. 
They have a noble College and Chapel ſitua- 
ted in the beſt Place of Friburg. It is not 
long ſince they were receiv d at Soloturn, where 
there was a Revenue of 1000 Livres a Year ſet 
off tor the Maintenance of ten of them, vith 

5 | this 


Wthis Proviſion, that they ſhould never exceed 
chat Number: But where they are once ſet- 
Weled, they find Means to break through all 
WLimitations Y and they are now become ſo 


rich there, that they are raiſing a Church and 


| College, which will coſt, before it is finiſh'd, 


above 400000 Livres; to which the French 
king gives 10000 Livres for the Frontiſpiece. 


for this being the Canton in which his Am- 


baſſador reſides, he thought it ſuitable to his 


Glory, to have a Monument of his Bounty 


raisd by an Order, that will never be wanting 
W to flatter their Benefactors, as long as they find 
heir Account in it. ONS 


In the ſame Canton there is an Abby, that | 


bas 100009 Livres of Revenue; there is alſo 
a very rich Houſe of Nuns, that wear the 
7 Sake Habit, that, asI was told, had 60000 
Livres of Revenue, and but 60 Nuns in it; 
who having thus 1coo Livres a- piece, may 
live in all 4 1 Plenty in a Country where 
a very little Money goes a great Way. But 
that which ſurprizes one moſt at Soloturn, is 
the great Fortification, that they are building 
of a Wall about the Town, the nobleſt a 
ſolideſt that is any where to be ſeen; the Stone, 
with which it is fac'd, is a ſort of courſe Mar- 
ble, but of that Bigneſs, that many Stones are 
10 Foot long, and two Foot of Breadth and 
Thickneſs : But tho? this will be a Work of vaſt 
nce and great Beauty, yet it would ſig- 
ity little againſt a great Army that would 


attack it . 7. The Wall is finiſh'd on 
the River, on which the Town 


the Side o 
ſtands; the Ditch is very broad, and the Coun- 


terſcarg 


| 
| 
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[TM and dias. are alſo fniſfrd, and they 
are working at à Fort on other Side of 
e River, which they int d'to fortify in 
e fame Manner is has coſt — near 
995 Millions :of Livres, and this vaſt Expence 
has made them often, repent the Undertaking.” 
And it is certain, that a Fortification, that is 
| able i to reſiſt the Rage'of their Peaſants i in the 
Caſc of a Rebellion, is all that is needful. 
This. Canton Has two Advoyers, as Bern. The 
little Council confifts ot. 26; they have twelve 
Batliages, belongin to them, Which are very 
5rotttable to the, that can carry them; the' 
= one Burſar, and. but one Bamieret. A 1 
e Cantons] ve their Bailiages; "but if there 
are Diſorders at Bern in the Choite of their Bai. 
Uffs, there are far g - among the Popiſty A 
Cantons, where all 1 are ſold, as a fo- 
teign Miniſter, that ref es there, told me; 1 
who, tho' he knew what my Religi on was, 
did not ſtick to own frankly to me, ut: the 
Catholick | tons were not near ſo well go⸗ 
vern dz as the Proteſtant Cantons. " Juſtice is 
erally ſold among. tem; And in their 
Treat ies 105 foreign Princes, they we ſome⸗ 
855 taken Money both from the'French and 
Same Amballadots, and have ien d contras 
dio Articles at the ſame Time.” $ 
en has nothing in it, that is remarkable, 
A its convenient Situation, Which makes | 
it the Seat of the general Dyet of the Cars 
ons, tho? it is ß yu of them, but is a 
Ble that belongs in common to eight of 
e ancient Cantons. At laſt, I came to this 


| Place, which: as it is the firſt and moſt ag 


ble of all the Cantons; ſo with Relation to us, 

it has a Precedence of a higher Nature, it be- 
ing the firſt, that receiv d tlie Reformation. 

This Canton is much leſs than Bern, yet 
the Publick is much richer: They recxon 
that they can bring 50000 Men together upon 
24 Hours Warning. Their Subjects live hap- 
py; for the Bailiff iffs here have regulated Ap-' 
eie and have only the hundredth 


enny of the Fines; ſo that they are not 


tempted, as thoſe of Bern are, to whom the 
Fine belongs intirely, to ſtrain Matters a- 
gainſt their Subjects. And whereas at Bern, 
the conſtant Intrigue of the whole Town is 


concerning their Bailiages, here on the con- 


trary, it is a Service to which the Citizens 
are bound to ſubmit, according to their Con- 


ſtitution, but to which they do not aſpire. 


The Government is almoſt the ſame, as at 
Bern; and the Magiſtrate that is called the 
© Advoyer at Bern, is here call'd the Burgo- 
maſter. The Revenue of the State is here juſt- 
ly. accounted for, ſo that the publick Purſe is 
much richer than at Bern; the Arſenal is much 
better furniſh'd, and the Fortifications are 
more regular. There is a great Trade ſtirring 
here; and as their Lake, that is 24 Miles 
long, and about two, or three broad, ſupplies 

them well with Proviſions, fo their Rive | 
carries their Manafacture to the Rhine, from 


whence it is convey d as they pleaſe, One of 
their chief Manufacturies is Crape, which is 


in. all Reſpects the beſt I ever ſaw. I will not 
ſcribe the Situation of the Town, but ſhall 


content my {elf to tell you, that it is extream 


pleaſant. 
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pleaſant. The Country about. it is moun- 
tainous, and the Winters are hard. For the 
Lake freezes quite over, only in ſome Places 
the Ice never lies, which is believ'd a Mark, 
that ſome Springs riſe there, which cauſe that 
Heat. So alſo in the Lake of Geneva, tho? it 
18 never quite frozen, yet great Boards of Ice 
lye in ſeveral Parts; but theſe are never ſeen 


in ſome Parts of the Lake, which is ſuppos d 
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to flow from the ſame CauſG. 

But to return to Zurich, one, ſees here the 
true ancient Simplicity of the Switzers, not 
corrupted with Luxury, or Vanity. Their Wo- 
men not only do not converſe familiarly with 
Men, except thoſe of their near Kindred, bur 
even, in the Streets, do not make any Returns 
to the Civility of Strangers. For it is only 
Strangers, that put off their Hats to Women, 
but they make no Courteſies. And here, as 
in all Switzerlaud, Women are not ſaluted, but 
the Civility is expreſs'd by taking them by 


the Hand. There is one Thing ſingular in 


the Conſtitution of Zurich; that is, their lit- 
tle Council conſiſts of 50 Perſt ons, but there 
tt in it only 25 at a Time; and fo the two 
halves of this Council, as each of them has 
his proper Burgomaſter, have alſo the Govern- 
ment in their Hands by Turns, and they 
ſhift every ſix Months, at Midſummer, and at 
' Chriſlmas. The whole Canton is divided into 
nine great Bailiages, and 21 Caſtellaneries : 
in the former, the Bailiff reſides conſtantly ; 
but the Caftellan, who is alſo one of the great 
Council, has fo little to do, that he lives at 
an i wie a er nts 
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Zurich, and goes only at ſome ſet Times of 
the Year to do Juſtice, 4 
The Vertue of this Canton has appear d ſig- 
nally in their adhering firmly to the ancient 
Capitulations with the French, and not flac- 


kening in any Article, which has been done by 
all the other Cantons, where Money has a ſo- 
vereign Influence; but here it has never pre- 


vail'd. They have converted the ancient Re- 
_ venues of the Church more generally to pious 
Uſes, than has been done any where. elſe, that 
I know of. They have many Hoſpitals well 
entertain'd ; in one, as I was told, there was 
650 Poor kept; but as they ſupport the real 


Charities, which belong to ſuch Endowments, . 


fo they deſpiſe that vain Magnificence of 
Buildings, which is too generally affected 
elſewhere ; for theirs are very plain, and one 
of the Government there faid to me very ſen- 
fibly, that they thought it enough to main- 


tain their Poor, as Poor, and did not judge it 


proper to lodge them, as Prince. 
The Dean and Chapter are likewiſe ſtill 
continu'd, as a Corporation, and enjoy the 


Revenues, which they had before the Refor- 


mation; but if they ſubſiſt plentifully, they 
labour hard, for they have generally two or 
three Sermons a Day, and at leaſt one. The 
firſt begins at five a Clock in the Morning; 
From Geneva, and all Switzerland over, there 


are daily Sermons, which were ſubſtituted 


upon the Reformation, to the Maſs, But 
the Sermons are generally too long, and the 
Preachers have departed from the firſt De- 


fgn of theſe Sermons, * were intended 
| 10 
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to be an Explication of a whole Chapter, and 
an Exhortation upon it. And if this were ſo 
contriv'd, that it were in all not above a Quar- 
ter of an Hour long, as it would be heard by 
the People with leſs Wearineſs, and more Pro- 
fit, fo it would be a vaſt Advantage to the 
Preachers. For, as it would oblige them to ſtu- 
a the Scriptures much, ſo having once made 
themfelves Maſters of the practical Parts of 
the Scripture, ſuch ſhort, and ſimple Diſcour- 
ſes would "coſt them leſs Pains, chan thoſe 
more labour'd Sermons do, which conſuine 
the greateſt Part of their Time, and too of- 
ten to very little Purpoſe. _ 
Among the Archives of the Dean and Chap- 

ter, there is a vaſt Collection of Letters, writ- 
ten either to Bullinger, or by him; they are 
bound up, and make a great many Volumes 
in Folio; and out of theſe, no Doubt but 
one might diſcover a great many Particulars 
relating to the Hiſtory of the Reformation : 
For, as Bullinger liv'd long, fo he was much 
eſteem' d. He procur'd a very kind Recep- 
tion to be given to ſome of our 'Engliſ (Exiles 
in Queen Mary's Reign, in particular to Sands, 
_ afterwards Arch-biſhop of 'Tork; to Horn, af- 
terwards Biſhop of Finchefter ; and to Jewel, 
| Biſhop of Saliſbury. He gave them Lodgings 
in the Cloſe, and uſed them with all poſſible 
Kindneſs; and as they preſented fome Silver- 
Cups to the Colledge, with an Inſcription, 
acknowledging tlie kind Reception, they had 
found there, which Tfaw, ſo they continu'd 
to keep a conſtant Correſpondence with Bul- 
Unger, after the happy Re eſtabliſhment -of 
| | | | tne 
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the Reformation under Queen Elizabeth; of 
which I read almoſt a whole Volume while 
I was there. Moſt of them contain only the 
general News, but ſome were more 1mpor- 
tant, and relate to the Diſputes then on Foot, 
concerning the Habits of the Clergy, which 
gave the firſt Beginnings to our unhappy Di- 
viſions; and by the Letters, of which I read 
the Originals, it appears, that the Biſhops 
preſerv'd the ancient Habits, rather in Com- 
pliance with the Queen's Inclinations, than 
out of any liking they had to them; ſo far 
they were from liking them, that they plain- 
ly expreſs'd their Diſlike of them. Jewel, in 
a Letter, bearing Date the 8th of February 
1566. wiſhes, that the Veſtments, together 
with all the other Remnants of Popery, might 
be thrown both out of their Churches, and 
out of the Minds of the people, and laments 
the Queen's Fixedneſs to them, ſo that ſhe 
would ſuffer no Change to be made. And in 
January the ſame Year, Sands writes to the 
ſame Purpoſe. Contenditur de Veſtibus Papi- 
ſticis utendis vel non utendis, dabit Deus his 
quoque Finem. Diſputes are now on Foot con- 
cerning the Popiſh Veſtments, whether they 
ſhould be uſed or not; but God will put an 
End to thoſe Things, Horn, Biſhop of in- 
cheſter, went farther : For in a Letter dated 
the 16th of Fuly, 1565. he writes of the Act 
concerning the Habits, with great Regret, 
and expreſſes, ſome Hopes that it might be 
repealed next Seſſion of Parliament, if the 
Popiſh Party did not hinder it; and he 
ſeems to. ſtand in Doubt 1 8 he ſhould 
| 2 2 
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conform himſelf to it, or not; upon which 
he deſires Bullinger's Advice. And in many 
Letters writ on that Subject, it is aſlerted, 
That both Craumer and Ridley intended to pro- 
eure an Act for aboliſning the Habits, and 
that they only defended their Lawfulnefs, 
but not their Fifneſs; and therefore they bla- 
med private Perſons, that reftus'd to obey the 
Laws. Grindal, in a Letter dated the 27th of 
Auguſt 1566, writes, That all the Bifhops, 
who had been beyond Sea, had, at their Re- 
furn, dealt with the Queen to let the Mat- 
ter of the Habits fall; but ſhe was ſo pre-poſ- 
ſeſs'd, that tho' they had all endeavour'd to 
divert her from proſecuting that Matter, ſhe 
continu'd ſtill inflexible. This had made them 
reſolve to ſubmit to the Laws, and to wait 
for a fit Opportunity to reverſe them. He 
laments the ill Effects of the Oppoſition, that 
ſome had made to them, which had extream- 
Ty irritated the Queen's Spirit, ſo that ſhe 
was now much more heated in thoſe Matters, 
than formerly. He alfo thanks Bullinger for 
the Letter, that he had writ, juſtifxing the 
lawtul Ufe of the Habits, which he ſays, 
had done great Service. Cox, Biſhop of Ely, 
in one of his Letters, laments the Averſion, 
that they found in the Parliament, to all the 
Propoſitions, that were made for the Refor- 
mation of Abuſes. Fewel, in a Letter dated 
the 22d of May 1550. writes, That the Queen 
Fefus'd to be call'd Head of the Church, and 
adds, That that Title could not juſtly be gi- 
ven to any Mortal, it being due only to 
Chriſt; and that ſuch Titles had been D 
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muck abus'd by Anti-Chriſt, that they ought 
not to be any longer continu'd. On all theſe 
Paſſages I will make no Reflections here; 
for I ſet them down, only to ſhew what was 
the Senſe of our chiet Church-men, at that 
Time, concerning thoſe Matters, which have 
ſince engag'd us into ſuch warm and angry 
Diſputes; and this may be no inconſiderable 
Inſtruction to one, that intends to write 
the Hiſtory of, that Time. The laſt Parti- 
cular, with which I intend to end this Let- 
ter, might ſeem a little too learned, if I were 
N to a leſs knowing Man, than your 

elf. 
I have taken ſome Pains in my Travels to 
examine all the ancient Manuſcripts of the 
New Teſtament, concerning that doubted 
Paſſage of St. John's Epiſtle, There are three 
that bear Witneſs in Heaven, the Father, the 
Word, and the Spirit; and theſe three are one. 
Bullinger doubted much of it, becauſe he found 
it not in an ancient Latin Manuſcript at 
Zurich, which ſeems to be about 890 Years 
old : For it 3s written in that Hand, that 
began to be us'd in Charles the Great's Time, 
I turn'd the Manuſcript over, and found the 
Paſſage was not there; but this was certainly 
the Error, or Omiſſion of the Coppier. For 
before the General Epiſtles in that Manu- 
ſcript, the Preface of St. Ferom's is to be 
found ; in which, he ſays, that he was the 
more exact in that Tranſlation, that ſo he 
might diſcover the Fraud of the 4rrians, wha 
had ſtruck out that Paſſage concerning the 
Trinity. This Preface is printed in Lira's Biz 
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ble; but how it came to be left out by Eraf 
mus, in his Edition of that Father's Works, 1s 
that, of which I can give no Account. For, as 
on the one Hand, Eraſmus's Sincerity ought 
not to be too raſhly cenſur'd, fo on the other 
Hand,that Preface being in all the Manuſcripts, 
ancient, or modern of thoſe Bibles, that have 
the other Prefaces in them, that I ever yet ſaw, 
it is not eaſy to imagine, what made Erafmus 
not publiſh it; and it is in the Manuſcript 
Bibles at Baſle, where he printed his Edition of 
St. Ferom's Works. In the old Manuſcript Bi- 
ble of Geneva, that ſeems to be above 700 Years 
old, both the Preface, and the Paſſage are ex- 
tant, but with this Difference from the com- 
mon Editions; that the common Editions ſet 
the Verſe concerning the Father, the Word, and 
the Spirit, before that of the Water, the Blood, 
and the Spirit; which comes after it in this 
Copy. And that I may in this Place end all 
the Readings I found of this Paſſage in my 
Travels; there is a Manuſcript in St. Mark's 
Library in Venice, in three Languages, Greek, 
Latin, and Arabick, that ſeems not above 400 
Years old; in which this Paſſage is not in the 
Greek, but it is in the Latin ſet after the other 
three, with a Sicut to join it to what goes be- 
fore. And in a Manuſcript Latin Bible in the 
Library of St. Laurence, at Florence, both St. 
Ferom's Preface, and this Paſſage are extant; 
but this Paſſage comes after the other, and is 
- pinn'd to it with a Sicut, as is in that of Venice; 
yet Sicut is not in the Geneva Manuſcript. 
There are two Greek Manuſcripts of the Epi- 
files at Baſſe, which ſeem to be _— 500 
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Years old; in neither of which, this Paſſage 
is to be found. They have alſo an ancient La- 
tin Bible, which is about 800 Years old; in 
which, tho St. F-rom's Prologue is inſerted, 
yet this Paſſage 18 wanting. | At Straſburg 1 
ſaw four very ancient Manuſcripts of the New 
Teſtament in Latin; three of theſe ſeem'd to 
be about the Time of Charles the Great; but 
the fourth ſeem'd to be much ancienter, and 
may belong to the ſeventh Century; in it 
neither the Prologue nor the Place 1s extant, 
but it is added, at the Foot of the Page, with 
another Hand. In two of the other, the Pro- 
logue is extant, but the Place is not; only in 
one of them it is added on the Margin. In the 
fourth, as the Prolegue is extant, ſo is the 
Place likewiſe, but it comes after the Verſe of 
the other three, and is join'd to it thus, cut 
Tres ſunt in Celo, 

It ſeem'd ſtrange to me, and it is almoſt 
incredible, that in the Vatican Library, there 
are no ancient Latin Bibles; where, above all 
other Places, they ought to be look d for; but 
I ſaw none above 400 Years old. There is in- 
deed the famous Greek Manuſcript of great Va- 
Ine, which the Chanozne Shelſtrat, that was Li- 
brary-Keeper, aſſerted to be 1400 Years old, 
and proy'd it by the great Similitude of the 
Characters, with thoſe, that are upon St. Hip- 
polito's Statue; which is ſo evident, that if his 
Statue was made about his Time, the Anti- 
quity of this Manuſcript is not to be diſpu- 
ted. If the Characters are not ſo fair, and 
have not all the Marks of Antiquity, that ap- 
pears in the King's Manuſcript at St. Fames's, 
\'- hp D4 yet 
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yet this has been much 8 and ig 


much more entire. The Paſſage, that has led 


me into this Digreſſion, is not to be found in 
the Vatican Manuſcript, no more, than it is in the 
King's Manuſcript. And with this I will fi- 
niſh my Account of Zurich. The publick Li- 
bray is very noble; the Hall, in which it is 
plac'd, is large and well contriv'd; there is a 
very handſome Cabinet of Medals, and fo T 
will break off. But when I have gone ſo much 
farther, that Thave gather'd Materials for ano- 
ther Letter of this Volume, you may look tor 
_ a ſecond Entertainment, ſuch as it is, from 
7 5 Tours, c. 
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POSTSCRIPT, 


[| Told you, that in Bern, the Bailiages are 
given by a Sort of a Ballot, which is ſo 
managed, that no Man's Vote 1s known. But 
I muſt now add, that ſince I was firſt there, 
they have made a conſiderable Regulation in 
the Way of Voting, when Offices are to be 
given, which approaches much nearer the Ve- 
#etzan Method, and which expoſes the Com- 
petitors more to Chance; and by Conſequence, 
may put an End to the Intrigues, that are 
ſo much in Uſe for obtaining thoſe Imploy+ 
ments. There is a Number of Balls put in- 
to a Box, equal to the Number of thoſe, that 
have Right to vote, and that are preſent ; of 
theſe the third Part is gilt, and two Parts are 
only {ilyer'd, ſo "uy one takes out a * 3 
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but none can vote, except thoſe, who have the 
gilt Balls: ſo that hereafter a Man may have 
more, than two Thirds ſure, and yet be caſt in 
a Competition. 

There is one Thing, for which the Switzers, 
in particular thoſe of Bern, cannot be enough 
commended ; they have, ever ſince the Perſe- 
cution began firſt in France, open'd a San- 
ctuary to ſuch, as have retir'd thither, in ſo 
generous and ſo Chriſtian a Manner, that it 
deſerves all the honourable Remembrances, 
that can be made of it. Such Miniſters , 
and others, that were at firſt condemn'd in 
France, for the Affair of the Cevermes, have 
not only found a kind Reception here, but 
all the Support, that could be expected, and 
indeed much more, than could have been in 
Reaſon expected. For they have aſſign'd the 
French Miniſters a Penſion of five Crowns a 
Month; if they were unmarry'd, have in- 
creas'd it to ſuch, as had a Wife and Children; 
ſo that ſome had above ten Crowns a Month 
Penfion. They diſpers'd them over all the 
Pais de Vaud But the greateſt Number ſtay'd 
at Lauſanne, and Vevqy. In order to the 7 te 
porting of this Charge, the Charities of Zu- 
rich, and the other neighbouring Proteſtant 
States, were brought hither. Not only the 
Proteſtant Cantons, but the Griſons, and ſome 
ſmall States, that are under the Protection of 
the Cantons, ſuch as Nenfchatel, S. Gall, and 
ſome others, have ſent in their Charities to 
Bern, who diſpenſe them, with great Diſcre- 
tion, and bear what farther Charge this Re- 
lief brings upon them. And in this laſt, —_ 
„ / Ne b | an 
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and deplorable Diſperſion of thoſe Churches, 
the whole Country has been animated with 
ſuch a Spirit of Charity and Compaſſion, that 
every Man's Houſe and Purſe has been open'd 
to the Refugees, that have paſs d thither in 
ſuch Numbers, that ſometimes there have been 
above 2000 in | Lauſanne alone; and of theſe, 
there were at one Time near 200 Miniſters; 
and they all met with a Kindneſs and Free- 
heartedneſs, that loak'd more like ſomewhat 
of the primitive Age reviv'd, than the Dege- 
neracy of the Age in which we live. 18117 
1 fhall conclude this Poſtſoript, which is 
already ſwell'd te the Bigneſs of 2 Letter, 
with a ſad Inſtance of the Anger and Heat, 
that riſes among Divines concerning Matters 
of ſmall Confequence. | . 80 
The middle Way, that Amirald, Daille, and 
ſome others in France, took in the Matters, that 
were diſputed in Holland, concerning the Di- 
vine Decrees, and the Extent of the Death of 
Chrift, as it came to be generally follow'd in 
France, ſo it had ſome Aſſertors, both in Ge- 
neva and Switzerland, who deny'd the Imputa- 
tion of Adam's Sin, and aſſerted the Univerſa- 
lity of Chriſt's Death, together with a ſuffi- 
cient Grace given to all Men, aſſerting with 
this a particular and free Necree of Election, 
with an efficacious Grace for thoſe included in 
it. Theſe came to be call'd Univerſaliffs, and 
began to grow very conſiderable in Geneva: 
Two of the Profeſſors of Divinity there, being 
known to favour thoſe Opinions. Upon this, 
thoſe, who adher'd ſtrictly to the oppolite Do- 
drine, were inflam d; and the Contentiog | 
| : grew 
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grew to that Height, that almoſt the whole 
Town came to be concern'd, and all were di- 

_ vided into Parties. If upon this, the Magi- 

ſtrates had injoin'd Silence to both Parties, 
they had certainly acted wiſely; for theſe are 
Speculations ſo little certain, and fo little ef- 
ſential to Religion, that a Diverſity of Opi- 

nions ought not to be made the Occaſion of 
Feat, or Faction. But tho' the Party of the 
Univerſalifs was conſiderable. in Geneva, it 
was very {mall in Switzerland; therefore ſome 
Divines there, that adher'd to the old receiv'd 
Doctrine, drew up ſome Articles, in which all 
theſe Doctrines were not only condemn'd, to- 
gether with ſome Speculations, that were af- 
ſerted concerning Adam's Immortality, and 
other Qualities belonging to the State of In- 
nocency ; but becauſe Capel, and ſome other 
Criticks, had not only aſſerted the Novelty 
of the Points, but had taken the Liberty to 
correct the Reading of the Hebrew, ſuppoſing 
that ſome Errors had been committed by the 
Copiers of the Bible, both in the Vowels and 
Conſonants. In Oppoſition to this, they con- 
demn'd all Corrections of the Hebrew Bible, 
and aſſerted the Antiquity of the Points, or at 
leaſt of the Power, and Reading according to 
them; by which, tho' they did not engage all 
to be of Buxtorf's Opinion, as to the Antiqui- 
ty of the Points, yet they ſhut the Door a- 
gainſt all Corrections of the preſent Punctua- 
tion. If this Canſent of Doctrine, for ſo they 
term'd it, had been made only the Standard, 
againſt which no Man might have taught, 
without incurring Cenſures, the Scyerity — 
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been more tolerable: But they oblig'd all ſuch, 
as ſhould be admitted either to the Miniſtry, 
er to a Profeſſor's Chair, to ſign: fic. ſextio, /o 
IT think; and this being ſo ſettled at Beru and 
Zurich, it was alſo carry'd- by their Antho- 
Fity at Geneva, But for thoſe in Office, the 
Moderator, and Clerk ſign'd it in all their 
Names; and thus they were not contented 
to make only a Regulation in thoſe Matters, 
but they would needs, according to a Maxim, 
that has been ſo often fatal to the Church, en- 
ter into Peoples Conſciences, and either ſhut 
out young Men from Imployments, or 1npoſe 
a Teſt upon them, which, perhaps, ſome have 
ſign'd, not without Struglings in their Con- 
ſcience. Yet ſome; that ſet on this Teſt, or 
Conſent, are Men of ſuch extraordinary 
Worth, that I am confident, they have acted 
in this Matter, out of a ſincere Zeal, for that 
which they believe to be the Truth; only I 
wiſh they had larger, and freer Souls. 

The only conſiderable Tax, under which 
the Svitzers lie, is, that when Eſtates are 
ſold, the fifth Part of the Price belongs to 
the Publick; and all the Abatement, that the 
Bailiff can make, is, to bring it to a ſixth 
Part. This they call the Lod, which is de- 
riv'd from Alodium ; only there are ſome 
Lands, that are Frank-alod, which lie not un: 
der this Tax, But this falling only on the 
Sellers of Eſtates, it was thought « juſt Puniſh- 
ment, and a wiſe Reſtraint on ill Husbands of 
their Eſtates. - e 

I was the more confirm'd in the Account I 


have given you, of the Derivation of Advoyer, 
Bad . 9 when 


3 

when I found, that in ſome ſmall Towns in 
the Canton of Bern, the chief Magiſtrate is 
ftill ſo call'd; as in Payern + So that I make 
no Doubt, but as the ancient Magiſtrates, in 
the Time of the Romans, that were to give an 
Account of the Town, were call'd Advocates 
and afterwards the Judge in Civil Matters, 
that was nam'd by the Biſhops, was call'd at 
firſt Advocate, and afterwards Vidam, or 
Vicedominus : So this was the Title, that was 
{till continu'd in Bern, while they were under 
the Auſtrian and German Yoke z and was pre- 
ſerv'd by them, when they threw it off. | 
I have perhaps touch'd too lightly the laſt 
Difference, that was in Switzerland, which re- 
lated to the Canton of Glaris. In the Can- 
ton of Apenzell, as the two Religions are to- 
lerated , fo they are ſeparated in different 
Quarters : Thoſe of one Religion, have the one 
half of the Canton; and thoſe of the other 
Religion, have the other half; ſo they live 
apart : But in Glaris they are mix'd. And 
now the Number of the Papiſts is become very 
low ; one aſſnr'd me, there were not above 
200 Families of that Religion, and thoſe are 
alſo ſo poor, that their Neceſſities diſpoſe 
ſome of them every Day to change their Relt- 
goo The other Popiſh Cantons, ſeeing the 
anger of loſing their Intereſt intirely in that 
Canton, and being ſet on by the Intrigues of 

a Court, that has underſtood well the Poli 
of imbroiling all other States, made great Ule 
of ſome Complaints, that were brought by 
the Papiſts of Glaris, as if the prevailing of 
the other Religion expos'd them to much In- 
juſtice 
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juſtice and Oppreſſion ; and upon that, they 
propos d, that the Canton ſhould be equally di- 
vided into two Halves, as Appenzel was. This 
was extreamly unjuſt, ſince the Papiſts were 
mot the tenth, or perhaps the twentieth Part 
of the Canton. It is true, it was ſo ſituated 
in the midſt of the Popiſn Cantons, that the 
Proteſtant Cantons could not eaſily come to 
their Ajſiſtance. But thoſe of Glaris reſolv'd 
to die, rather, than ſuffer this Injuſtice. And 
the Proteſtant Cantons reſolv d to engage in a 
Mar with the Popiſh Cantons, if they im- 
N this Matter on their Brethren of Glaris. 

laſt this Temper was found, that in all 
Suits of Law between thoſe of different Reli- 
ions, two Thirds of the Judges ſhould be al- 
ways of the Religion of the Defendant. But 


whale this Conteſt was on Foot, thoſe who, as 


is beliey'd, fomented it, if they did not ſet it 
on, knew how to make their Advantage of the 
Conjuncture: For then was the Fortification 


of Huningben, at the Ports of Baſle, much ad- 


vancid; of the Importance of which, they are 


now very apprehenſive, when it is too late. 


There are ſix noble Families in Bern, that 
have Rill this Priviſege, that when any of 
them are choſen to be of the Council, they take 
Place before all the ancient Counſellors; 
whereas all the reſt take Place, according to 
the Order in hich they were choſen to be of 
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Milan, the firſt of October, 1685. 


 o FTER 2 ſhort Stay at Zurich, we 
4 went down the Lake, where we paſs d 


- 


under the Bridge at Rippeyſtved, which 
is a very noble Work for ſuch a Country. 


The Lake is there about half a Mile broad; 


the Bridge is about twelve Foot broad, but 
hath no Rails on either Sige; ſo that if the 
Wind blows hard, which 1s no extraordina- 
ry Thing there, a Man is in great Danger of 
being blown into the Lakes; and this ſame 


Defect I found in almeſt-all the Bridges of h 


Lombardy, which ſeem'd very ſtrange; for 
ſince that Defence is made upon ſo ſmall an 
Expence, it was amazing to ſee Bridges ſo 
naked; and that was more ſurprizing in ſome 
Places where the Bridges are both high and 
long; yet I never heard of any Miſchief, that 
follow'd on this ; but thoſe are ſober Coun- 


tries, where drinking is not much in Uſe. 
After two Days Journey, we came to Cove, 


whichis the chief Town of the Griſons, and 


where 


* 
* 


- » Ro 


| where we found a general Dyet of the three | 
Leagues ſitting. So that having ſtay d ten 
Days there, I came to be inform'd of a great 


many Particulars concerning thoſe Leagues, 


is but little, and may contain between four 
and five thouſand Souls; it lies in a Bottom 


with Mountains of all Hands, ſo that they 


bave a very ſhort Summer; for the Snow 1s 


not melted, till May or Fane ; and it began 
to fnow in September, when I was there. 
On a riſing Ground, at the Eaſt-end of the 


bendaries live. All within the Cloſe are 


Papiſts; but all the Town are Proteſtants, 
and they live pretty neighbourly together. 


Above a Quarter of a Mile high in the Hill, 


one goes up by a ſteep Aſcent ts St. Lucius 8 
Chapel. My Curioſity carry d me thither ; 
tho' I gave no Faith to the Legend of King 


Lacius, and of his coming fo far from home, 


to be the Apoſtle of the Griſons. His Chapel 
3s a little Vault, about ten Foot ſquare, where 


* a ſmall Brook, that a little below the 
own falls into the Rhine. It is inviron'd 


which are not commonly known. The Town 


Town, is the Cathedral, the Biſhop's Palace, 
and the Cloſe, where the Dean and ſix Pre- 


there is an Altar, and where Mats is faid = 


on ſome great Feſtivities: It is ſituated under 
a natural Arch, that is in the Rock, which 
was thought proper to be given out to have 
been the Cell of a Hermit; from it ſome 
| s of a ſmall Fountain fall down; neat 
the Chapel. The Biſhop aſſur'd me, it had a 


miraculous Virtue for weak Eyes, and that. ; 


it was oily ; but neither Taſte nor * A 
1 * could 


\ - 


6 


1 
could diſcover to me any Oilyneſs. I beliere 


it may be veyy good for the Eyes, as all 


Rock-Water is. But when I offer d to ſnew 


the good old Biſhop, that the Legend of Lu- 


cus was a Fable in all the Parts of it, but 
moſt remarkably in that, which related to 
the Griſons ; and that we had no Kings in 
Britain at that Time, but were a Province to 
the Romans That no ancient Authors ſpeak 
of it, Bede being the firſt, that mentions it; 


and that the pretended Letter to Pope Elu- 


therius, together with his Anfwer, has evi- 


dient Characters of Forgery in it: All this 
ſignify'd nothing to the Biſhop, who aſſur d 


me, that they had a Tradition of that in 
their Church, and that it was inſerted in 
their Breviary, which he firmly believ'd. He 
alſo told me the other Legend of King Lucius as 
Siſter, St. Emerita, who was burnt there, and 
of whoſe Veil there was yet a conſiderable 
Remnant referv'd among their Relmues. - 1 
tonfeſs'I never ſaw a Relique ſo ill difguis d; 
for it is a Piece of worn Linnen Cloth lately 
waſh'd, and the burning did not ſeem to be 
4 Month old; and yet when they took it out 


of the Cafe; to ſhew it me, there were ſome 


there, that with great Devotion rubb'd their 
Beads upon it. The Bifhop had ſome Con- 
teſts with his Dean; and being a Prince of 
die Empire, he had proſcribd him. The 
n had alſo behav'd himſelf ſo inſolently, 
that by an Order of the Dyet, to which es. 
ven the Biſhop 
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of the Popiſh, and Proteſtant Communities, 
2 aw was long ago made againſt Eceleſi- 
aſtical Immunities. This Attempt on the 
Dean was made four Years, ago. As ſoon as 
he was let out, he went to Rome, and made 
great Complaints of the Biſhop; and it was 
thought the Popith Party intended to move 
in the Dyet, while we were there, for the 
repealing of that Law ; but they did it not. 
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Biſhop and Dean, was the Exemptions to 
which: the Pean and Chapter pretended, and 
upon which the Biſhop; made tome Invaſion: 
_ Uponi.whadhy, Ii took Occaſion to ſhew: him 
the Novelty of thoſe Exemptions, and that 
in the primitive Church it was believ'd, that 
the Biſſlop had the Authority! over his Preſby- 
ters, by a Divine Right bf and if it was: by 
a divine Right, then the Pope could not ex- 
empt them from his Obedience. But the 
Biſhop would not carry the Matter ſo high, 
and contented himſelf with two Maxims: 
lie one was, That the Biſhop was Chriſt's. - 
Vicar in his Dioceſs; and the other was, 
That what the Pope was in the Catholick 
5 the Biſhop was the fame in his Dio 
cels. eee, eee I eckt 
He was a good natur d Man, and did not: 
make Uſe of the great Authority, that he has! 
over the Papiſts there, to ſet them on to live 
uneaſily with their Neighbours! of anather. 
Religion That Biſhop was anciently a great 
Prince z- and. the greateſt Part of the League, 
that carries ſtill the Name of the Houſe ef 
God, belong d ta him; tho I'was: — 
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that Prezallia, one of thoſe Communities, was 
a free State above ſix hundred Years ago, 
and that they have Records yet extant, that 
prove this. The other Communities of this 
League, bought their Liberties from ſeveral 
Biſhops ſome conſiderable Time before the 
Reformation, of which the Deeds are yet ex- 
tant; ſo that it is am impudent ow to 
ſay, as ſome have done, that they ſhook off his 
Yoke: at that Time. 1 e UE Pb. 5 
The Biſhop hath yet reſerv'd a Revenud 
bol about one thouſand Pounds — a Lear ; 
and every one of the Prebendaries hath near 
two hundred Pounds à Tear. It is not eaſy 
to imagine out of what the Riches of this 
Country is rais d; for one fees nothing but 
4 Tract of vaſt Mountains, that ſeem barren 
Rocks, and. ſome little Valleys among them 
not 4 Mile broad, and the beſt Part of theſe 
is 'waſh'd away by the Rhine, and ſome „ 
Brooks, that fall into it. But their Wealth 
conſiſts chiefly in their Hills, which afford 
inch Paſture; and in the hot Months, in 


which all the Paſture of Italy is Seen 
9 


parch'd, the Cattel are driven into theſe 
Hills, which brings them in a Revenue of 
above two hundred thouſand Crowns a Year. 
The Publick is indeed very poor; but parti- - 
cular Perſons are ſo rich, that I knew a great 
many there, who were believ'd to have E. 
Mates, to the Value of one hundred thouſand. 
Crowns: Mr. Schòveſteiu, that is accounted 
the richeſt Man in the Country, is believ'd 
to be worth a Million, I mean of Livres. 
The Government _ is purely a Commons 


* 
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wealth; for in the Choice of their Magi - 
ſtrates, every Man, that is above fixteen 
Vears old, hath his Voice; which is alſo the 
Conſtitution of ſome of the ſmall Cantons. 

The three Leagues, are, the League of the Gr:- 
ſons, that of the Houſe ꝙ God, and that of 
r to G00 01A 
They believe, that upon the Incurſions of 
the Goths and Vandals, as ſome fled to the 
Venetian Iſlands, out of which aroſe that fa- 
mous Common- wealth; ſo others came and 
ſhelter d themſelves in thoſe Valleys, They 
told me of an ancient Inſcription, lately 
found? of a Stone, where, on thè one Side, is 
graven, Omitto Rhetos Indomitot, and Me plus ul 
tra is on the other; which they pretend was 
made by Julius Cæſar. The Stone, on which 
this Inſcript ion is, is upon one of their Moun- 
tains; but I did not paſs that Way, ſo I can 
make no Judgment concerning it. After the 
firſt forming of this People, they were caſt in- 
to little States, according to the different 
Valleys, which they inhabited, and in which 
Juſtice was aümsnifbel ; and ſo they fell un- 
der the Power of ſome little Princes, that be- 
came ſevere Maſters. But when they ſaw the 

Example, that the Switzers had ſet them, in 

Making off the Auſtrian Yoke above two hun- 
dred Years ago, they likewiſe combin'd: to 
ſhake off theirs; only ſome few of thoſe ſmall 
Princes us'd their Authority better, and con- 
curr'd with the People in ſhaking off the 
Yoke, and ſo they are ſtill Parts of the Body. 

Only Haldeyftein is an abſolute Sovereignty.; 
it is about two Miles from Coire to the Weſt; 


\ 
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on che other Side of the Rhine. The whole 
Territory is about half a Mile long, at the 


2.9 


Foot of the Alps, where there is ſcarce any 
Breadth. The Authority ot theſe Barons, was 
formerly more abſolute, than it is now; for 
the Subjects were their Slaves: But to keep to- 
gether the little Village, they: have granted 
them a Power of naming a Liſt for their Ma- 
giſtrates, the Perſon being to be nam d by the 
Baron; who hath alſo the Right of pardon- 
ing, a Right of; coining, and every Thing 
allo that belongs to a Sovereign. I ſaw this 
little Prince in Coire, in an Equipage not ſui- 
table to his Quality; for he was in all Points 
like a very ordinary Gentleman, There are 
three other Baronies, that are Menibers of the 
Dyet, and ſubject to it; the chief belong d to 
the Arch-Dukes of Inchpruck ; the other two 


belong to Mr. Schovenſtein, aud Mr. de Mont. 


They are the Heads of thoſe Communities, of 
which their Baronies are compos d; they 
name the Magiſtrates out of the Liſts, that 
are preſented to them by their Subjects; and 
they have the Right of pardoning, and of 
Confiſcations. That belonging to the Houſe. 
of Auſtria, is the biggeſt; it hath. five: Voices 
in the Dyet, and it can raiſe twelve hundred 
Men. One Travers bought it of the Emperor, 
in the Year 1679. He enter d upon the Rights 
of the ancient Parons, -which.yvere ſpecity'd, 


in an Agreement, that palt between him and 


0 ” 
- 
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his F eaſants, and was confir med by the Em- 
Peror. Travers made many Incroachments. 
eme Privileges of his Subjects, who upon 
ſhat made their e the League, * 

1 . But 
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But 7. -avers would have the Matter judg'd af 
Inchpruck; and the Emperor ſupported him in 
this pretenſi jon, and ſent an Agent to the 
Dyet. I was preſent when he had his Audi- 
ence. in which there was nothing but general 
Complements : But the Dyet ſtood 
their Conſtitution, and effected, that the Em- 
N. or had no Authority to judge in that 
atter, which belong d only to them ; fo Tra- 
vers was forc d to let his Pretenſions 8 
All the other Parts of this State ure- 
ly Democratical z there are three di 7h Bo- 
dies, or Leagues, and every one of theſe are pt 
intire overnment ; and the Aſſembly, 
_ Dyet of the three Leagues, is only 2 Confede- 
Facy, like the united Provinces, or the Can- 
There are fixty ſeven Voices in the 
prot Dyet, which are thus divided. The 
eaguè of the Griſons, hath twenty eight Voi- 
ces ; that of the Honſe 0 God, hath twat 


| four; and that of the * riſdi@ions, hath 
teen. The Juriſdictions belopg'd anciently t to 
the Houſe of Auſtria z but they Lqring Maki 
off 158 N were incorporated into 
the But in the laft Wars of Germany, 
the 7 5 thouę =o have brought them 
ngain under their Y et they defended 
their Liberty with 5 5 oc Vi wc that the 
Auſtridus, it ſeems, thought tho Conqueſt not 
worth-the while, and that it — 77515 not quit 
the Coff! They” were affrighted by two. ex- 
traordinar Actions: In one Village, which 
quite abandon'd by all the Men bong; 
„ who left the Women in it, ſome 
fas 5 T was told, were quarter'd, he 1. 
* wars © / 


5 
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were apprehenſive of no Danger from their Ho- 
ſteſſes. But the Women intended to let their 

Husbands ſee, that they were capable of con- 
triving, and executing a bold Action; tho' it 
muſt be confeſs'd, it was a little too rough 
and barbarous for the Sex. They enter'd into 
2 Combination, to cut the Throats of all the 
Soldiers at one Time. The Woman that pro- 
*pos'd this, had four lodg'd with her, and ſhe 
with her own Hands diſpatch'd them all; and 
"io tid all the reſt; not one Soidier eſcaping, 
to carry away the News of ſo unheard of a 
Rage. In another Place, a Body of the 
Auffriam came into a Valley, that was quite 
*abandon'd ; for the Men, that had no Arms 
but their Clubs, and Staves, had got up to 
the Mountains; but they took their Meaſures 
ſo well, and poſſeſsd themſelves ſo of the 
Paſſes, that they came down upon the Soldi- 
ers with ſo much Fury, that they defeated 
them quite, fo that very few eſcap d; and it 
1s certain, that the * them would 
have 'prov'd a very hard Work. It it true, 
they are not in a Condition to hold out long, 
the Publick is ſo poor. So that tho? particular 
"Perſons are extream rich, yet they have no 
publick Revenue; but every Man is concern'd 
to preſerve his Liberty, which is more intire 
Here, than it is even in Switzerland, But this 
| ſwells often too much, and throws them into 
A e The League of the Griſons, 
Ts the firſt, and moſt ancient, and it is com- 
pos d of eight and twenty Communities, af 
Which there are eighteen Papiſts, and the reſt 

are Proteſtants. The Communities of the 

n E twa 
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tuo Religions, live neighbourly together, yet 
they do not ſuffer thoſe of another Religion 
to live among them: So that every Commu- 
nity is intirely of the ſame Religion; and if 
any one changes, he muſt go into another 
Community. Each Community is an intire 
State within it ſelf, and all Perſons muſt meet 
.once à Tear to chuſe the Judge, and his Af 


ſiſtants, whom they change, or continue from 


Year to Lear, as they ſee Cauſe. There is no 
Difference made between Gentleman and Pea- 
Jant, and the Tenant hath a Vote, as well as 
his Landlord; nor dare his Landlord uſe him 
ill, when he votes contrary to his Intentions; 
for the- Peaſants would look upon that as a 
common Quarrel. An Appeal lies from the 


Judge of the Community, to the Aſſembly -of 
the League, where all Matters end; for there 

lies no Appeal to the general Dyet of the three 
Lea 


1 


[Leagies,except-in Matters, that concern the 
bonner (guntries, which belong in com- 
dpoenztoalhthe three. There is one choſen by 
tbe Deputies, for the Aſſembly of the League, 
who is calld the Head of the League, that can 


call 1 together, 48 he ſees Cauſe, and can 


likewiſe gia Cauſe, that hath been once 
Judg d, to a ſecond Hearing. Ilants is the 
chief Town of this League, where Wa 
meets. The ſecond League, is that of the 


Houſe: of God, in Which there are four and 


twenty Communities. The Burgo-maſter of 
Coire is always the Head of this League. This 
League is almoſt wholly: Proteſtant; and the 
| two, Valle: 8501 the upper and lower Engedin, 
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mong them. But Fryar Sfondrato, Ne 


| 5 Cami hals, towards ſuch Catholicks, a8 Th 1 
11: _ 


. 


Pope Grogory the fourteenth, whoſe: Mothet 
the Marquiſs of Bergominiero, that was itl Eg 


land, hath marry d, found the contrafy of all 
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this to be true, to his great Regret. Abet 
.eighteen Years ago, he was believ'd to have 


* 


wrought Miracles; and Pe became ſo mich.in 
Love with the Crown of Martyrdom, t lat he 
went through; the Engedin, not doubtin but 


he would find there that which he deſir d. a Jis _ 


Brother had come ſometime before into the 
Country, to drink Mineral Waters, and Was 
well known to the Gentry; fo ſome of thefe 
hearin of the Fryar's coming, went and wait- 


ed on him; and he was entertain d by ;thet 


__ 


in their Houſes, and 546/48 through” the 
Country, tho' he took all poſlible Ways to pro- 


yoke them; for he was often railing at their 


Religion; but to all that they made no An- 
{wer, only they continu'd their Civilities ſtill; 
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which ſo inrag'd the warm Fryar, that he 


went to Bormio, and there (as was believe) he 


dy'd of Grief. An Accident fell out five Lears 


ago, that the People of the Country eſteem d a 
ſort of a Miracle. The Papiſts in their Proceſ- 
ſions, go ſometimes out of one Community, in- 
to another; and when they paſs thro' Prote- 
ſtant Communities, they lower the Croſs. and 

ive over ſinging, till they are again on Popiſh 
Ground but then they went on bearing up 


which, the Proteſtants ſtopt them; and would 
not ſuffer them to go on in that Manner: They 


* 
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the Croſs, and ſinging, as they went; upon 
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ti roten, ſent to a n Com- 
gunity, and delir d them to Nie 
ſilt 72 Two thouſand came, and. b 

ce, the Diſpute would have beat a bl 
47 f ine for the Proteltants were reſble d 10 
maintain the Rights of their Community, and 


A others were no 15 reſolv d to force their 
; but an extraordinary thick Miſt aroſe, 


dthroggh it, the Papiſts fancy'd they fawa 
"valt*Body of Men, which was no other than a 
Vogd; Put ter ea with the A pearance of 
11 2 e ig &y retir'd; and this fav'da = 

Battel 10 the robably Wollla not only 
Baye ended in edding much Blood, büt 
might have very 


much qiſorder d the who e 
75 5 7558 of their Leag 105 10 The 
$ 0 .Quabty en avour nuch to | 
Af People 'order ; but they acknowled el 
1 my ſe at. the: Proteſtants were much 
Lb than the Faun Ihe Jjuriſ- 


ictions have fifteen Votes in the 5 
et; yet they; "ro generally call'd the ten U. 


I; 


riſdictions e greater part of them are 


7 the Rat ion; for upon the gene- 


Merits 
Computation of the three Leagues, the 


Proteſtants axe about two Thirds. In their 
'Pyets, che as are three Tables, one in the Mid- 
dle, and two on either Side; at every Table 
Ats the Head of the League, and 2 b 
near him; and from the Table, there goes 
down Benches on both Hande, for the Depu 

ties from the Community of that League: They 


hold their Dyet $ 5 by Turns, in thechief Tons. * 
5 the 95 5 ges, and it happen d toe 
"he 


Turn 0 Houſe of God. 11 7 5 


ag 5 ſo they 15 at Coire. 


1 
The three Leagues have a canquęr u Ceup- 
try in Itah, divided into three Diſtricts, he 
Patteline, Chavennes, and Bormio.' When "Fd 
Galeaſſo poſſeſs d himſelf of the Dutchy of AH. 
Ian, and drove out Barnabas, Maſtinus, one of 
Barnabas s Sons, to whom his Father had Ri- 
ven thoſe three Branches of the Dutehy of 
Milan, retir d to Core, and being hofpita 
dly receiy'd, and entertain d by the 


2, Fe: - TOP DAP, 
when he dy'd, he gave his Right to'thoſe 


Territories, to the Cathedral of, Caire. But 
here was 2 Title, without a Force able to ma 


it good. But when the Wars of ah were 


on foot, the three Leagues, being much court- 
ed by both the Crowns, ſince they were Ma- 


ſters of the Paſſes, by which either the Switz-rs, 


or Germans could come into Ttaly, they reſol- 
ved to lay hold on that Opportunity; yet 
they had not Zeal enough for their Biſhop to 
ingage deep upon his Account, ſo they agreed 
with him, to pay him ſuch a Revenue, and he 
transferr'd his Title to them; and they were 
fo conſiderable to the Spaniards, that without 
much ado, they yielded thoſe Parcels of the 


Dutchy of Milan, to them; and by this Means 


they are poſleſs'd ot them, Thoſe Acceiſions 
to this State, are much better than the prin- 


cipal ; for as certainly the Valteline, which is 


above forty Miles long, and two broad, ris 


* . 


one of the richeſt Valleys in the World; in 


which there are three Harveſts ſome Years; 
fo the Chavemnes, and Bormio, are much prefer- 
rable to the beſt Valleys of the Griſons. Let 
the Ingagement that People have to their ha- 
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9 have not forſaken their Country, that 
| 72 nate themſelves fo advantagi- 
wal, ut they love their rugged Valle 'S, 
and think the Safety they injoy in them, be- 
-yond the agate their acquir d Domini- 
On; ſo they govern them 5 ailiffs and Fo- 
'defta's, and other Officers, whom they ſend 
ong he's | 1955 all the . that 
55 draw from pom 275 Hy th ag, the Magiſtrates, 
'whom. they do n them, do in- 
_ Tack themſelves, . 2s. 115 allifß 70 Switzerland 
do. All thoſe Offices go round; the, ſeveral 
| I mnit14 who have the Rig! at ek Nm ena. 
on in their Turn. But, if there is none of the 
Community proper for the Imploy ment, any 
one of another Community, may buy of them 
the Nomination for that Turn; and the Com- 
munity, diſtribute, among them the Money, 
that he gives them. The Publick draws no- 
115 out of thoſe Parts, except the Fines, 
12 1 in ſome Tears, amounts to no confide- 
able Sum; and tenor twelve thouſand Crowns 
1 HAVEN: 6 2 great deal to be rais d out of 
= : them. in a Years, op ſo that their Subjects live 
= bappy. and free of all Tares, which made 
their laſt Revolt appear the more extraordina-, 
ry z.and.it was indeed the Effect of a very ſur⸗ 
prizing Bigotry, when a People under the gen- 
tleſt Yoke in the World, who had no other 
Irievance, ; but that now and then their Ma- 
iſtrates 15 of, 17 Religion, and tha 
N che Proteſta eligion Far. tollerated ee | 
; them, wou t ierefore throw off their Ma- 
ſters, cut the Throats of their Nei Shbourgz, 
we ot t e into the Hands of the 


— - 


2} | 


TE * 
Spintiards, who are the tetribleſt Maſters in the. 


4 orldzt. Jenn - 3E-T119 T8 31211. : Wen | 


© But to give a more partieiilar Relation of 
that Matter, and to tell the Circumſtances, 


which ſeem a little to leſſen that Rebelliow .. 


and Maſſacre, I muſt give un Account of 4 


ble, and which makes the greateſt Men in it 


to tremble. The Peaſants come ſometimes in 
eat Bodies, and demand a Chamber of qu- 
ce from the general Dyet, and they are 
bound to grant it always, when it is thus de- 
manded, which comes about generally once i 
twenty Years ; commonly this Tumult of tlie 


Peaſants, is ſet on by ſome of the male. con- 


tented Gentry, and generally there are a great 


many Sacrifices made. This Court is compo- 


ſed of ten Judges out of every League, aud 
twenty Advocates, who manage ſuch Accufa- 


tions, as are preſented to them. This Court is" 


paramount to. Law, and acts like a Court of 
Inquiſition; they give the Queſtion, and do e- 
very Thing; that they think neceſſary to diſ- 
cover the Truth of ſuch Accuſations, - as ar 


preſented to them. And the Decifions of this 


Court, can never be brought under a ſecond) 


Review, tho there is an Exception to this : for 


by 


about a hundred Years ago, one Court of Ju- 
ſtice revers d all, that another had done; but 


that is a ſingle Inſtance. The Peaſants are in 
as great a Jealouſy of the Spaniards, as the 
Switzers are of the Freuch, and the good Men 
among them, are extream ſenſible of a great 
Diſſolution of Morals, that the Spaniſh Ser 


vice brings among them. For chere is * | 
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(38) h 
e Neschen Kept: Bill, in Pay, by the: he 
Hards ; there are in it, twelve Companies, of 
ſift ya: Pieve; and the Captains have a thou - 
ſand Crowns Pay, tho' they are not oblig d 
to sttend upon the Service. This is upon 
the Matter, à 1 99 'd under à more de- 
cent Name, to the moſt conſiderabie Men of 
the Country; and this: 1 among them, 
without an Diſtinckon of Proteſtant, and Pa- 
eite and 15 hel ie d to Gray: their Councils 
The. Pęaſants are apt to take Fire, 
- al to believe they: are betfay dz by thoſs 
Fenſioners of Sains and when Rumors. are 
about among them, they com in great 
Verben demand a Chamber of Juſtice; 
wall ws 0 Queſtion- that they give, which 


ns'd all Switzerland over, and; in Genes, 
del Perſon behind his Back, and pull: them 


that they tie the Hands of the ſuſpe· 


uf 9 Head, and ſo draw them about, by 


_ "hich the Arme; and chiefly! the Shoulder- 
blades; are diſjointed; and when a Perſon put 
to the Queſtion, confeſſes his Crime, and is 
unon that cendemm d- to die, He is oblig d to 
renew his Confeſſion upon Oath; at the Place 
of Execution; and if he goes off from it then, 
and faith; that his Confeſhon was extorted by 
the Violence of the Torture, he is: pat again 
te the Queſtion; for; this paſſes for' a Maxim, 
that; no Man muſt die, unleſs be confeſſetli 

himſelf gailty : Geherally,, When the Fur 

of demanding this Chamber is ſfread among 
the People, the Gente run array, and 23 
the rl: — ao Sam Power of the Peae! 


- (290 
and ſo the Peaſants being named to be Judge 
es, the Juſtice goes quick, till ſome Sacrifts/ 
ces the Rage. Two Years 250; up- 
on the; Sale uf a Common to the Bithop of 
Como, to which he had an ancient Preten- 
ſion, the Peaſants having no more the Liber-: 
ty of the Common, were inrag d at their Ma- 
giſtrates; and a Report was ſpread Abroad. 
of which the firſtt Author could never be di- 
cover'd; thati the Spamurds had fent a hun- 
dred thouſand! Crowns among them; to cor 
rupt all their Magiſtrates; upon tiris they wWerèẽ 
ſo ſet on Fire, that it was generally thougit, 
there would have been many Sacrifices made 
to this Fury. But the Gentry happen d to be- 
then ſo much united, that there was none 
of them ingag'd among the Peaſants} or that: 
manag'd their Nage. A Chamber of Juſties 
was granted, but the Matter was ſo order*d;- 
that it did not appear, that any ons was guil- 
ty; yet ſome; that had dealt in that Tranſacti 
on were fin dj not ſo mucli for any Fault of 
theirs, as to ruiſe a Fund to pay” the Expen- 
ces of the Chamber; and becauſ they could 
nat find! Colnur enough to raiſe fo much out 
of tlie Eines, there was a Fine of five hundred 
Livers laid on every one of the Spano Com- 
panies. Ehöpe this Digreſſion will not appear 
tedious to you, and the rather, becauſe you! 
will ſoon fee that it was a little neceſſary” to 
open the Mitter of the Rebellion and Maſſa- 
crean the NaE= s. 
An tiie Year 1618; there wWas a Report ſet? 
about, that che amars had a Treaty on foot, 
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This was ſupported by the Fortreſs, that ti 
Governor of Milan, was building upon the 
Lake of C. New the Valteline, 3 
one Ganatz, 4 Miniſter, but a; bloody and per- 
fidious Man, that ſet. on, and manag d the 
Rage of the FPeaſants; and there was great 
Reaſon to alpen lame under⸗hand Dealing, 
tho he thre wit which Way he pleas d. A 
Chamber of Juſtice was appointed to ſit at 
Taſane, which is a conſiderable: Town, twelve } 
Miles from Curę, on the Way to ah, near 
Ata Rhetia, Which is: a high and ſmall Hill,” 
to Ahich there is no Acceſs, but on one Side, 
where there are yet the Ruins of a Caſtle, and 
a: Church, and which they believe: was the 
Pallace. of, Rhetus, the firſt Prince of the Coun - 
try. There jvas'ſevere- Juſtice: done in this 
Wals, a Prieſt as put to the Queſtion, and 
10 i us' 
crying 1 ing among them. The chief Suſpi- 
cion lay upon one Hanuta, ho being of one of 
the beſt Families of the Eri ſcar, was then one 
of the Captains im the Spaniſh Regiment; he 
withdrew himſelf from the Storm; but the 
Peaſants, led on by Gauatx, purſu d him ſo, 
that at laſt they found him, and hew'd him 
in Pieces, Ganatz himſelf 2 the fir 
Stroke with an Ax, which was 4 up and 
preſerv'd by his Friends, and four and twen- 
ty;Years after, fifty or ſixty of his Friends 
fell upon Ganats, in Coive, add killd him with 
the ſame Ar, which they brought along with 
them; that they might execute their Deſign, 
by the ſame, Tool, with which their Frie Y 
| We, wum Ganatz had, during the a 


le 


that he dy'd in it, which is a 


* 91 x 
abandon d both his Religion, and Profeſſion; 
being indeed a Diſgrace to both, and bad 


fſerv d firſt in the Venetian, and then in the 


pant Troops. After the Peace was made, 
he became fo conſiderable, being ſupported 
by the Spamſy Faction, that be was choſen 
Governor of Chavemes, and was-come over 
to Corre to a Dyes; he being then in ſo im- 
portant a Charge ; but he was ſo much ha- 
ted, that tho the d of a Magiſtrate 
in Office, and at a oublich Aſſembly, in fo 


_— a Manner, ought to have been fevere- * 


5 puniſh'd, yet no Inquiry was made into 
the Crime, nor was any Man fo much wow 
ſtion d for it. In that Chamber, many, that 
were put to the Queſtion, confeſs d — to 
hang them; ſome indur'd the Queſtion, and 
eſcap'd with the Loſs of the Uſe of their Arms: 
Thoſe of the Valteline have made Uſe of this 
Severity, as that which gave the Riſe to the 
. Maſſacre; and it is v 7 this might 
have drawn in ſome; that would have been o- 
therwiſe more moderate; and that it did like» 
wiſe precipitate that barbarous Action. Yet 
at; was: afterwards found out, that the Plot 
had been form'd long before; "fo that the In- 
 duſtry and Rage of the Prieſts, manag d by 

_ pan Emiſſaries, working upon the Bigotry 

che People, was the real Cauſe; and this 
= only made Uſe of, as a Pretext to. give 
ſome more plauſible Colours to the Maſſacre, 
which was executed ſome Months after this 
Qbamber was diſſolv d- It began while the 
Proteſtants were at Church; there were ſome 


n » all up lea, the 
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Mountains, and fo eſcap'd into the Cont- 
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try of the Griſons. And thoſe of Chavennes 
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got likewiſe up to the Hills; for they are 


ſituated juſt at the Bottom of them. 


I tall not proſecute the reſt of that War, | 


The French ſaw of what Advantage it was to 


them not to let this Paſs, from Ttaly- mto 


Germany,” fall into the Hands of the Spuni- 


ards. So Baſſompiere was ſent to Madrid, and 


obtain'd a Promiſe, that all Things ſnould 


be pur in the ſame State, in which they 


were before the Year, 1618. But when that 
Order was ſent to the Governour of Milan, 


it was plain, he had ſecret Orders to) the 


contrary; for he refus'd to execute it. 80 


a War followed, in which the Grifons found 


Charge of it, without imploying the Aſſi- 
ſtance of the French. But the Spaniards pre- 
tended to have no other Interifh in the AF 
fairs of the Valteline, than the Preſervation 


of the Catholick Religion; and to ſnew their 


Sincerity, they put the Country into the 
Pope's. Hands, knowing that he could not 
preſerve it, but by their Aſſiſtance, nor re- 
ſtore it, without ſecuring it from all Change 
_ of Religion- The French willingly under- 
took tlie Cauſe of the Griſens; and becauſe 


the Duke of Rohan was like to be the moſt 


favourable General, as. bein | 
he was ſent to command ſeme Forces, that 
march'd thither ; But he ſaw, that if the 


of 'the Religion, 


French once made themfſelves'Maſters of the 


* 


Faſſes of the Country, it won'd turn to their 
Ruin; and finding the Griſons rep 
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-intire Confidence » him, he thought it un- 
becoming him to be an Inſtrument in that, 
Which he ſaw muſt be fatal to tbem. The 

1 .ſceing the Heuch engage in the 

Quaxrel, and fearing leſt they ſſiould poles 

_  thanſelves. of the Paſſes, offer dito reſtore 
: All. the Territory FA Traly ; for Chavemma and 
Bormio had likewiſe rev olted. ; only the Prp- 


eſtants got away {o. quick upon the Difar-- 
ka, in the V ache, that 2 prevented. the 
Rage of the, Prielts. The Spaniards ask d 
the L Conditions., That an 00 ſhould 
be granted for what was paſt; that there 
;ſhould be1no, Exerciſe of the Proteſtant. Reli- 
gion} tolerated in the Country; and that e- 
ven the Bailiff, and other Magiſtrates of the 
ion, that came to be ſent, into the Val. 
e l —— haye no Exerciſe; of their Reli - 
Tre as fax other Perſons, that none of 
ligion e ſtay above ſix Weeks at 
4 Tame in the, Country. The Duke of 
| Rokr . ſeeing Ac, a Conditions of. Fa py wc 
ntage to the Leagues, were offer d to im, 
405 underhand , adviſe thoſe , of the Religion 
o accept of them, at the fam Time, Re he 
.leenr'd; openly; to oppoſe the Treaty ſet on 
foot on t ſe Terms; and that he might get 
ont of this Imployment with the leſs Diſho- 
 Nour,.. he-advis'd ;their clapping, him up in 
N till they had finiſh'd their Treaty 
fi hthe Spaniards,,, So that they very grate- 
wit to this Lay own, that they owe the 
reſervation..of; their Country to the wiſe 
9 7 4 that great Man. 1 > hot 
| were of 9 Religion, return'd to their Hoy- 
I F 2 ſes 
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ſes and Eſtates; but the greateſt Part fearing 
ſuch another Maſſacre, having ſince chang d 
their Religion; others have ſold their Eſtates, 
and left the Country; ſome ſtay ſtill, and 
go two or three Hours Journey to ſome of 
the Proteſtant Communities, where they have 
the Exerciſe of the Religion. And tho th 
may not ſtay in the Valteline above fix 
We ks at a Time, yet they avoid that, by 
going for a Day or two out of the Conn- 
try once within that Time; nor is that Mat- 
ter, at preſent, ſo ſeverely examin'd ; ſo that 
there is a Calm among them, as to thoſe 
Matters. But when it comes to the Turn of 
the Proteſtant Communities, to ſend one of 
the Religion to thoſe Imployments, he is of- 
ten much embaraſs'd by the Biſhop of Como, 
to whoſe Dioceſs thoſe Territories belong. 
For if the Biſhop fancies,” that they do any 
Thing contrary to the Ecclefiaftical Imm 
nit ies, he 'excommunicates-therrz and tho 
this may appear a ridiculous Thing, ſince 
 Hliey are already in a worfe State, by bei 
H:reticks, yet it produces a very enfible Ef- 
fed. For the People, that are extreamly ſu- 
perſtitious, will not, after that, come near 
ſuch Magiſtrates. So that about three Year 
ago, 2 Bailiff found himſelf oblig'd to deſire 
to be recall'd, tho' his Time was not out, 
ſince being excommunicated; he could "wo 
bm maintain the Government in his on 
Ferſon. #60 | i 
Among the Griſons, the Roman Law pig: 
'vails, modify'd a little by their Cuſtom 
One, that was a little particular, was execute 
. k | when 
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when I was there. A Man that hath an E- 
Nate by his Wite, enjoys it, after her Death, 
as long as he continues a Widower ; but 
when he marries again, he 1s bound to divide 
it among the Children, that he had by her. 
The Juſtice is ſhort, and ſimple; but it is oft 
thought, that Bribes go here, tho' but mean- 
Ty, in Proportion to their Poverty, as well as 
in other Places, The marry'd Women here 
do ſcarce 'appear abroad, except at Church, 
but the young Women have more Oy be- 
fore they are marry d. There is ſuch a Plen- 
ty of all Things, by Reaſon of the Gentle- 
neſs of the Government, and the Induſtry of 
the People, that in all the ten Days in which 
I ſtay'd at Corre, I was but once ask'd an 
Alms in the Streets. There are two Churches 
in Corre ; in the one, there is an Organ, that 
Joins with their Voices in the ſinging of the 
Pſalms ; and there was, for the Honour of the 
et, TR we were there, an Anthem ſun 
oy 2 Set of Muſicians very regularly. In all. 
the Churches, both of- Switzerland and the 
Griſom, except in this only, the Miniſter - 
preaches cover d; but here he is bare-headed. 
And I obſery'd a particular Devotion us'd 


here, in ſaying of the Lord's Prayer, that 
the Miniſters who wear Caps, put them off 
when this was faid. The Women here, as in 
Bern, turn all to the Eaſt in Time of Prayer, 

and alſo in their private Devotions, before 
and after the publick Prayers, Many alſo 
bow at the Namo of Jeſus. They chriſten, 
diſcevering the whole. Head, and pouring the 
Water on the ae, uling a true A 
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-fio ton;  whith is alſo the Prafiice of the Spit 
zert. "Tf" was Matter of e reat Edifi cation to 
ſte the great Numbers, both here, and all 
Switzerland over , that come every * is 
Prayers, Morning and Evening. They give 
here, in the Mifidle of the Prayer, a. . d 
Interval of Silence for the private Devotions 
of the Aſſembly. The Schools here go not 
above Latin, reck, and Logick; and for 
the reſt; they ſend their Children to Zurich, 
or Bafl. The Clergy bere are very- .meanty 
provided ; for the moſt Part, they have no- 
thing but the Benevolence of their People, 
They complain'd much to me, of a great 
| Coldneſs in their People, in the Matters of 
Religion, and of a great Corruption i in thei 
Morals. Ihe Commons are extream inſolent ;; 
and many Crimes g unpuniſh d, Td the Per- 
ſons, that commit them, have either great 
Credit, or much Money. The poor Mini- 
ſters here, are under a terrible Slavery; for, 
the Griſoms pretend, that in all Times, they 
had not only tha Patronay is of their Churches, 
but a Power to 0 their Chu reh- -men, as 
they ſaw Cauſe. How it 116 among. the Pa- 
viſts I catinat teff; but the Dean, of th Sy- 
nod of the Houſe of God, told me, they ad an 
ill Cuſtom of ordaining their Miniſters with- 
out a Title, upon an Examination of their. 
7 Qualificktions and Abilities, -which took them 
= generally ſix or ſeven Hours: And when 
is Trial was thus diſpatch'd, if the Perſon. 
was found qualify'd, they ordain'd him; and 
it was too ordinary for thoſe, that were thus 
| ordain'd, "to endedvour 2 undermine _—_ Mi- 
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niſters already in Imployment, if their Peo- 
ple grew diſguſted at them, or, as they be- 
came diſabl'd by Age; and often the Inte- 
reſt and Kindred of the Intruder, carry d the 
Matter againſt the Incumbent, without any 
Colour, or Pretence; and in that Caſe, the 
| Synod was bound to receive the Intruder. In 
one half of the Country, they preach in high 
Dutch, and in the other Half, a corrupt 
Tralian, which they call Romaniſh, that is 
a Mixture of French and Italian. In every 
League they have a Hynod; and as the Peo- 
ple chuſe their Miniſters, ſo in Imitation of 
the Switzers, every Synod chuſes their Auti- 
ftes or Superintendant; he is call'd the Dean, 
among the Griſons, and hath a Sort of an 
Epiſcopal Power; but he is accountable to 
the Synod. The Office is for Life; but the 
Synod, upon great Cauſe given, may make 
a Change. The People of this Country, are 
much more lively, than the Switzers, and 
they begin to have ſome Tincture of the 
 Tralian Temper. They are extream civil to 
Strangers; but it ſeems, in all Common- 
wealths, Inn- Neepers think they have a Right 
to exact upon Strangers; which one finds 
here, as well as in Holland, or in Svitzer- 


land. 0 a 
I æſhall conclude what I have to ſay con- 
cerning the Griſons,, with a very extraor- 
dinary Story, which I had both from the 
Miniſters of Cvire, and ſeveral other Gentli- 
men, that ſaw in April 1685. about five hun- 
dred Perſons, of different Sexes and Ages, 
Way paſs'd through = Town, who gave thi 
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Account of themſelves. . They were the Inha- 
bitants of a Valley in Tirol, belonging for 
the greateſt Part, to the Arch-biſhoprick of 
Sol but ſome. of them were in the Dio- 
ceſſes of Trent and Breſſe; they ſeem'd to be 

a Remnant of the old Valdenſes; they wor- 
ſhipp'd neither Images nor Saints; and they 
believ d the Sacrament. was only a Comme- 
moration of the Death of Chriſt ; and in ma- 
ny other Points, they had their peculiar Opi- 
nions,. different from thoſe of the Church of 
Nome; they knew nothing neither of Lathe- 
fans, nor Galviniſts; and the Griſons, tho' their 
Neighbours, had never heard: of this Nearneſs 


of theirs to the Proteſtant Religion. They 


had Maſs ſaid among them; but ſome Years 
ſince, ſome of the Valley going over Germa- 
, to earn ſomewhat by their Labour, hap- 
 pen'd to go into the Palatinate, where th 
were better inſtructed in Matters of Religi- 
on; and theſe brought back with them into 
the Valley, the Herdelburg Catechiſm, toge- 
ther with ſome other German Books, which 
run over the Valley; and they being be- 
Fore that, in a good Diſpoſition, thoſe Books 
had ſuch an Effect upon them, that they 
gave over going to Maſs any more, and be- 
an to worſhip God, in a Way more ſui- 
able to the Rules ſet down in Scripture; 
happy Change; but of that a 
Her'd ſtill to the Maſs, went and gave the 
Arch-biſhop of Saltſhburg an Account of it; 
 -ppon Which, he ſent ſome intq the Country 
s examine the Truth of the Matter; i 
v3 | 3 port 
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hort them to return to Maſs, and to threaten 
them with all Severity, if they continu'd 
obſtinate, So they ſeeing a terrible Storm 
ready to break upon them, reſoly'd to a- 
bandon their Houſes, and all they had, ra- 
ther than ſin againſt their Conſciences. And 
the whole Inhabitants of the Valley, old and 
young, Men and Women, to the Number of 
two thouſand, divided themſelves into ſeve- 
ral Bodies; ſome intended to go to Branden- 
burgh, others to the Palatinate, and about 
five hundred took the Way of Core, in- 
tending to diſperſe themſelves in Switzer- 
land. The Miniſters told me, they were 
much edify'd with their Simplicity, and Mo- 
deſty; for a Collection being made for them, 
they deſir d only a little Bread to carry 
them on their Way. From Coire, we went 
to Toſſane, and from that through the Way, 
that is juſtly call'd Via Mala. It is through 
a Bottom between two Rocks, through which 
the Rhine runs, but under Ground for a 
great Part of the Way, The Way is cut 
. But in the Middle of the Rock in ſome Pla- 
ces; and in ſeveral Places, the Steepneſs. of 
the Rock being ſuch, that a Way could not 

be cut ont, there are Beams driven into it, 
over which Boards and Earth are laid; this 
Way holds an Hour. After that, there is 
for two Haurs good Way ; and we paſs'd 
through two conſiderable Villages z there is 

od Lodging in both: From thence there 
18, for two Hours Journey, terrible Way, 
almoſt, as bad, as the Via Mala; then an 


Houx's-Journey: good Way to Splugen, which 
; 2 * 18 


5s à large Village of above two lundred Hou- 
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got to the Top of the Hills, where there is 


two Hours there is, conſtant Deſcent, which, 
for the moſt Part, is as ſteep, às if we were 
all the while going down Stairs. At the 
Foot of this, is 4 little Village, call'd Camp 
Aolein, and here we found we were in Tah, 
both by the vaſt Difference of the Climate; 
for whereas we were freezing on the other 
Side, the Heat of the Sun was uneafy here; 
and alſo by the Number of the Neger 4 
tho' it may ſeem the Reverſe o what one 
ought to expect, ſince the richeſt oy 
of Europe is full of Beggars; and the Gri- 
ſons, that are one of the pooreſt'States, have 
no Beggars at all. One Thing is alfo ſtrange, 
that among tlie Gr5ſors, the rich Wine -o 
27 | 67" 


3 
the Valteline, after it is carry'd three Days 
Journey, is ſold cheaper, than the Wine of 
other Countries, where it grows at the Door. 
But there are no Taxes, nor Impoſit ions here. 
From Campdotcin, there is three Hours Jour- 
ney to Chavennes, all in a ſlow. Deſcent; and 
in ſome Places, the Way is extream rugged 
and ſtony. Chavennes is very pleaſantly ſi- 
tuated at the very Foot of the Mountains: 
There runs through the Town a pleaſant lit- 
tle Riyer : It is nobly built, and hath a 
great many rich Vineyards about it ; and 
the Rebound of the Sun-beams from the 
Mountains, doth ſo increaſe the Heats here, 
that the Soil is, as. rich here, as in any 
Place of Ttaly, Here one begins to ſee a 
noble Architecture in a great many Hou- 
ſes: In ſhort, all the Marks of a rich Soil, 
and a free Government, appear here. The 
Town ſtood a little more to the North, a- 
bout five hundred Year ago; but a Slice 
of the Alps came down upon it, and bu- 
 xry'd it quite; and at the upper End of 
the Town, there are ſome Rocks, that look 
like Ruins ; about which, there hath been 
a wy extraordinary Expence to divide them 
one from another, and to make them fit 
Places for Forts, and Caſtles. The Marks 
of the Tools appear'd all over the Rock in 
one Place. I meaſur'd the Breadth of the 
one from the other, which is twenty Foot; 
the Length is four hundred and fifty Foot; 
and, as we could gueſs, the Rock was two. 
hundred Foot high, cut down on: both Sides, 
in a Line, as even as a Wall, Towards Yi 
| op 


1 
Top of one, the Name Salvius is cut in 
great Letters a little Gothick. On the Top 
of thoſe Rocks, which are inacceſſible, ex-. 
cept on the one Side, and to that the Afſ- 
cent is extream uneaſy, they had Garriſons, 
during the Wars of the Valteline. There 
were fifteen hundred in Garriſon in that 
which is in the Middle. There falls down 
frequently Slices from the Hills, that do ex- 
treamly fatten the Ground which they co- 
ver, ſo that it becomes fruitful beyond Ex- 
preſſion; and I ſaw a Lime-Tree, that was 
planted eight and 8 Years ago, in a 
Piece of Ground, which had been fo cover d, 
that was two Fathom, and a half of Compaſs. 
On both Sides of the River, the Town and 
the Gardens belonging to it. cover the whole 
Bottom, that lies between the Hills; and at 
the Roots of the Mountains, they dig great 
Cellars and Grotto's, and firike a Hole about 
a Foot Square, ten or twelve Foot into the 
Hill, which all the Summer long blows a 
freſh Air into the Cellar, ſo that the Wine 
of thoſe Cellars drinks almoſt as cold, as if 
it were in Ice. But this Wind- Pipe did not 
blow, when I was there, which was towards 
the End of September. For the Sun opening 
the Pores of the Earth, and Sas tre the 
exteriour Air, that which is compreſsd with- 
in the Cavities, that are in the Mountains, 
ruſhes. out with a conſtant Wind. But 
when the Operation of the Sun is weaken'd, 
this Courſe of the Air is leſs ſenfible. Be- 
fore, or over thoſe Vaults, build lit- 
le pleaſant Rooms, like Summer-houſes, and 
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in them they go to Collation generally at. 
Night in Summer. I never faw bigger Grapes, 
than grow there; there is one Sort bigger, than 
the biggeſt Hamaſcene Plums, that we have in 
- *There is à Sort of Wine here, and in the 
Valteline, which I never heard nam'd any 
Where elſe, that is call'd Aromatick Wine; and 
as the Taſte makes one think it mult be a. 
Compoſition; for it taſtes like a Strong-Wa- 
_ Karner Spices; ſo its Strength being e- 

qual to a weak Brandy, —— one to believe, 

that it cannot be à natural Wine; and yet it. 
is the pure Juice of the Grape, without any 
Mixture. The Liquor bein _ I infor- 
med my ſelf particularly of the Way of prepa- 
ring it. The Grapes are red, tho? it drinks 
white; they let the Grapes hang on the Vines 
till November, that they are extream ripe ; then 
they carry them to their Garrets, and fet 
them all upright, on their Ends by one ans- 
ther, for two or three Months; then they pick 
all the Grapes, and throw away thoſe, in which 
there is the leaſt Appearance of Rotteneſs, ſo 
that they preſs none but ſound Grapes; after 
they are 5 put the Liquor in an 
open Veſſel, in Which it throws up a Scum, 
which they take off twice a Day; and when 
nos more, Scum comes up, which according tb 
the Difference of the Seaſon, is ſooner, or la- 
ter; for ſometimes the Scum comes no more 
after eight Days, and at other times it con- 
tinues à Fortnight; then they put it in 2 
cloſe Veſſel: For the firſt Year, it is extream 
Fiveet and luſcious; but at the End 9 
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Fear, they pierce it a little higher, than the 
Middle of the Veſlel, almoſt Do Thirds from 
the Bottom, and drink it off till it cometh 1o 


low, and then every Year, they fill it up;a- 
new. Once a Year, in the Month of March, 


it ferments, and cannot be drunk, till that Is 
-over, which continues a Month; but their o- 
| ther Wine ferments not at that Time. Ma- 
dam Salis, a Lady of that Country, who en- 
tertain d us three Days, with a Magnificence, 
ual to what can be done in London, or Paris; 
had Wine of this Compoſition, / that was for- 
ty Years, old, 124 was ſo very ſtrong, that 
one could, hardl drink above a Spoonful, and 
Ae kalle hight « ” Prein! tho ſhe aſſur d me, 
there was not one Grain of Spice in it, nor f 
any other Mixture whatſoever: ;- Thus t 
ta that is in this Wine, becomes a Fire, 
and diſtils it ſelf, throwing up the more ſpi- 
ages © Parts, of, it, to the 39D; of the Hog: 
Both Pane Der in the ES the Meat i is 
very juicy; Ns) Fowl is exce nt; their Roots 
and Herbs very taſtful badge She Ell of their 
| Is any Thing Le ſaw. They 
live in a great Borbet as to their Habi 
and Furniture; but they h dich, ih Plenty of all 
Things, and are extream the Famil el 
where we were ſo nobly entertain d, is beliey'd 
to have about two hundred thouſand Foals | 
Kare the Italian Cuſtom of one only of a Fa- 
Aber y, that marries, takes Place generally. 
here 3 is à Sort of Pots of stone, that is us d 
not only in all the Kitchins here, but almoſt 


* Lale, over, call'd . the 1255 
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feels oily andſcaly ; ſo that's Scale will Rick 
to one's Finger that touches it, and is ſomewhat 


of the Nature of a Slate. There are but three 


Mines of it known in theſe Parts; one near 


habens, another in the Valteline, and the 


third in the Gyviſom; but the firſt is much the 
beſt; they generally cut in the Mine round 


of about a Foot and a half Diameter, and 


about a Foot and a quarter thick; and they 
work it in & Mill, where the Chizzels that 


tut the Stone, are driven about by a Wheel, 


that is ſet à going by Water; and which is 
fo order d that he, who manages the Chizzel, 


very eaſily draws forward''the Wheel out of 
the Courſe of the Water: They turn off firſt 


the outward Coat of this Stone, till it is ex- 


actly ſmooth; and then they ſeparate one Pot 


after another, by thoſe ſmall and hooked Chiz- 
zels, by which they make a Neſt of Pots, all 


one wit hin another; the outward and biggeſt, 


being as dig. as an ordinary Beef- pot; and 
the inward Pot, being no bigger, than a ſmall 
Pipkin : Theſe they arm with Hooks and Cir- 
cles of Braſs; and ſo they are ſervd by them 


in their Kitehlins. One of theſe Stone-pots, | oY 


takes Heat, and boils fooner. than any Pot 
Mettle; and whereas the Bottoms of Mettle- 


pots, tranſmit the Heat ſo intirely to the Li- 


quor within, that they are not inſufferably 


ot; the Bottom of this Stone- pot, which is 


about twice ſo thick as à Pot of Mettle, burns 
extreamly ; it never cracks, neither gives a- 
py Sort of Taft to the Liquor, that is boil'd in 
it; but if it falls to the Ground it is very brit- 
tle; - yet this is repair d by patching it * 
l or 
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for they piece their broken Pots ſo-cloſe, tho 


is not the leaft Breach made, except that 


on a Sort of Cuſhion made for it upon 


; ther, during the Heats; and here they gave 
_ :themſelves all the Indulgences that 4 vaſt 3 
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without any Cement, by ſowing with Iron- 
wire, the broken Parcels together, that in the 
Holes which they pierce with the Wire, there 


which the Wire both makes, and fills. The 
Paſſage to this Mine, is very inconvenient; 
for they muſt creep into it, for near Half a 
Mile, through a Rock, that is ſo hard, that 
the Paſſage is not above three Foot high; and 
5 upon their Belly, having a Candle fa» 
ſten d in their Forhead; and the Stone lay d 


Hips. The Stones are commonly two hun- 
deed Weanhs. 52.012) e 
But having mention'd ſome Falls of Motin- 
tains in thoſe Parts, I cannot paſs by the ex- 
traordinary Fate of the Town of Pleurs; that 
was about a League from Chavemes to the 

North in the ſame Bottom; but on a Groutid 
that is a little, more xaisd. The Town was 


Half the Bigneſs of Chauemer; the Number of 


the Inhabitants was about two and twenty 
hundred Perſons, but it was much more no- 
bly built; for heſides the great Palace of the 
Frauchen, that coſt ſome Millions, -there were 


many other Palaces, that were built by ſeveral 


rich Factors, both of Milan, and the other 
Parts of Itah, who lik d the Scituation and 

Air, as well as the Freedom of the Govern- 
ment of this Place; ſo they us d to come hi- 
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X kes, that was 2 little diſtant from the Town; 
which was not overwhelm'd with it, one 
may judge of the reſt. It was an Out-Houſe 
of the Family of the Francken, and yet it 
may compare with many Palaces in Italy ; 
and certainly Houſe and Gardens could not 
coſt ſo little; as one hundred thouſand 
Crowns. The Voluptuouſneſs of this Place 
became very crying; and Madam de Salis 
told me, that ſhe heard her Mother often re- 
late ſome Paſſages of a Proteſtant Miniſter's 
Sermons, that Pracht in à little Church, 
which thoſe of the Religion had there; and 
warn'd them often of the terrible Judgments 
of! God, which were hanging over their 
Heads, and that he believ'd would ſuddenly 
break out upon them. On the 25th of 4u- 3 
guſt 1618. an Inhabitant came, and told — 
to be gone, for he fa the Mountains cleav- 
ing; but he was laugh'd at for his Pains. 
He had a Daughter, whom he perſwaded to 
— all, a of with him; but when ſhe 
gone out r Town with him, ſhe call'd 
Ind, that ſhe had not lock'd the Door of 
2 Kam in which ſhe had ſome Things of 
Value, and ſo Me went back to do that, Tens 
Das büry d with the reft. For at the Hour of 
Supper, the Hill fell down, and bury'd the 
"Town, and all the Inhabitants, fs that not 
one Perſon eſcap'd. The Fall of the'Moun- 
tains did ſo fill the Chanel of the River, that 
> wy firſt News thoſe of Chadennes had of it, was 
an he the ** of their River: For three or 
r Hours, ere came not a Drop of Water; 
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return'd to them. I could hear no particular 
Character of the Man, Who eſcapd; ſo I muſt 
leave the ſecret Reaſon of ſo ſingular a Preſer- 
vation, to tlie great Niſcovery at the laſt Day, 
of thoſe Steps of divine Providence, that are 
now fo unacountable. Some: of the Family 
of the Francken.,: 416 ſome Maners 10 work un- 
der Ground, to fad out the Wenlth that was 
 bury'd in their Palace; for þelides their Plate 
Aud Furniture, there Was #:;gret! Caſh, and 
many Jewels in the Houſe. The Minats pa 
5 tende they could find nothing; but they 
Went to their Country of Nrol, and built fine 
Houſes, and a great Męalthaypear d, of Mhich 
other viſchle Account could be given but 
this; that they had found ſome of that Trad- 
ſure. The: chief Fnctors of Jtaly; have! bear 
Griſons';, and they told me, that 2s the Trade 
of Banking began in Lombardy; ſo that all Ru 
over; a Lombard anda Bank mf d the. ſame 
Thing; ſo the Great Bankers of Lambardyi wem 
Griſau; and to this Nay, the Griſont drive h 
great Trage in Money. Fpr a2 Man there, of 
a hundred;thouſand Cris Eſtate, hathinot 
perhaps # third Part ofſthig within theGope- 
try „but puts it out ino the neighbauting 
States, And: the Liberty of the Country is 
Fuch, that the Natives, Ne 
:Up Eſtates el ſewhere, are glad to leave even F. 
ruh And the beſt Parts of. Gera, to come 
and live among thoſe Motmtains, of, which 
the very Sight is enongh to fill a Man with 
Mae e e ni 0 nails! wit yd 
Fm Chenemer, we went for two Hout 
thravph:a Plain, to the Lake af n, 
Bas "oo 4 0 
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which i is. almoſt AS and is aboyt two Mile 
S d This Lake falls into the Lake of 
vino, over againſt the Fort Fuentes. When 
we paſsd there, the Water was ſo low, that 
ie Boat could not eaſily get over a Bank, 
that lay between the two Lakes. Ile Lake 
of Como, is about eight and forty Miles long, 
And fur broad ; 1t runs between two Ranges 
_ of Hills, I did not ſtay long enough in Co- 
no, to give any Deſcription of it; for I 
thou ght to have 7 urn'd that Way, from a 
tele Tour, that I made into the Bailiages, 
that the 10 5 ave in Italy, of Lugane, 
Lotarmo, a ore But I took ano- 
benen urſe, Ss bod nothing in Como. The 
tho in it 12 five Chapel, which the 
reſent Pope, who. sa Native of Como, is 
uitding. From Como, we went eight Miles 
to Codelago , which belongs to the Switzers , 
and from thence to Dugane, we had eight 
Miles of Lake. This Lake doth not run 
in an even Current, as the other Lakes, that 
Tiſe' under the Alps ; but the Situation of 
E e Hills about it, throus it into ſeveral 
ou 


rſes. 
NA, Switzers habe hers feveral lit fle roi 


or Bailiages, of which, during the Wars 

of + 7 be becher the Dukes of Milan, and the 
in Francjs the Firſt, and Charles 

bs Fifth's Ns Yin, they poſſeſs d thetaſelves, 
as 4 Pledge for Pn of their Arrears ; 
arid'they were then fach conſiderable Allies, 
that they mide both the Competitors for the 
Dutchy of Alan court them by Turns, and. 


become the peaceable Poſſeſſors of alinoſt all 
N 8 be 


p 


— 
— — 
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that Tra that lies between the Lake of C- 
mo, to the Country of the Valeſtii, or the Val- 


Ieys. The Inhabitants here are ſo well us d, 
they live ſo free of all Impoſit ions, and the 
Switz:rs Government is ſo gentle, that here I 
muſt tell you another Paradox, this is the 


worſt Country, the leaſt Productive, the moſt 


expos'd to'Cold, and the leaſt capable of 'Trade 
of all Italy, and yet it is, by far, the beſt 
ee of any, that I ſaw in all Italy. There 


- 


ongs to the Bailiage of Lugane alone nine- 


ty nine Villages, of which a great many are 
very large, and all are full of People. The 


all the Bailiages, and other Offices here. But 
when it comes to the Turn of thoſe of. the 
Religion, their Bailiffs muſt be contented with 
private Devotions in their own Houſe ; but 
can have no publick Exerciſes, nor ſo much 
as 4 Miniſter in their Houſes. . For here, as 
in the Falteline, when the Spaniards-confirm'd 


twelve ancient Cantons have their Turns of 


the Right of the Cantons to thoſe Territories, 


they made an expreſs Proviſion, that no Re- 


Iigion, except the Popiſn, ſhoitld be tolerated 
here; ſo that the Bailiff, who is the Prince 


often, hath not the free Liberty of his Reli- 
gion in theſe Parts. The Bailiffs here make 
their Advantages, as well as in the other 


Parts of Switzerland, but yet with more Cau- 


tion; for they take great Care not to give 
the Natives any Diſtaſte; tho' the Miſeries, 
to which they ſee all their Neighbours ex- 


pos d, and the Abundance, and Liberty in 


deliver their Maſters from any great Appre- 


he ons 


S 
henſions of a Revolt. A great many Mecha- 
mcks of all Sorts live in theſe Parts, who go 
all Summer long over Italy, and come back 
hither with what they have gain d, and live 
free of all Taxes. I was told, that ſome Ne- 
. of Popes, in particular the Barberines, 

ad treated with the Switzers to buy this 
Country from them, and ſo to erect it into a 
Principality; and that they had reſolv'd to 


offer twelve thouſand Crowns to the twelve 


Cantons; but they found it would certainly 
be rejected; fo they made not the Propoſition 
to the Diet of the Cantons, as they once inten- 
ed. And it is certain, whenſoever this Coun- 
try is brought under a Yoke, like that, which 
the reſt ot Italy bears, it will be ſoon aban- 
don d. For there is nothing, that draws ſo 
many People to live in fo ill a Soil, when they 
are in Sight of the beſt Soil of Europe, but 
the Eaſineſs of the Government. From Lu- 
gane I went to the Lago Maggiore, which is 


2 great, and noble Lake; it 1s fix and fifty 


Miles long, and in moſt Places fix Miles broa 


anda hundred Fathom deep about the Middle 


of it; it makes a great Bay to the Weſtward, 
and there les here two Hands, call'd the Bor- 
romean Iſtands, that are certainly the lovelieſt 
Jpots of Ground in the World, There is no- 

ing in all Italy, that can be compar'd to 
them ; they have the full View of the Lake, 


and the Ground riſes fo ſweetly in them, that 
nothing ean be imagin'd like the Terraſſes 


here: They belong to two Counts of the Bor- 


— 


romean Fanuly I was only in one of them, 


Which belongs to the Head of th: Family, 
n' db COIETYUL 213 3 CS 7 who 
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whe is Nephew to the famous Cardinal, k 
by the Name of &. Carlo. On the W i 
lies the Palace, which is one of the beſt 
Italy, for the Lodgings within, tho the, 115 
chitecture is but ordinary. There is one no- 
ble Apartnunt above four and twenty Foot 
high, and there is a vaſt Addition making to 
it; and here is a great Collection of noble Pi- 
dures, beyond any Thing I ſaw out of Rone. 
The whole Iſland is a Garden, except a little 
Corner to the South, ſct,off for a Village of 
about torty little Houſes; and becauſe t Fi: 
gure of the Iſland was not made regular by 
Nature, they have built great Vaults and For- 
ticos along the Rock, Which are all made 
Groteſque; and ſo they have brought it to a, 
regular Form, by lay ing Earth over t 
Vaults. There is firſt a 8 to the Eaſt. 
that riſes up from the Lake, b five Rows my 
Terraſſes, on the three Sides * the Garden, 
that are water d by the Lake. The Stairs are 
noble, the Walls are all cover d with Oranges 
and Citrons, and a. more beautiful Spot ot a 
Garden cannot be ſeen; There are two Bnild-. 
ings in the two Corners of this Garden the 
one is only a Mill for Py Pg up the Water, 
and the other, is a noble Summer-houſe, al 
wainſcotted, if 1 may. ſpeak. ſo, witl Ala: 
baſter, and Marble of à fine Colone, inclining 
to Red. From this Garden, one goes in Le: 
rel to all the reſt of the Alleys, and Parterr. 
Herb-Gardens, and Flower-Gardens.z in 
which, there are Variet ies of Fountains, 
Arbors, Eut the great Parterre is a 1 , 
Thing; i for as- it is yl furniſh'd with Sta- 
tues 
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tues, and Fountains, and is of a vaſt Extent, 
and juſtly ſituated to the Palace; 1b at the 
farther End of it, there is a great Mount: 
That Face of it, that looks to the Parterre, is 
made like a Theatre, all fulbof Fountains, and 
Statues, the Height riſing up in five ſeveral 
Rows, it being about fifty Foot high, and a- 
boat fourſcore Foot in Front; and round this. 
Mount, anſwering to the five Rows into which 
the Theatre is divided, there goes, as many 
Terraſſes of noble Walks; the Walls are all as 
tbſt cover d with Oranges, and Citrons, as 
any of oup Walls in England are with Laurel. 
The Top of the Mount is ſeventy Foot long; 
and forty broad: and here is à vaſt Ciſtern, 
mto'whichithe Mill plays up the Water, that 
muſt furniſh all the Fountains. The Foun- 
tains were not quite finiſh'd, when I was there; 
but wien all! is finiſh'd, this Place will look 
Fike' an inchanted Iſlund. The Freſhneſs of 
the Air, it being both in a Lake, and near 
tie Motntains the fragrant Smell, the beau- 
tifuł Proſpect? ànd the delighting Variety, 
that is here: makes it ſuch 4 Habitation for 
Summer, that, perkaps, the whole! World 
kath nothfins lie fe. From this, I went to 
Kid, ami able Village at the End of the 
Fake; and Here I began to feel a mighty 
Change, being now in Rambardy, which is cer. 
tifly the bestutifulleſt Country, that can be 
is The Ground liesifo even; it is ſo 
FIR Water d. i ſweetly divided: by Rows of 
der, inclofliis every Piece of Ground of an 
re, or tw& eres Compald, that it cannot 
he deny d, that here is a vaſt Hxtent of Soil 
ö G 4 above 
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above two hundred Miles long, and in many 
Places a hundred Miles broad, where the 
whole Country is equal to the lovelieſt Spots 
in all England,; or France : It hath all the 
 Sweetneſs, that Holland, or Flanders have, but 
with 2 warmer Sun, and a better Air, The 
Neighbourhood of the Mountains cauſes, a 
Freſhneſs of Air here, that makes the Soil the 
moſt deſirable Place to live in, that can be 
ſeen, if the Government were not ſo exceſſive - 
ly ſevere, that there is nothing but Poverty 
over all this rich Country. A Traveller in 
many Places finds almoſt nothing, and is ſo 
ill furniſh'd, that if he doth not buy Provi- 
ſions in the great Towns, he will be ob ; d 
to a very ſevere Diet, in a Country, that he 
ſhould think flow'd with Milk, and Honey. 
But I ſhall ſay more of this hereafter. The 
Lago Maggiore diſcharges it ſelf in the River 
Tefne 3 which runs with ſuch. a Force, that 
we went thirty Miles in thzee Hours, having 
but one Rower, and the Water was na way 
{well'd. From this we went into the ( 


which Francis the Firſt cut from this River, 


to the Town. of Milan, which is about thirty 
| Foot broad; and on both its Banks, there 
are ſuch Proviſions to diſcharge f the Water, | 
when it riſes to ſuch a! Height, that it can 
never be fuller of Water, than is intended it 
ſhould be. It lies alſo ſo even, that ſome- 


times, for ſix Miles together, ↄne ſees hay 
Line ſo exact, that there. is: not the, lealt 
Crook. It is thirty Miles Jong; and is the 

| beſt Advantage, that the Town af Milan bath 
for Water-Garmiage, © - 01 this ob a 
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1 will not entertain vou with a long De- 


ſcription of this Great City, which is one of 
the nobleſt in the World, to be an Inland Town 
that hath no great Court; no Commerce, ei- 
ther by Sea, or any navigable River, and that 
is now the Metropolis of a very ſmall State; for 
that which is not mountanous in this State, 
is not above ſixty Miles ſquare; and yet it 
| l a Wealthh, at is ſurprizing. It pays 
or an Eſtabliſhment of ſeven and forty thou» 
ſand Men; and yet there are not ſixteen thou- 
ſand Soldiers effectively in it, ſo many are eat 
up by thoſe, in whoſe Hands the Government 
is lodg'd. But the Vaſtneſs of the Town; the 
Nobleneſs of the Buildings; and above all the 
ſurpriging Riches of the Churches and Con- 
vents, are Signs of great Wealth. The Dome 
hath nothing to commend it of Architecture, 
it being built in the rude Gotbick Manner; 
but for the Vaſtneſs and Riches of the Build- 
ing, it is equal to any in fal, St. Peter's it 
ſelf not exceed. It is all Marble, both Paves 
ment, and Walls both Outſide and Inſicle; 
and on the Top, it is all flagg'd with Mar- 
ble; and there is the vaſteſt Number of Niches 
for Statutes of Marble, both within and with» 
out, that are any where to be feen, It is true, 
the Statues in ſome of the Niches, are not pro- 
portion'd to the Niches themſelves, the Her- 
tiſpiece is not yet made, it ia to be all over co- 
ver d with Statues, and Baſſo Relievo's; and the 
Pillars, of which there are four Rows in the 


Body of the Church, have each of them eight 
Niches at the Top, for vie many Statues; and 
the? ane would think this Church ſo 2 of 


Statues, that; 50. ey fach his Star 
we; yet I was aſſux d, they 7 n 19505 
ſand to hol e hor * "Pt theſe CP GHie: 
n The Chür EN 10 
T could 8 510 ure, it by walking over” *. 

Rae Pace, #Y five 115705 Foot We 


Contain Sk 8, bps e | 
all the Hiſtories of the Goſpel, repreſented in 
em. Juſt 972 555 the Cupolo, lies St. Carlos 
y, as was told, in a great Caſe of Ciftal, 
' of va Value, but I could not come near it; 
for-we were there on two Holy-days, and thete 


was a perpetual; d about it; and che Su- 
bai fe he Feanle, for his Body Is ſuch, 


hat That Of Feld 155 90 2 Pare, that 


domes near * FE ut doing ſome Reverence, 
— own W 


His Cano 90 the 
thouſand 858 uche, 3065 they pretenck th ey have 


Miracles tog, fon Cardinal Frederigo Borromee ; 


55 Hi e 
Preſents. made. te 

e 

ar, are all 515 It . 

ſt 1 wang ewe 75 he Wot t, that 
the Faſhion . thus t eg W "aloe. of 
the Mettle; the Ng and all the other Or- 
naments for the Function of his Cationizatis * 
on, are agel an 1 e Nog He wha 
indeed. a relate. 9 erat 


tothe Anſiyer yu 
p. de Comines, all be” Go 12 x 
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came to qualify one of the worſt of their Prin- 
ces with the Title of Saint, in an Inſcription, 
which he read, which was, that they gave 
that Title .to all their Benefactors. Never 
Man deſerv'd of a Town this Title fo joltly, 
as Cardinal Borromee did; for he laid bs 2 
prodigious Wealth in Milan, A nothing 
to his Family, but the Honour of having pro- 
duc d ſo great a Man, which. is a real tempo- 
ral Inheritance to it; for as there have been, 
ſince that Time, two Cardinals of that Fa- 
muy, ſo e eee Ca Caſa Santa; and every 
Time, that it produces an Eccleſiaſtick E 
any conſiderable Merit, he is ſure, it he lives 
to it, to be rais d to this Archbiſhoprick ; 58 
if there were one of the N capable of th - 
and that did not carry it, that alone might 
diſpoſe the State to a Lebellion; and he were 
a bold Man, that would adventure on a Coni- 
: petition with one of this Family. He laid out 
a great deal on the Dome, conſecrated i it, 
tho? the Work will not be quite fiuiſh'd. yet 
for ſome Ages; that ec. one of the Crafts 
of the Italian Prieſts, never. to.finaſh a great 
Deſign, that ſo by keeping it ſtill in an un- 
fil d State, they may. be NT drawing 
great Doran res to it, from the Superſtition, 
of the P eople. He built the Arch-Bi op's Pa- 
lace, which is very. noble, and a Seminary, a 
College fan En ſeveral Pariſh- e e 
and many; Convents. In; ſhort, the whole 
Town is full of the. Marks of his Wealth. 
The: Ri . of the Churches of Milan ſtrike 


ron azement; the Building, the Pain». 
Altars, and the Plate, and every 


Thing 
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Thing in the Convents, except their Libraries, 
are all Signs both of great Wealth, and of a 
very powerful Superſtition. But their Libra- 
ries, not only here, but all Italy over, are 
ſcandalous Things. The Room 1s often fine, 
and richly adorn'd ; but the Books are few, 
ill bound, and worſe choſen ; and the Igno- 
rance of the Prieſts, both ſecular and regular, 
is ſach, that no Man, that hath not had Oc- 
caſion to diſcover it, can eaſily believe it. 
The Convent of S. Vidar, that is without the 
Town, is by much the richeſt; it is compos d 
of Canons regular, call'd in Itah, the Order 
of Mommt Olive, or Olivetan. That of the Ber- 
nabites is extream rich; there is a Pulpit, and 
2 Confeſſional, all inlay'd with Agates of dif- 
ferent Colours, finely ſpotted Marbles, and 
of Lapis Laulis, that are thought almoſt in- 
eſtimable. S. Laurence has a noble Cupolo, and 
a Pulpit of the ſame Form with that of the 
Bernabites. The Jeſuits, the Theatiner, the Do- 
minicans, and S: Sæbaſt ines, are very rich. The 
Citadel is too well known, to need a Deſcrip- 
tion; it is very regularly built, and is 2 moſt 
effectual Reſtraint to keep the Town in Order; 
but. it could not ſtand againſt a good Army 
three Days; for it is ſo little, and fo full of 
Buildings, that it could not refift-a Shower 
of Bombs. The Hofpital is indeed a Royal 
Building; I was told, it had ninety thouſand 
Crowns Revenue. The old Court is large, and 
would look noble, if it were not for the new 
Court, that is near it, which'is two hundred 
and fifty Foot ſquare; and there are three 
Rows of Coroidors, or Galleries Al round the 
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Court, one in every Stage, according to the 
Italian Manner; which makes the Lodgings 
very convenient, and gives 2 Gallery before 
every Door. It is true, theſe take up 4 great 
deal of the Building, being ordinarily eight, 
or ten Foot broad; but then here is an o- 
pen Space, that is extream cool on that Side 
where the Sun doth not lie; for it is all 
open to the Air, the Wall being only ſup- 
ported by Pillars, at. the Diſtance of fifteen 
or twenty Foot one from another. In this | 
Hoſpital, there are not only Galleries full of 
Beds on both Sides, as is ordinary in all 
Hoſpitals ; but there are alſo a great many 
Chambers, in which Perſons, whoſe Condition 
was formerly diſtin une are treated with a 
particular Care. There is an Out-hoafe, which 
is call'd the Lazarette, that is without the 
Walls, which belongs to this Hoſpital; it is 
an exact Quarter of a Mile ſquare, and there 
are three hundred and fixty Rooms in it, and 
2 Gallery runs all along before the Cham- 
bers; ſo that as the Service is convenient, the 
4 have a cover d Walk before their Doors. 
n the Middle of this vaſt Square, there is an 
Octangular Chapel, ſo contriv'd, that the 
Sick from all their Beds may ſee the Eleva- 
tion of the Hoſtie, and adore it. This Houfe 
is for the Plague, or for infectious Fevers 
and the Sick, that want à freer Air, are alſo 


remov d hither. der. 
As for the Devotions of this Place, I ſaw 


here the Ambroſian Office, which is diſtinguiſh'd 
from the Roman, both in the Muſick, which 
is much ſimpler, and in ſome other Rites. The 
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Goſpel is read in a high Pulp it, at the lower 
{ol of the Quire ur ſo it 5 be heard | by 
all the People; tho this is needleſs, ſince it is 
Tead in a Language, 7 do not under- 


your When they ſay high Maſs, the 
| comes from the Sth Altar, to the lower 


End of the Quire, where the Offertory of the 
Bread and Wine is made by ſome of the Laity; 
they were Nuns that made it when 1 was 
there-z 1 heard a 122 Fro 1 here; it was 
#he Mo Sermon 1 heard in Traly, and I was 
Ae ſurprie d at ma e comical, Expreſhons 
and Geltüres; ; but mo all, wi th the Con- 
Aufi on. For there being: 0 1 tlie 19 
hah, 2 1 7755 Y the Side of the* Pulpit t 
wards the A OA Ther after z long Addreſs to 
It, at laſt ina fare Tranſport, 12 it in hig 
Arms and hug dit, and KffS dit. But, I ob- 
ry d, 1 6 = he kifs'd it; he ſeeing ſon}s 
aſt 09 it, b 5 0 very carefully for I 
1720 juſt 11 the He entertain'd 
With a long and tender {IF and held Ra, 
to the People, ind would have fore d Tears 
both from himſelf and them, yet I ſaw non 
il ed. But if the Sermon in the Mo rho if ſux- 
vriz'1 me, I Wonder d no leſs at tho Di 
Tos " that T heard in ane Church, at 
Time, in the Aﬀternoon : For there were 0 | 
dies of Men, ſet down indifferent 5 
the Church, al It cover'd, and two "= Ar 1 
574 nary Habits were entertaining 
Diſcourſes of Religion, in a Cat. HH Site, 
Theſe were Confratries, and thoſe were 5 
r 


of the more devout, that inſtructad the 
eker ſaw any where ell; 196 
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b whether ic is peculiaritsViles; or not! 
y Conductor conld not ſpeak Latin, and the 
there, is ſo different from the true Tu 
can, which L. knew, that -I could not un- 
derſtand him, when he was ingag d in a = 
Diſcourſe; fo 1-was not clearly antorm'd 
this Matter: But Lam apt to think, it might = 
have been ſome Inſtitution of Cardinal Be 
mes. Che dentirofian Founded 
Cardinal NMederiałk Borromee, is a very nobls 
Room, and well furniſhid; only it is too ſuli 
0 And Cononifte; which are the 
ef Studies uf dtahy; and it bath too few 
Books, of a mare ſalid and uſeful 
One Part af the Diſpoſition of the Room: was 
pleaſant.” There is a great Number of Chain 
placd all raund it, at a competent Piſtance 
from one another; and to every Chair, there 
belongs n Deſk, with an Ecritoire, that hath 
Pen, Juk, and Paper in it; ſo that 
Man ſinds Tools chere, for ſuch Extracts as 
would malte. There is a little Room of Ma- 
e at athe End of the Great Ga 
t the Ln: ieper knows W ev 
2 great many of them relate to their 
' Gharles// +£ awſome Fragments of Latz# Bis 
buto none feem'd-ito' be above fix: how 


dred ears ald; chere arg alſo ſome Frag: 
menits of Saiit Ales Works, and of Saint 


Saus Epiſtles; that are of the ſame Anti 

as ſorry, not to find Saint A 
ofs's {Mooks intire. that I might have ſeen 
whether the Books of the Sarner. are. A. 


ſorib d to him in ancient Copies ;- for 
ou belong ta 2 ders maden Author, m_ 
: 715 
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true, in theſe Books the Doctrine of a Sort of 
4 corporal Preſence, is aſſerted in very high 
Expretlions:/; But there is one Thing menti- 
ond in them, which is ſtronger againft it, 
than all thoſe Citations can be for it; for the 
Author gives us the formal Words of the Prayer 
of Conſecration in his Time, which he prefa- 
ces with. ſonie Solemnity. Will you know 
how the Change is wrought, hear the heaven; 
Iy/Words ? For the Prieſt faith, but whereas 
in the preſent Canon of the Maſs, the Prayer 
l Conſecration, is for a good Part of it, very 
near in the ſame Words with thoſe which he 
mentions; there is one eſſential Difference; for 
in the Canon, they now pray that the Hoſtie 
may be to them, the Body and Blood of 
Choift,” (which, by the Way; did not agree too 
well with the Notion of Tranſubſtant ion, and 
approacheth more to the Doctrine of the Luthe. 
mn: Whereas in the Prayer, cited by that 
Author, the Hoſtie is ſaid to be the Figure of 
the Body, and Blood of Chriſt. Here is the 
| Langubge of the-whole Church of that Time; 
aud in the moſt important Part of the Divine 
Office ; which ſignifieth mote to me, than a 
thonſand Quotations out of particular Writers, 
whith are but their private Opinions. But 
this is the Voice of the whole Body in its Ad- 
dreſſes to God: And it ſeems, the Church of 
Fe, when the new Doctrine of the corpo- 
ral Preſence was receiv d, ſaw that this Pray - 
er of Conſecration, could not conſiſt with 
N, which made her Change ſuch a main 
Part af the Office. This 22 2 Curio- 
VET | | % | 
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Git 1 found none in the Abbey of St.Ger* 
Trains, that ſeem'd older, than the Times of 
Charles the Great; ſo I found none of any 
zreat Antiquity in all Italy. Thoſe publi- 

ed by Cardinal Bona, and ings by. P Mabil- 

Ion, that were brought from Heidelberg, are 
the moſt ancient, that are in the Vatican; but 
theſe ſeem not to be above eight hundred 
Years old. There are none of the ancient 
Roman Offices now to be ſeen in the Vatican. 
I was amaz d to find none of any great An- 
tiquity ; which made me conclude, that es 
ther they were deſtroy d, that fo the Diffe- 
rence between ancient and. modern. Rituals, 
might not be ttirn'd againſt that Church, as 
an undeniable Evidence, to prove the Chan- 
ges that ſhe hath made in Divine Matters; 
or that they were ſo well kept, that Here- 
ticks were not to be ſuffer d to look into them. 
But to return to the Anbraſan Library, there 
is in it, a Manuſcript of great Antiquity, tho“ 
not of ſich great Conſequence, which is Ruf- 
uus s Tranſſat ion of eb, that is written 

in the old Roman Hand, which is very hard 
to be read. But there is a Deed in the curi- 
otis Collection, that Count Maſcardo hath 

made at Verona; which, by the Date, appears 
t6 have been written in Theodoſrs's Time, 
Which is the ſame Sort of Writing, with the 
Manuſcript of Ruffns; ſo that it may be 

reckon'd to have been writ in Rufinus his own, 
Time; and this is the moſt vatuable, tho? 
the leaft known Curioſity in the whole Li 
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I need not ſay any Thing of the curious 
orks in Criſtal, that are to be ſeen in Milan; 
the greateſt Quantities that are in Eurqpe, are 
found in the Alps, and are wrought here; 
but this is too well known, to need any far- 
ther Enlargement. It is certain the Alps have 
much Wealth ſhut up in their Rocks, if the 
Inhabitants knew how to ſearch for it. But I 
heard of no Mines that were wrought, except. 
Iren Mines; yet, by the Colourings, that in 
many Places the Fountains make, as they 
run along the Rocks, one ſees Cauſe to be- 
lieve, that there are Mines, and Minerals hut 
up within them. Gold hath been often found. 
in the River of Ave, that runs by Geneva. 
The laſt Curioſity that T ſhall mention of 
the Town of Milan, is the Cabinet of the Cha- 
ine Settala, Which is how g in his Brother's: 
Hands, where there are a great, many very. 
valuable Things, both of Art and Nature. 
There is a Lump of Ore; in which, there is 
both Gold and Silver, and Emeralds, and Di- 
amonds, which was brought from Peru. There 
are many curious Motions, Where by an un- 
feen Spring, a Ball, after ithath row[I'd down 
through many winding Deſcents, is thrown. 
up, and ſo it ſeems to be a perpetual Moti- 
on; this is done in ſeveral Forms, and it is 
well enough diſguis'd to deceive the Vulgar. 
Many Motions of little Animals that run a- 
bout by Springs, are alſo very pretty. There 
is, 2 Load- ſtone of a vaſt Force, that carries a 
great Chain There is alſo a monſterous Child 
that was lately born in the Hoſpital, which 
8 preſerv'd in Spirit of Vine. It is — be- 
1 5 9 ; wW 3 
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* ; it hath one Breaft and Neck, two Pair 
of Ears, or yaſt Head, and but one Face. As 
for the Buildings 1 in Milan, they are big and 
ſubſtantial; but they have not much regular, 
or beautiful Architecture. The Governor 's Pa- 
Jace hath ſoine noble Apartments in it. The 
chief Place of the Town is that of the Homo- 
dei, which was built by a Banker. There 1s 
one Inconvenience in Milan, which throws 
down all the Pleaſure that one can find in it. 
They have no Glaſs-Windows ; ſo that one is 
either expos'd to the Air, or ſhut up in a Dun- 
geon ; and this ſo univerſal, that there 1s not 
one Houſe of ten, that hath Glaſs in their 
Windows. The ſame Defect is in Florence, be- 
Tides all the ſmall Towns of Italy, which is an 
Effect of their Poverty. For what by the Op- 
preſſion of the Government, what by the no 
eſs ſqueezing Oppreſſion of their Prieſts, who 
drain all the gelt of their Wealth, that is not 
eat up by the Prince, to enrich their Chu rches 
and Convents, the People here are reduc'd to 
a Poverty, that cannot eafi ly. be believ 'd by 
one, that ſees the Wealth that is in their 
Churches; and this is going on ſo conſtantly 
in. Milan, that it is ſcarce accountable 55 
du rock ſo hag 2 1 Treaſure can be found. But 
Purgatory: i isaF 95 iot eaſily, exhauſted, The 
Wealth of the Milaneſe conſiſts. chiefly in their 
Silks; and that Trade falls ſo mightily, by 
the vaſt Importatiqns, that the Eaft-bidia 
Companies bring into Europe, that all Italy 
Feels this very Lok bly, and languiſhes ex- 
treamly, by the great Fall that is is in the 


e There is a great Magniſicenge 
a I | in 
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im Milan ; the Nobility affect to make a noble 
Appearance, both in their Cleaths, their 

Coaches, and their Attendants; and the Wo- 
men go abroad with more Freedom here, than 
in any Town of Italy. And thus I have told 
you all, that hath hitherto: occurr'd to me, 
that I thought worth your Knowledge. I 
_— iT 
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POSTSCRIPT. 
I the Account, that T gave you of Geneva, 

I forgat to mention a very extraordinary 
Perſon Mie is there, Mrs. Falker : Her Father 
is of Shaf-houſe ; ſhe loſt her Sight, when ſhe 
was but a Year old, by being too near a Stove, 
that was very hot. There reſts in the 9 5 
Part of her Eye fo much Sight, that ſhe diſtir 
N om Night; and when any Per- 
ſon ſtands between her, and the Light, ſhe will 
diſtinguiſh by the Head and its Drefs, a Man 
from a Woman; but when ſhe turns down her 
Eyes, the ſees nothing. She hath a vaſt Memo- 
TY ; beſides the French, that is her natural 
Language, ſhe ſpeaks both High-Dutch, Italian, 
and Latin. She hath all the Pſalms by Heart, 
in French, and many of them in Dutch, and 
Halian. She underſtands the old Philoſoph 
well, and is now ſtudying the new. She hath 

ſtudy'd the Body of Divinity well, and hath 

"the: Text of the Scriptures very ready. On all 
Which Matters, I Had long Converſat ions with 


ber 
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OY ((:) 
her. She not only ſings well, but ſhe plays 
rarely on the Organ; and I was told, ſhe 
play'd on the Violin ; but her Violin was out 
of Order. But that which is moſt of all, is, 
ſhe writes legibly. In order to her learning 
to write, her Father, who is a worthy Man, 
and hath ſuch Tenderneſs for her, that he fur- 
niſheth her with Maſters of all Sorts, order'd 
Letters to be carv'd in Wood; and the by feel- 
ing the Characters, form'd ſuch an Idea of 
them, that ſhe writes with a Crayon ſo di- 
ſtinctly, that her Writing can be well read, of 
which I have ſeveral Eſſays. I ſaw her write; 
ſhe doth it more nimbly, than can be ima- 
gin'd : She hath a Machine, that holds the 
Paper, and keeps her always in Line, But 
that which is above all the reſt, ſhe is a Per- 
ſon of extraordinary Devotion, great Reſigna- 
tion to the Will of God, and of a profound 
Humility. The Preceptor, that the Father 
kept in the Houſé with her, hath likewiſe a 
wonderful Faculty of acquiring Tongues, 
When he came firſt to Geneva, (for he is of Zu- 
rich) he ſpoke not a Word of French; and with- 
in thirteen Months, he preach'd in French cor- 
realy, and with a good Accent. He alſo be- 
gan to ſtudy Italian, in the Month of Member; 
and before the End of the following February, 
he preach'd in Italian. His Accent was good, 
and his Stile was florid, which was very ex- 
traordinary; for the Italian Language is not 
ſpoken in Geneva, tho the Race of the Taliaus 
do keep up ſtill an Italian Church there, 
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; F lorence, the fiſth of November. oy” 


Have now another Month over my Head, 
| ſince I writ laſt to you, and fo I know you. 
expect an Account of the moſt conſiderable 
Things, that have occurr'd to me,ſince my laſt, 
from Milan. Twenty Miles from Milan, we paſt. 
through Lodz, a niſerableGarriſon, tho'a Fron-- 
tier Town. Eut indeed the Frontiers, both of 
the Spamards, and the Venetians, as well as 
thoſe of the other Princes of Itah, ſhew that 
they are not very apprehenſive of one another; 
and when one paſſes through: thoſe Places, 
which are repreſented in Hiſtory, as Places of 
great Strength, capable of reſiſting a long 
Siege, he muſt acknowledge, that the Sight of 
thein brings the Idea, that he had conceiv'd of 
them, a great many Degrees lower. For Lom: 
bardy, which was ſo long the Seat of War, 
could not ſtand out againſt a good Army no-] 
for ſo many Days, as it did then for Years. The 
Garriſon of Crema, which 1s the firſt of the Ve- 
etiam Territory, is no better than that of = 
Gt 
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di, only the People in the Venetian Dominion, 
liye happier than, under the Spamard. 
The Senate ſends Podeffa's much like the 
Bailiffs of the Switzers, who order the Juſtice, 
and the Civil Government of the Juriſdiction 
aſſign d them. There is alſo a Captain Ge- 
neral, who hath the Military Authority in 
his Hands; and theſe two are Checks upon 
one another, as the Baſſa's and the Cadi's are 
among the Turks, But here in Crema, the 
Ton is ſo ſmall, that both theſe are in one 
Perſon. We were there in the Time of the 
Fair; Linnen Cloath, and Cheeſe, which, 
tho? it goes by the Name of Parmeſan, is made 
chieſly in Ludi, are the main Ingredients of 
the Fair. The Magnificence of the Podeſta, 
94 — 9 very extraordinary; for he went 
through the Fair, with a great Train of Coach- 
es, all in his own Livery ; and the two Coach- 
es, in which he and his Lady rid, were both 
extraordinary rich. His was a huge Bed- coach, 
all the Outſide black Velvet, and a migh 
rich Gold Fringe, lin'd with black Dataſ 
flower'd with Gold. From Crema it is thirty 
Miles to Breſcia, which is a great Town, and 
full of Trade and Wealth; here they make 
the beſt Barrels for Piſtols and Muſkets, of all 
Ttaly, There ar? great Iron Works near it. 
But the War with the Turk, had occaſion d an 
Order, that none might be ſold, without a 
Permiſſion from Venice, They are building a 
Noble Dome, at Breſcia, I was ſhewn'a Nu- 
Brent Dif- 
ihop co- 


nery there, which is now under a 
grace, Some Years ago, a new. Bilhop. co: 
. ming thither, began with the Vilitation Rd 
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Miles broad: The Miles indes 7 
| byer, arecxtream ſhort, for 1 walk d often four, 
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that Nunnery : He diſcover d two Vaults; hy 
one, Men came ordinarily into it; and by a- 
nother, the Nuns that were big, went and 
lay in of Child-bed. When he was examy- 


ning the . Nuns ſeverely concerning thoſe 


Vaults, ſome of them told him, that his own 
Prieſts did much worſe. He ſhut up the Nuns, 
ſo that thoſe, who are profeſs d, live ſtill there, 
but none come to take the Vail; and by this 


| Means, the Houſe will ſoon come to an End. 


The Citadel lies over the Town on a Rock, 


and commands it abſolutely. Both here, and 


in Crema, the Towns have begun a Comple- 


ment within theſe laſt ten or twelve Years, 


to their Fodeſſa s, which is a Matter of great 
Ornament to their Palaces, but will grow to 
a vaſt Charge, for they erect Statues to their 
Podefta's; and this being once begun, muſt be 
carry d on; otherwiſe thoſe, to whom the like 
Honour is not done, will reſent it as as a high 


Affront; and the Revenges of the noble Vene. 
| #ians, are dreadful Things to their Subjects. 


This Name of Podefta is very ancient, for in 
the Roman Times, the chief Magiſtrates of the 
leſſer Towns, were call d the Potefla's, as ap: 


{ — by that of Juvenal Fidenarum Gabiorumvg 


eſſe Poteſtas. _ | 
From Breſcia the Beauty of Lombardy is a lit- 


tle interrupted ; for as all the Way from Milan 


to Breſcia, is as one Garden; ſo here on the one 
Side, we come under the Mountains; and we 
par by the Lake of Guarda, which s forty 

iles long, and where it 1s 17 is twenty 


leed, all Lombarky 
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or five Miles in a Walk, and I found a thou- 
And Paces made their conimon Mile. But in 

Nuſcau, and the Kingdom of Naples, the Mile 
is fifteen hundred Paces. We paſs through a 


great Heath, for ſeven or eight Miles on this 
ide of Verona, which begins to be cultivated. 
Verona is 2 valt Town, and much of it well 
built; there are many rich Churches in it; 
but there is ſo little Trade ſtirring, and fo lit- 
tle Money going, that it is not eaſy here, to 
change a Piſtol, without taking their Coin of 
' Baſe Aloy which doth not paſs out of the Vero- 
neſe; for this ſeems a ſtrange Maxim of the 
Venetians, to ſuffer thoſe ſmall States, to re- 
tain till a Coin peculiar to them, which is 
extream inconvenjent for Commerce. The 
known Antiquity of Verona, is the Amphithea- 
ter, one of the leaſt of all that the Romans built, 
but the beſt preſerv d; for tho* moſt of the 
great Stones of the Outſide are pick'd out; 
yet the great flopping Vault, on which the 
Rows of the Seats ate lay d, is intire,the Rows of 
the Seats are alſo intire; they are four and for- 
ty Rows, every Row is a Foot and half high, 
and as much in Breadth; fo that a Man fits 
convenienly in them, under the Feet of thoſe 
of the higher Row; and allowing every Man, 
2 Foot and a half; the whole Amphitheater can 
| Hold twenty three thouſand Perſons. In the 
Vaults, under the Rows of Seats, were the 
Stalls of the Beaſts, that wore reared to en: 
tertain the Company: The Thickneſs of the 
Building, from the outward Wall, to the low- 
Row of Seats, is ninety Foot. But this 
zoble Remnant of Antiquity, is ſo often, and fo 
, % — ” WROTE i MAAS 1 n copiouſly 
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copioufly deſcrib'd, that I will fay no more 
it. The next Thing of Value, is, the fame 
Muſeum Calceolarium, now in the Hands of t 
Count Maſcard», where there is a whole Apart- 
ment of Rooms, all furniſh'd with Antiquities 
and Rarities, There are ſome old Inſcriptions 
made by two Towns in Africk, to the Honour 
of M. Craſſus. There is a great Collection of 
Medals and Medaillons, and of the Roman 
Weights, with their Inſtruments for their Sa- 
crifices; there are many Curioſities of Na- 
ture, and a great Collection of Pictures, of 
which, many are of Paulo Veroneſes Hand. 
There is a noble Garden in Verona, that riſeth 
up in Teraſſes, the whole Height of a Hill, 
in which, there are many ancient Inſcripti- 
ons, which belongs to Count Guiſto. As we 
go from Verona to Vincenza, which is thirty 
Miles, we return to the Beauty of Lombardy, 
for there is all the Way, as it were a Succeſſi- 
on of Gardens; the Ground is better cultiva- 
ted here, than I ſaw it in any other Place of 
Ttaly. But the Wine is not good, for at the 
Roots of all their Trees, they plant a Vine, 
which grows up winding about the Tree, to 
which it joins; but the Soil is too rich to pro- 
duce a rich Wine, ſor that requires a dry 
Ground. There is near the Lake of Guarda 
à very extraordinary Wine, which they call 
Vino Santo, which drinks like the beſt Sort of 
Canary ; it is not made till (5) „mat, and 
from thence it carries the Name of Holy. Nins, 
and it is not to be drunk till Midſummer, for 
it is fo long before it is quite clear; but I 
have not mark'd down how long it ws be 
82 | ept, 
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kept. We had it there for a Groat an Engliſo _ 
Quart; I wonder'd, that they did not trade 
with it. All the Cattel of Italy are grey, or 
white, and all their Hogs are black, except 
in the Bologneſe, and there they are red. I 
will not inquire into the Reaſons of theſe 
Things. It is certain, Hogs-Fleſh in Italy, is 
much better, than it is in France, and England; 
Whether the Fruffs, on which they feed much 
in Winter, occaſion this, or not, I know not. 
The Husks of the preſs'd Grapes, is alſo a 
mighty Nouriſhment to them ; but Cattel of 
that greyiſh Colour, are certainly weaker. The 
Carriage of Italy, is generally perform'd by 
them; and this is very hard Work in Lombur- 
dy, when it has rain'd ever fo little; for the 
Ground being quite level, and there being no 
rais'd High-ways, or Cauſe-ways, the Carts 
go deep, and are hardly drawn. . 
Vincenxa hath ſtill more of its ancient Li- 
berty reſerv'd, than any of theſe Towns, as 
Padua hath lefs z for it deliver'd it ſelf to the 
Venetians, whereas the other diſputed long 
with it, and brought it often very low. One 
ſees the Marks of Liberty in Vincenxa, in the 
Riches of their Palaces, and Churches, of 
which many are newly built. They have a 
modern Theatre, made in Imitation of the 
ancient Roman Theatres. Count Valarano s 
Teac at the Port of Verona, is the fineſt 
Thing of the Toyn; there is in it a very 
noble Alley of Oranges and Citrons, ſome as 
Dig. is a Man's: Body; but thoſe are cover d 
a the Winter long; for in this appears the 
ſenſible Difference of Lombardy , from _ 3 
33 8 Pag 
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Parts of Italy, that lie to the South of the 
Appenim, that here generally they keep their 
Oranges and Citrons in great Boxes, as we 
do in Exgland, that ſo they may be lodg'd in 
Winter, and defended from the Breezes, that 
blow ſometimes ſo ſharp from the As, that 
otherwiſe they would kill thoſe delicate 
Plants. Whereas in Tuſcam, they grow as 
other Trees in their Gardens ; and in. the 
Kingdom of Naples, they grow wild, with- 


aut any Care, or Cultivation. We were at 


Vincenra upon a Holy-day, and there I ſaw 


a Preparation fer a Proceſſion, that was to 


be in the Afternoon. I did not wonder at 
what a French Papiſt ſaid to me, that he 
could hardly bear the Religion of Itely, the 
Idolatry in it was fo grofs. The Statue of 
the Virgin was of Wood, ſo finely painted, 
that I thought the Head was Wax; it was 
richly clad, and had a Crown on its Head, 
and was ſet full of Flowers. How they did, 
when it was carry'd about, I do not know 
but in the Morning, all People run to it, 
and ſaid their Prayers to it, and kiſsd the 
Ground before it, with all the Appearances of 
DO. ͤ v» 

From Vincenxa, it is eighteen Miles to Fudua, 
all like a Garden. Here one ſees the Decays of 
à vaſt City, which was once one of the biggeſt 
of all Italy; the Compaſs is the ſame, that it 
was; but there is much uninhabited Ground 
in it, and Houſes there go almoſt for nothing. 
The Air is extream good, and there is ſo great 
a Plenty of all Things, except Money, that 
2 little Money goes a great Way. The Uni. 

| -4 * AE e nnn verſity L 


verſity here, tho ſo much ſupported by tlie 
Pp, arten that they pay fifty Profeſſors, yet 
ſinks extreamly. There are no Men of any 
great Fame now in it; and the Quarrels a- 
mong the Students, have driven away moſt of 
the Strangers, that us'd to come, and ſtudy 
here; for it is not fafe to ſtir abroad here 
after Sun-ſet. The Number of the Palaces 
here is incredible; and tho' the Nobility of 
Padua is al moſt quite ruin'd, yet the Beauty 
of their ancient Palaces ſhews what they 
once were. The Venetiam have been willing to 
let the ancient Quarrels, that were in all thoſe 
conquer d Cities, continue ſtill among them; 
for while one kills another, and the Children 
the other take their Revenges afterwards; both 
comes under the Bando by this Means, and the 
Confiſcation goes to the Senate. At ſome Times 
of Grace, when the Senate wants Money, and 
offers a Pardon to all, that will compound for 
it, the Numbers of the guilty Perſons are incre- 
dible. In YViceoiza, and the Country, that be- 
longs to it, I was aſſurd by Monſieur Putin, 
| that learn'd Antiquary, that hath been many 
Years x Profeſfor in Padua, that there were five 
and thirty thouſand pardon d at the laſt Grace. 
This I could hardly believe; but he bid me 
write it down upon his Word. The Nobility 
of Padua, and of the other Towns, ſeem not to 
fee what a Profit their Quarrels bring to the 
Venetian, and how they eat out their Families. 
For one Family in the ſame Man's Time, wlio 
was alive while I was there, was reduc'd from 
een thouſand Ducats Revenue to leſs, than 
three thouſand, by its falling at _— | 
"MIS | 9 5 un | 
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under the Baudo. But their Jealouſi ies, and 
their Revenges are purſu d by them with ſo 
much Vigor, that When theſe are in their Way, 
all other Things are forgot by them. There 
is here the Remnant of the Amphitheatre, tho 
nothing but the qutward Wall ſtands. There 
is here, as well as in Milan, an inward Town, 
call'd the City, and an outward, without 
mat, Ia the Burgo. But tho there 1s 


Dirch BY the City, the great Ditch a 


all goeth about al. 3 and Padua is * 
Miles in Campaſs; it lies almoſt round. The 
publick Hall is the "nobleſt of Ital 7 The Dome 
is an ancient, and mean Building; but the 
Church of St. Anthony, eſpecially 1 the holy 
| el in it, Where the Saint lies, is one of 
| the belt Pieces of modern Sculpture; ; for ze 
the Chapel, the chief Manes, in 2 Leg 

of that Saint, are xepreſented in Mezzo Relieuo, 

in a very ſurprizing Manner. The Devotion, 
that i is paid to this Saint, Lombardy over, 
is amazing. He is call'd, by Way of Excel- 
lence, il Santo; and the Beggars S a 


Alm for his Sale. But the little | 
that hang without the the holy Oha Chapey | there is 


one, that is the higbeſt Sick, 7 ts 
that can be imagin'd Exaudit 5 — 
le — Quos 2 1 0 2 e 
ears thoſe, whom me - car, 
St. Juſtina is a Church ſo well ade d within, 


the Architecture is o beautiful, i it is ſo well em 
lighten d, and the 5 's are ſo advantage. 
oufly.: plac d, that the Outſide anſwer d 
the Infide, it would be one of the baſt Church 
4 of Italy; but the Building is * Back 
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and it hath no Frontiſpiece; there are many 
new Altars made as fine, as they are idolatrous, 
all full of Statues of Marble. This Abbey 
hath a hundred thouſand Ducats of Revenue, 
and ſo by its Wealth, one may conclude that 
it belongs to the Benedictine Order. Cardinal 
Barberigo, is Biſhop here, he ſeems to ſet St. 
Carlo before him as his Pattern; he hath foun- 
ded a noble Seminary for the ſecular Prieſts; 
he lives in a conſtant Diſcipline himſelf, and 
endeavours to reform his Clergy all he can; 
but he is now in ill Terms with his Canons, 
who are all noble Venetiam; and ſo allow them: 
felves great Liberties, of which they will not 
be willingly. abridg'd. He is charitable to a 
high Degree, and is in all Reſpects a very ex- 
traordinary Man. 1252 
In the Venetian Territory, their Subjects live 
eaſy and happy, if they could be ſo wiſe, as to 
give over their Quarrels; but tho' the Taxes 
are not high, they oppreſs their Tenants ſo ſe- 
verely, that the . live moſt mi ſerably; 
yet, on all Hands round about them, the p- 
preſſions being more intollerable, they know, ,. 
not whither to ge for Eaſe; whereas, on the 4 
contrary, the Miſeries under which their 
Neighbours groan, chiefly thoſe of the Eccleſia- 
ſtical State, ſend in an Increaſe of People among 


them, ſo that they axe well ſtock d with People,: 


but the Feuetiaus are ſo jealous of their Subjects 

underſtanding military Matters, which may 

diſpoſe them torevolti that they never make a- 

n Lev ies among / them for their Wars. This 

Jealouſy is the true Ground of that Maxim, tho- 

another is Pretrnded, that is more Puli 
var e 


w 


8 s 
» P , Ate at. 
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which is their Care of their own People, whom 
they ſtudy to preſerve; and therefore they 
hire Strangers, rather than expoſe their Sub- 
jets. It is certain, a Revolt here were no hard 
Matter to effect; for the Garriſons, and 
Fortifications are ſo ſſight; that thoſe great 
Towns could eaſily ſhake off their Yoke, if 
it were not for the Factions, that ſtill reign 
among them, by which one Party would 
chuſe rather to etpoſe the other to the Rigor 
of the Inquiſitors, than concur with them in 
aſſerting their Liberty; and the Inquiſitors, 
in ſuch Caſes, proceed ſo ſecretly, and yet 
fo effectually, that none dares truſt another 
with a Secret of ſuch Conſequence; and the 
oppreſs'd Nobility of thoſe States retain 
ftilt ſo much of their old, and unſubdu'& 
Inſolence, and treat ſuch as are under them 
fo cruelly, that the Venetians are as ſectire in 
- thoſe Conquelts, as if they had many ſtrong 
Citadels, and numerous Garriſons ſpread up 
and down among them. From Padua, down 
to Venice, all along the River Brent, there 
are many Palaces of the noble Venetian on 
both Sides of the River, built with ſo greaf 
2 Variety of Architecture, that'there is not 
one of them like another: There is alſo the 
Ike Diverſity in the lay ing out of their Gar- 
dens; and here they retire, during the hot 
Months; and ſome allow themſelves all the 
Exceſſes of diſſolute Liberty, that can poſſi- 
bly be imagin'd. From Lizzaz Fucina, which 
s at the Mouth of the Brent, we paſs for five. 
or fix Miles on the Lagimes, or Shallows to 
Fenice. Theſe Shallows ſink of late fo _ 
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that the preſerving Venice ſtill an Ifland, - is 
| like to become as great-a Charge to the Ver 
net ians, as the keeping out the Sea is to the 
Datch , for they = all poſſible Induſtry to 
cleanſe the Chanels of their Lagunes, and 
keep them full of Water. And yet many 
think, that the. Water bath faid ſo much 
in this laſt Age, that if it continues to a- 
bate at the fame Rate, within an Age or 
two more Venice may become à Part of the 
Terra Firma. It is certainly the moſt ſurpri- 
zing Sight in the whole World, to ſee ſo vaſt 
a City ſituated thus in the Sea, and ſuch a 
1 of Iſlands fo united together by 
es, brought to ſuch a regular Figure, 
th, llotty ring the Want of Earth 
to build on, and all ſo nobly built, which 
js of all the Things, that one can ſee, the moſt 
amazing, And tho this Republick is much 
ſunk from what it was, both by the great 
Loſſes they have ſuffer d in their Wars with 
the Turks, and by the great Decay of Trade, 
yet there 1 an incredible Wealth, and a valt | 
Plenty of all Things in this Place, I will 
not offer to deſcribe neither the Church, 
nor the Palace of St. Mark, which are too 
well known, to need a long Digreſſion to 
made for them. The Painting of the 
Cs, and the 2 of the Halls, and puh: 
ick Rooms in t alace, are of vaſt Value. 
ere I ſaw that Story of Pape Al-xander 


the III. treading on the Neck af the Em- | 


ror Frederick Barbaroſſa. The  Nobleneſs of 
the Stair-Caſes, the Riches of the Halls, and: 
5 2 of the whole Building, are much 
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prejudiced by the Peallined of thoſe tas 
walk along, and that leave their Marks be- 
hind them, as if this were rather a comi- 
mon Houſe of Office, than fo noble a — 
lace. And the great Hall, where the 

Body of the Nobility meet in the 
3 hath nothiile but the Roof 
Walls, that anfivers to loch an Allembly; fe 
the Seats a are liker the Benches of an 1 — 
tory of Scholars, than of ſo gloriots a Body. 
| When the two Sides of this Palace are built 
as the third, which is the moſt hid, it will 
be one of the gloriouſeſt Palaces, that the 
World can ſhew. The two Sides, that are 
moſt ſeen , the one facing the Square of 
St. Mark, and the other , the great Canale, 
are only of Brick, the third being all 7 


Marble ; but the Way of Candy put a St 
to the Building. St. Marks hurch ha 
nothing to recommend it, but its great An- 
tiquity, and the vaſt Riches of the Build- 
ing. It is dark and lo; but the Pavement | 
3s ſo rich a La bn and the whole Roof is 
alſo Moſzick; the Outſide, and Inſide are of 
ſuch excellent Marble, the Frontiſpiece is 
adorn'd with fo many Pillars of Porphiry 
and Jaſper, and above all with the four Hor- 
ſes of Corintiian Braſs, that Tiridates brought 
to Tiberius, which were carry'd afterwa 
to Conflantimople , and were brought from 
thence to Venice, and in which the Gilding 
is ſtill very brix ht; that when all this 5 
confider'd, one oth no whore fee fo mn 
Colt brought together. 1 did not ſee the 
Bol! 4 of St. Mark, which is one of —_— 
A 
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Tuableſt Things of the Treaſure. ' But they 
do not. now open it to Strangers; yet Do- 
vr? Grandi, à famous Phyſician, there, told 
This; that by a particular Order, he was ſuf⸗ 
fer'd to open 105 he told me, it was all writ 
in Capital Letters, but the Characters were 
fo Forn out, that tho he could diſcern the 
Hp of ſore Letters, he could not ſee e- 
h to help him to diſtinguiſh them, or 
139 Wen Bo the * S. was in Greek, 

5 Tl. I will not ſay one Word of the 
Arſenal ; for as I ſaw it in its worſt State, 
the War, that is now on Foot having dif- 
Aurtiſh'd a great deal of it, fo it hath beet 
often deſcrib dl, and it is known to be the 
g bleſt gazinè, the belt order d, and of 
the greateſt Variety, that is in the whole 
Well, * s true, "i; is all that this State 
Hat th; fo that it . ie 5 qt of other 
rinices , which lie 175 and down in 
the different Plices of their Dominions, were 
Sather d togethis, th 1 make à much 
ae Se The nbbleft Convent of Venict, 

1s that of the Dominicans, call'd St. Fobn, 
and St. Pai; the Church, and Chihels are 
vaſtly rich, There is one of St. Luke's Ma- 
1 $ here, as te pretend. The Dormitory 
gredrs 8g Room for the Library, 

$ Thing 115 I, except the Books, is 
ant oh Toe St. "George e, Which 15 2 
Convent, er by the 15 lines, in an Ille infire- 


o ft the 
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if cotltviv'd, and well adorn'd; 
the hols Building is very 
mag- 


SY _- 
magnificent; but which is more extraordi- 
nary, at Venice they have a large Garden, 
and noble Walks in it. Ihe : Redemptore , 
and the Salute, are two Noble Churches, that 
are the Effects of Vows, that the Senate 
made when they were afflicted with. the 
Plague. The latter is much the finer, it is 
to the Virgin; and the other is only to our 
Saviour. n doth the Deyot ion of 
that Church carry it higher for the Mother, 
than the Son. It is true, the Salute is later 
than the other; ſo no Wonder, if the Ar- 
chitecture, and the Riches exceed that, which 
is more ancient. The School of Sant. Roch, 
and the Chapel, and Hall, are full of great 
Pieces of Tintoret.. A Cena of Paulo Verq- 
neſe, in the Refectory of St. George, and the 
Picture of St. Peter the Martyr of Titiang, 
are the moſt celebrated Pieces of Fence. 
Duke Peſaro's Tomb in the Fryery, is the 
nobleſt I ever ſaw. But if the Riches of 
all the Convents, and the Pariſh-Churches of 
Venice amaz d me, the Fronts eſpecially, ma- 
ny of which are of white Marble, beauti- 
fy'd\with ſeveral Statues, the Meanneſs of 
the Library of St. Mark did no leſs ſurprize 
me. There are in the Anti-Chamber to it 
| Statues of vaſt Value; and the whole Roof 
of the Library is compos d of ſeveral Pieces 

f the-greateſt Maſters, put in ſeveral Frames; 
But the Library hath nothing anſwerabl 
to the Riches of 185 e.; for the Grel | 
Manuſcripts. are all Modern; I turn'd over 
2 great many, and ſaw none aboye five hunt 


e Years aid e e e, that 


2. - 


Ly 


the laſt Library-keeper was accus'd for ha- 
Ving convey d away many of their Manu- 
ſcripts; and that four Years ago, being 
clapp'd in Priſon for this by the Inquiſt- 
tors, he, to prevent farther Severities, poi- 
ſon'd himſelf. I went to the Convent of the 
Servi; but I found Father Paul was not in 
{ach Conſideration there, as he is elſe where. 
Lask d for his Tomb 5 but they made no 
Account ' of him, and ſeem'd not to know 
where it was. It is true, the Perſon to 
whom I was recommended, was not in Ve- 
nice; fo perhaps they refin'd too much in 
this Matter. I had great Diſcourſe with 
Tome at Venice, concerning the Memorials 
eut of which F. Paul drew his Hiſtory, which 
are, no Doubt, all preſerv'd with great Care 
in their Archives. And ſince the Tranſactions 
of the Council of Trent, as they are of great 
Importance, ſo they are become now much 
controverted, by the different Relations, that 
E. Faul, and Cardinal Pallavicini have given 
the World of that Matter; the only Way 
to put an End to all Diſputes in Matter of 
Fact, is to print the Originals themſelves. 
A Perſon of great Credit at Venice, promis d 
me to do his utmoſt to get that Propo- 
ſition ſet on Foot; tho' the great Exactneſs, 
that the Government there hath always af- 
fected; as to the Matter of their Archives, is 

held fo: ſacred; that this made him appre - 
hend they would not give Way to any fuck 
Search. Phe Affinity of the Matter brings 
into my Mind a long Converſation, that I 
lad with a Perſon of great Eminence at Venice, 
wow 13 that : 
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that, as he was long at. Conſtantinople, ſo was. 
learn'd far beyond What is to be met with 1 
in Italy. He Id me, he was at Conſtanti- 
nople, when the Inquiry into the Doctrine t 
the Greek Church was ſet on Foot, occaſion d 
by the famous Diſpute between Mr. 4maud;* 
| * Mr. Claude; he being a zealous Roma 
Cat holick, was dealt with to aſſiſt in that | 
Buſineſs ; but being a Man of great Honour, 
and Sincerity, he excus'd. himſelf, and laid, 
he could not meddle in it. He hath a very 
low, and bad Opinion of the Greeks ; and 
he told me, that none of their Prieſts were 
more inveterate Enemies to the Church of 
Rome, than thoſe that were bred up at Rome; 
for they, to free themſelves of. the Prejudices, 
that their Country-men.are apt to conceive. 
againſt them, becauſe of their Education a- 
mong the Latins, do affect to ſne an Oppo- 
ſition to the Latin Church, beyond any other. 
Greeks. He told me, that he knew. the Ip- 
norance, and Corruption of the Greeks was 
fach, that as they did not know the Doctrines. 
of their own Church, ſo a very little Money, 
or the Hope of Protection from any of the! 
Ambaſladors, that come from the Welt, would. 
prevail with them to ſign any Thing, that 
could be deſfir'd of them. He 2 ded one 'Thi 15 
that tho he firmly beliey'd- r 
tion himſelf, he did not think they believ d 

Let them ſay what they pleag d — 
he took his Meaſures of the Doctrine of their 
Church, rather from what they did, than 
from what they faid. For their. Rites, not 


bring — now for a great many Ages, 
wery 


— —— 
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were the true Indications of the Doctrines 
Feceiv'd among them; whereas they. were 
both ignorant of the Tradition of their Do- 
Erine, and very apt to prevaricate, when 
they ſaw Advantages, or Protection ſet before 

them; therefore he concluded, that ſince they 
did not adore» the Sacrament after the Conſe- 
eration, that was an evident Sign, that they 
did nat believe the corporal Preſence, and 
Was ef a Force well able to balance all their 
Subſcriptions. He told me, he was often 
ſcandaliz'd to ſee them open the Bag in which 
the Sacrament was preſerv'd, and ſhew it with 
no Sort of Reſpect, no more, than when they 
thew'd any Manuſcript; and he lock 'd on 
Adoration, as ſuch a neceſſary Conſequent of 
Tranſubſtantiation, that he could not ima- 
gine, that the latter was receiv d in a Church, 
that did not practiſe the former. To this I 
will add, what an eminent Catholick of Paris 
told me. He ſaid; the Originals of thoſe 
Atteſtations were in too exact, and too cor- 
rec a Stile, to have been form'd in Greece; he 
aſſurd me, they were penn d at Paris by one, 
that —— of the Purity of the Greek 
Dongue, I do not name thoſe Perſons, be- 
eauſe they are yet alive, and this might be 
4 Prejudice to them. One of the chief Or- 
nRaments of Venice, was the famous young 

Woman, that ſpake five Tongues, well, of 
vhich the Latin anil Greek were two. She 
gaſs d Doctor of Phyfck at Padua, according 
to tlie ordinary Forms 3 but which | was be⸗ 
pond all, ſhe was a Perſon of ſuch extraor» 
dinary Vertue * that ſhe * 
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of as a Saint. She dy'd ſome Months before 


I came to Venice. She was of the noble Fa- 

mily of the Cornaro s, tho' not of the three 
chief Branches, which are Saint Maurice, 
Saint Paul, and Calle, who are defcended from 
the three Brothers of the renown'd Queen of 


O prus; but the Diſtinction of her Family 


was Piſcopia. Her extraordinary Merit made 
all Peope umvilling to remember the Blemiſh 
of her Deſcent of the one Side; for tho' the 
Cornaro's rec kon themſelves a Size of Nobility 
beyond all the other Families of Venice; yet 
Her Father having entertain d a Gondalier's 
Daughter fo long, that he had ſome Children 
by her, at laſt, for their Sakes, marry'd the 
Mother, and pay'd a conſiderable Fine to fave 
the Forfeiture of Nobility, which his  Chil- 
dren muſt have undergone, by Reaſon of the 
Meanneſs of the Mother's Birth. The Cor- 
Haro s carry it ſo high, that many of the 
Daughters of that Family have made them- 
ſelves Nuns; becauſe they thought their own 
Name was ſo noble, that they could not in 
duce themſelves to change it with any other. 
And when lately one of that Family mar- 


ry'd the Heir of the Sagredo, which is alſo 


one of the ancienteſt Families, that was er- 
tream rich, and ſhe had ſcarce any Portion 


at all; for the Cornaro's are now very low, 


ſome of their Friends came to wiſtt them Joy 
of ſo advantagious a Match; but they very 
coldly rejected the Complement, and bid the 
others* go, and wiſh the Sagredo Joy, ſince 


they thought the Advantage was wholly of 


. 


There 


— 
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There are of the truly ancient noble F 
milies of Venice, four and twenty yet remam- 
ing; and even among theſe there are twelve, 
that are thought ſuperior to the reſt in 
Rank. Since the firſt Formation of their 
Senate, they have created many Senators. 
In their Wars with Genoua, they conferr d 
that Honour on thirty Families: Several of 
their Generals have had that Honour given 

them, as a Reward of their Service. They 
have alſo offer d this Honour to ſome Royal 
Families; for both the Families of Valois, and 
Bourbon, were Nobles of Venice; and Hemy 
the III. when he came through Venice from 
Poland, to take Poſſeſſion of the Crown of 
France, went, and ſate among them, and 
drew his Ballet as a noble Venetian. Many 
Popes have procur'd this Honour for their Ne- 
phews. Only the Barberines would have the 
Venetians offer it to them, without their aſk- 
ing it; and the Venetian would not give it, 
without the others aſk'd it; and fo it ſtuck 
at this. But during the War of Candy, Car- 
dinal Francis Barberin gave twelve thouſand 
Crowns a Year towards the War; and the 
Temper found for making them noble Vene- 
tiam, was, that the Queen-Mother of France 
mov'd the Senate to grant it. In all the 
Ereations of Senators before the laſt War of 
Candy, they were free; and the Conſiderations: 
were either great Services, or the great Dig- 
nity of thoſe, on whom they beltow'd this 
Honour. Thoſe new Families are divided 
into thoſe, that are call'd Ducal Families; 
and thoſe, - that were eall'd ſimply new Fa- 
> +4 LI | nülies, 
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milies, the Reaſon of the former -Defigna- 
that knew all that related to that Conſtitu- 
tion particularly well, gave me a good Ac- 
count of it. That which naturally occurs 
as the Reaſon of it, is, that all thoſe Fami- 
Hes, that are call'd Ducal, have had the Duke- 
dom in their Houſe: But as all: the old Fa- 
milies have had the ſame Honour, ' though 
they carry not that Title; ſo ſome of the 
new Families have alſo had it, that yet are 
not call'd Ducal. Others ſay, that thoſe Fa- 
milies that have had Branches; who have been 
made Dukes, without their being firſt Procu- 
rxators of St. Mark, or that have been choſen 
to that Honour, without their pretending to 
it, are call'd: Ducal. But the true Account 
of this, is, that from the Year 1450, to the 
Year 1620, for a hundred and feventy Years, 
there was a Combination made among thoſe 
new Families to preſerve. the Dukedom ſtill 
among them. For: the old Families ing 
it high, and excluding the new Families from 
the chief Honours, nineteen of the new Fa- 
milies enter d into mutual Engagements, to 


erxclude the ancient Nobility. It is true, they 


made the Dukedom ſometimes fall on ſome 
of the new Families, that were not of this 
Aſſociation; but this was more indifferent to 
them, as long as the ancient Families were 
Mut out, and that it appear id, that they 
bore the chief Sway in the Election. This 
Combination was a Thing knoun to the very 
People, tho? the Inquiſitors did all they could 
to break it, and at leaſt to hide it; ſu that's. 


never 
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never met with it in any of their Authors, 

ut this fail'd in the Year 1620, when en- 
mia was choſen Duke, who was deſcended af 
one of the ancient Nobility; which was {o- 
great a Mortification to the Caſe Ducale, 

that one of them ( Vimiero) hang'd him- 
elf, by the Rage to which that Diſgrace 
drove him; yet his Man came into the Room 
min Time betare he was dead, and cut him 
down, and he liv'd long after that in a better 
Mind. Since that Time, one of the Bembo n, 
two. of the Cornaro's, and one of the Contra- 
rini , and the preſent Prince of the Faftimian, 
the firſt of that Family, that hath had that 
Honour, have been Dukes, who are all of 
the ancient Families. So that this Faction is 
now fo intirely bury'd, that it is not gene- 
ally known, even in Verice it ſelf, that i 
ever was amongſt them; and thus Time, and 
other Accidents bring about happy Events, 
which no Care, nor Induſtry could produce. 
For that which all the Endeavours of the In- 
quiſitors could not compaſs, was brought about 
af it ſelf. It is true, the Factions in Venice, tho“ 
violent enough in the Perſons of thoſe who 
manage them, yet are not deriv'd by them, as 
an Inheritance to their Poſterity, as it was a- 
mong the Florextines ; who, tho' they value 
themſelves as a. Size of Men much above the 
Nauetiaut, whom they deſpiſe as a phlegma- 
tick, and dull Race of People, yet ſneu d how- 
little they underſtood, with all their Vivaci- 
ty, to conduct their State, ſince by their do- 
meſtick Heats they loſt: their Liberty, which- 
the Neuatiam have had the Wiſdom ftill-to-pre-- 
- | | ſerve. 
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ſerve, This Faction of the Caſe Dicale was, 
E willing to let the Matter fall; for 
they loſt more, than they got by it; for the 
ancient Families, in Revenge, ſet themſelves 
againſt them, and excluded them from all the 
other advantagious Employ ments of the State. 
For the others being only united in that ſim- 
ple Point relating to the Dukedom, the an- 
cient Families let them carry it; but in all 
other Competitions, they ſet up always ſuch 
Competitors againſt the Pretenders, that were 
of the Ducal Families, that were much more 
eſteem'd, than theſe were, ſo that they ſhut 
them out of all the beſt Offices of the Repub- 
lick. Such a Faction as this was, if it had 
been ſtill kept up, might in Concluſion have 
prov'd fatal to their Liberty. It is indeed a 
Wonder to ſee the Dignity of the Duke ſo 


of 
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much courted; for he is only a Priſoner of 
State, ty'd up to ſuch Rules, ſo ſeverely re- 
ftrain'd, and ſhut up as it were in an Apart- 
ment of the Palace of St. Mark, that it is not 
ſtrange to ſee ſome of the greateſt Families, in 
particular the Cornaro's, dechne it. All the 
Family, if ever fo numerous, mult retire out 
of the Senate, when. a Duke is choſen out of 
it, only one, that is next to him of kin ſits 
Kill, but without a Vote. And the only real 
Privilege, that the Duke hath, is, that he can 
of himſelf, without eommunicating with: the. 
Swii, propoſe Matters, either fo the Council 
of Ten, to the Senate, or to the great Coun- 
cil; whereas all other Propoſitions muſt be 
_ firſt offer d to the Sai, and examin'd by 
them, who have 2 Sort of Tribunitian Power 


* 
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to reject what they diſlike; and tho t 


tion, yet they can mortify him, when he 
hath made it. They can hinder it to be vo- 


cannot hinder the Duke to make a Propoſi- 


ted; and after it 18 voted, they can ſuſpend 


the Execution of it, till it is examin d oyer 
again. And a Duke, that is of an ative 
Prit, muſt reſolve to indure many of theſe 
Afflictions; and it is certain, that the Saviz 


do ſometimes affect to ſhew. the Greatneſs of 


their Authority, and exerciſe. a, Sort of Ty: 
Tanny in the rejecting of Propoſitions, when 
they intend to humble thoſe: that make them. 


Yet the greateſt Fart of the beſt Familics 


court this Honour of  Dykedom extreamly, 
When Sagredo was upon the Point of being 
choſen Duke, there was fo. violent an Outcry 
- againſt it over all Venice, becauſe of the Dit: 
grace, that they thought would come on 
| th Republick, if they had a Prince, whoſe 

oſe had miſcarry'd in ſome unfortunate 
Diſorder. _ The Senate comply'd fo far with 
this Averſion, that the People teſtify d, that 


tho' the Inquiſitors took Care to hang, or 


yet 1 6 the Deſign for Sagredo fall. 
Upon ich he was ſo much diſguſted, that 
e retir'd to a Houſe he had in the Terra 
Firma, and neyer appear d more at Veuice. 
During which Time of his Retirement, he 
writ two Books; the one, Memorie Ottoma- 
niche, which is printed, and he is accounted 
the beſt of all their modern Authors : The 


drown many of the chief of the Mutineers, 


Tk was,  Memoires- of the Government, and 


5 Fa, ih lr 
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tell; and ſome {ay it is too Mncers, and 
Eee fo | Thad ir is thought it will 
de reſerv'd attong their Archieves. It hath 
been a Sort of arim not for ſottte Time, 
not to chiſe a marfyd Man to be Duke; 
For the Coronation of a Dutcheſs goes high 
and hath coſt above 4 hundred thoiiling 
Ducats. Some of the ancient Families have 
ated the Title of Prince, and have calbd 
their Branches Princes of the Blood ; E 


cho the Cornaro's Have done - this more th 
any other, yet others, upon the Account 
ma = . 4 7 Ackeſtors h 

the Iſlands of the ago. - | 
affected thoſe vain Titles. Bt tlie Ingt 
fitors have long ago oblig'd themi to. 
afide all thofe chi 97 Titles and ſack 


them, as hoaft hr much of tlibir Blood 


find the Diflike, Re that bri Fon the 
very ſenfibly; fot wi ſdeve retend = 
to any great Emp loy ments, th then 
irs N +; Fur. 7h 7 WW. oy mW, Election 
Ambaſſadors was pro ny of 
the chief gp it was wont to be made 1 
thoſe Terms, that the Council muft chuſe 
one! of its gie al Members for. fach 10 
Employment. Br becauſe this" es ltks 
2 Ferry of Diffinction among the Nobility 
wn changed it five and twenty * 4 7 as ia 
Berk of Princip al. der“ 55 
Term N Pl aich com . ths 
whole Body 6 Per e ty, 3 5 
ny Diſtinction. Faite in the Church 
A well as in N. Ne that the H | 


the Boy hath 4 Ker Tio, and 3 . 
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Honours done him; whereas in the mran 


while, this is a meer Pageantry, and under 
theſe big Words there is lodg'd only a * 
Shadow of Authority; for their Biſhop has 
the glorious Title of Patriarch, as well ag 


the Duke is calFd their Prince, and his Se- 


renity, and hath his Name ſtamp'd upen 
their Coin; ſo the Patriarch, with all this 
high Title, hath really no Authority, For 
not only Saint Mark's Church is intirely ex- 
empted from his reg and is 1mme- 
diately ſubject to the Duke; but his Autho- 
rity is in all other Things ſo fubje& to the 


Senate, and ſo regulated by them, that he 
hath no more Power, than they are pleas'd to 


allow him. So that the Senate is as really the 


ſupream Governour over all Perſons, and in all 
Cauſes, as the Kings of England hive pretended 
to be in their own Dominions, ſince the Rey 
formation. But beſides all this, the Clergy of 
Venice have a very extraordinary Sort of Ex- 
emption, and are a Sort of a Body, like a 
Preſbytery; independent of the Biſhop. The 


Curates are choſen by the Inhabitants of every 
Pariſh; and this makes, that no noble Vene: 


tian is ſuffer'd to pretend to any 7 for 
one 


they think it below that Dignity, to ſu 


one of a lower Order, and to run the Hazard 


© 


of being rejected.” I was told the Manner o 


thofe Elections, was the moſt ſcandalous Thing 


poſſible; for” the ſeveral Candidates appear 


on the Day of Election, and ſet out their own. 


Metits, and defame the other Pretenders in the 


fonleſt Language, and in the moſt fcurrilous 


Manner 


of their Body to engage in'a Competition 200 


aud nothing is ſo abject, a 


St. Laurence, 
d 
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Manner imaginable ; The Secrets of all their 
Lives are publiſh'd in moſt reproachful Terms, 
: I ridiculous, that 
ig not put in Practice on thoſe Occaſions, 
There 1s a Sort of an Aſſociation among the 
Curates for Jadging of their common Con- 
2. and {ome of the Laity of the ſeveral 
Pariſhes aſſiſt in thoſe Courts, ſo that here 
is a real Preſbytery. The great Libertinage, 
that is ſo undecently pradis d by molt Sorts 
of People at Venice, extends it ſelf to the Cler- 
gy to ſuch a Degree, that the Ignorance and 
Vice ſeem the only indelible Characters, that 
they carry generally over all Itahy; yet thoſe 


appear here in a much more conſpicuous Man- 


ner, than elſewhere; and upon theſe popular 


Elections all comes out. The Nuns of Venice 


have been under much Scandal for a great 
while. There are ſome Monaſteries, that are 
as famous for their Strictneſs, and Exactneſs 
to their Rules, as others are for the Liberties 
they take; chiefly thoſe of St. Zachary, and 
where none but noble Venetian 
are admitted, and where it is not ſo much as 
pretended, that they have retir d for Devo- 
tion; but it is ond to be done meerly, that 
they night not be too great a Charge to their 
Family. They are not vail d, their Neck, 


and Breaſt is bare, and . much 


Company; but that which I ſaw, was in 3 
publick Room, in which there were many 


Grills for ſeveral * ſo that the Conver- 
ſat ion is very, confus d; 
ferent Company at every Grill, and the Italians 


or there being a dif- 


ſpeaking generally very loud, the Noiſe of fo 
r 185 : * , | CT Se YF many 
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of no great Conſequence, t 
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many loud Talkers is very difagreeable. The 
Nuns talk much, and very ungracefully, and 
allow themſelves a Liberty in rallying, that 
other Places could not bear. About four 
Tears ago, the Patriarch intended to bring 
à Reform into thoſe Houſes; but the Nuns 
of St. Laurence, with whom he began, told 
him plainly, they were noble Venetiant, who 
had choſen that Way of Life, as more conve- 
nient for them; but they would not ſub- 
ject themſelves to his Regulations; yet he 
cms, and would ſhut up their Houſe 3. 0 
they went to ſet Fire to it: Upon which, 
the Senate interpos d, and order d the Pa- 
triarch to deſiſt. There is no Chriſtian State 
in the World, that hath expreſs'd a Jea- 
louſy of Church-mens getting into the pub- 
lick Councils ſo much, as the Yenetians ; for 
a8 a noble Venetian, that goes into Orders, 
loſes thereby his Right of going to vote 
in the great Council; ſo when any of them 
are promoted to be Cardinals, the whole 
Kindred, and Family muſt, during their 
Lives, withdraw from the great Council, 
and are alſo incapable of all Employ ments. 
And. by a Clauſe, which they added when 
they receiv'd the Inquiſition , which ſeem'd 
hey haye made 
it to become a Court abſolutely ſubject ta 
them; for it being provided, that the In- 
e ſhould do nothing, but in the Pre- 
nce of ſuch, as ſhould. be deputed by the 
Senate tö be the Witneſſes of their Pro- 
dedings, thoſe Deputies either will not come, 
dut when they think fit , or will not ſtay. 
a VT Digger, 
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longer, than they are pleas'd with their 
Proceedings; ſo that either their Abſence; 
or their withdrawing diſſolves the Court. 
For a Citation cannot be made, a Witness 
cannot be examin'd, nor the leaſt Point of 
Form carry'd on, if the Deputies of the Se- 
nate are not preſent. And thus it is, that 
tho' there is a Court of Inquiſition at Ve- 
Nice, yet there is ſcarce any Perſon brought 
into Trouble by it; and there are many of 
the Proteſtant Religion, that live there with- 
out any Trouble. And tho? there is a Con- 
gregation of them there, that hath their Exer- 
ciſes of Religion very regularly; yet the Se- 
nate gives them no Trouble. It is true, the 
Hoſtie's not being carry'd about in Proceſſion, 
but ſecretly by the Prieſts to the Sick, makes 
that this uneaſy Diſcrimination of Proteſtant, 
and Papiſt doth not offer it ſelf here, as in 
other Places; for the Straitneſs of the Streets, 
and the Channels through which one muſt go 
almoſt every Foot, makes that this could not 
be done in Venice, as it 1s elſewhere: And 
from Venice, this Rule is carry'd over their 
whole Territory, tho' the like Reaſon doth 
not hold in the Terra Firma, The Venetiam 
are generally ignorant of the Matters of Reli- 
ion, to a Scandal; and they are as uncon- 
cern'd in them, as they are Strangers to them; 
ſo that all that vaſt Pomp in their Ceremonies, 
and Wealth in their Churches, is affected ra- 
ther as a Point of Magnificence, or a Matter 
ok Emulation among Families, than that Su- 
gerſtition hath here ſach a Power over the 
Spirits of the People, as it hath 2 . 


* 


x . 
For the Atheiſm, that is receiv'd by many 
- Here, is the dulleſt, and courſeſt Thing, that 

 ean be iniagin'd. The young Nobility are 
O generally corrupted in their Morals, and 
ſo given up to a moſt ſupine Ignorance of all 
Sort of Knowledge, that a Man cannot eaſily 


imagine to what a Height this is grown; 
And for military Courage, there is ſcarce ſo 
much, as the Ambition of being thought 
Eravey remaining among the greater Part of 

them. It ſeem'd to me a ſtrange Thing, to 
ſee the Broglio ſo full of graceful young Sena- 


 _ tors, and Nohbles, when there was ſo glorious 


A War on foot with the Tuts: But inſtead 
of being heated, in Point of Honour, to ha- 
zärd tlieir Lives, they rather think it an ex- 
travagant Piece ef Folly for them to go, and 
Hazard them, when a little Money can hire 
Strangers, that do it on ſuch eaſy Terms; and 
thas their Arms are in the Hands of Strangers, 
While they ſtay at Home managing their In- 
trigues in the Broglio, and diſſolving their Spi- 
rits among their Courtiſans: And the Re- 
putation of their Service is of late Years ſo 
much ſunk, that it is very ſtrange to ſee ſo 
many come to a Service ſo deery'd ; where 
there is ſo little Care had of the Soldiers, 
and ſo little Regard had to the Officers: The 

Arxears are fo flowly paid; and the Rewards 
are ſo ſcantly diſtributed, that if they do not 
change their Mazims; they may come to feel 
this very fenſibly* For as their Subjects are 
not acquainted- with warlike Matters, fo their 
Nobility have no Sort of Ambition thar 
Way, and Strangers are Wr hg” 
. OY ents 2 9 
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It is chiefly to the Conjuncture of Affair, 
that they owe their Safety; for the Feeble- 
neſs of all their Neighbours, the Turk, the 
Emperor, the King of 2. the Pope, and 
the Duke of Mantua, preſerves them from the 
Apprehenſion of an Invaſion, and the Quar- 
rels, and Degeneracy of their Subjects, ſave 
| them from the Fears of a Revolt; but a for- 
midable Neighbour would put them hard to 
it. One great Occaſion of the Degeneracy 
of the Italians, and in particular of the Fene- 
tian Nobility, is a Maxim, that hath been 
taken up for ſome conſiderable Time, that 
for the Preſervation of their Families, it is 
fit, that only one of a Family ſhould mar- 
ry; to which 1 will net add, that it is ge- 
nerally believ'd, that the Wife is in common 
to the whole Family. By this Means, the 
younger Brothers, that have Appointments 
tor Life, and that have no Families, that 
come from them, are not ſtirr'd up by any 
Ambition to, ſignalize themſelves, or to 
make Families; and ſo they give Way to 
all the Lazineſs of Luxury, and are quite 
enervated by it. Whereas the beſt Services 
done in other States, flow from the Neceſ- 
ſities, as well as the Aſpirings of younger 
Brothers, or their Families, whoſe Blood qua- 
liſſies them to pretend, as well as their Pride, 
and Neceſſities puſh them on to acquire firſt 
a Reputation, and then a Fortune. But all 
this is a Myſtery to the Vrnetiam, who ap- 
prehend ſo much from the active Spirits of 
a neceſſitous Nobility, that to lay thoſe to 
ſleep, they encourage them in all thoſe Things 
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that may blunt, and depreſs their Minds; 


and Youth naturally hates Letters, as much 
as it loves Pleaſure, when it is ſv far from 
being reſtrain d, that it is rather puſh'd on 


to all the Licenciouſneſs of unlimited Diſ- 
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Tet I muſt add one Thing, that tho* Ve- 

nice is the Place in the whole World, here 

Pleaſure is moſt ftudy'd, and where the Youth 

| Have both the greateſt Wealth, and the moſt. 
Leiſure to — it; yet it is the Place, 


that I ever ſaw, where true, and innocent 


Pleaſure is the leaſt underſtood ; in which I 
will make a little Digreſſion, that, perhaps, 
will not be unpleaſant. As for the Pleaſures 


of Friendſhip, or Marriage, they are Stran- 


gers to them; for the horrible Diſtruſt, in 
which they all live of one another, makes 
that it is very rare to find a Friend in Italy, 
but moſt of all in Venice. And tho' we have 
been told of ſeveral Stories of celebrated 
Friendſhips there, yet theſe are now very rare. 


As for their Wives, they are bred to fo much 


Ignorance, they converſe ſo little, that they 
know nothing but the dull Superſtition on 
Holy-days, in which they ſtay in the Church- 
es as long as they can; and ſo prolong the 


little Liberty they have of going abroad on 


thoſe Days, as Children do their Hours of 
Play. They are not employ'd in their do- 
meſtick Affairs, and generally they under- 
ſtand no Sort of Work; | ſo that I was told, 
that they were the inſipideſt Creatures ima- 
ginable. They are, perhaps, as vitious as in 
other Places ; but it is among them down» 
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right Lewdneſs ; for they are not drawn in- 
to it by the Entanglements of Amour, that 
inveigle, and dead many Perſons much far- | 
ther, than they imagind, or intended at 
| firſt ; but in them the firſt Step, without 1 
Preamble, or Preparative, 1s downright Bea 
lineſs. And an Italian, that knew the World 
well, aid upon this Matter a very lively 
Thing to me; he ſaid, their Jealouſy 

them reſtrain their Dau ghters, and their Aer 
ſo much, that they could have none of thoſe 
domeſtick Entertainment of Wit, Converſa- 
tion, and Friendſhip, that the French,” or 
Englijh have at Home. It is true, thoſe, he 
ſaid, hazard a little the Honour of their 
Families by that Liberty; but the Talians, 
by their exceſſive Caution, made that they 
had none of the true Delights of 'a marry'd 
State; and notwithſtanding All their uneaſy 
Jealouſy, they were ſtill in Danger of a con; 
traband Nobility ; therefore he thought they 
would do much better to hazard a little, when 
it would produce a certain Satisfaction, than 
to watch ſo anxiouſly, and thereby have an 
infipid Companion, inſtead of a lively Friend, 
tho ſhe might, perhaps, have fone. ill Me- 
ments. As for their” Houſes,” they have no- 
thing convenient at Venice; for the Archite- 


FKure is almoſt all the ſame, one Stair-Caſe, à 


Hall, that runs along the Body of the Houſe, 

and Chambers on both Hands; but there are 

no Apartments, no Cloſets, or Back Stairs; : u | 

that in Houſes, that are of an exceſſive Wealth, 
10 y have yet no Sört of Convettience, - Their 

ale . G Tron, becauſe of che dar 
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that their Moiſture produces; the Bottoms 
of Boards, upon which they lay ſo many 
Quilts, that it is a huge Step to get up to 
then; their great Chairs are all upright with- 
out a Slope in the Back, hard in the Bottom, 
and the Wood of the Arms is not cover'd, 
They mix Water with théir Wine in their 
Hogſheads; ſo that for above half the Year, 
the Wine is either dead, or ſour. They do not 
leaven their Bread, ſo that it is extream heavy; 
and the Oven is too much heated, ſo that the 
Crum is as Dough, when the Cruſt is, as hard 
as a Stone. In all Inns, they boil Meat firſt 

before it is roaſted ; and thus, as indeed they 
make it tender, ſoit is quite taſtleſs, and inſi- 
pid. And as for their Land-Carriage, all Lom- 
bardy over, it is extream inconvenient ; for 
their Coaches are faſten d to the Perch, which 
makes them as uneaſy as a Cart. It is true, 
they begin to have at Rome,and Naples, Coaches, 
that are faſten'd to a Sort of double Perch, 
that runs along the Bottom of the Coach of 
both Sides; which are ſo thin, that they ply 
to the Motion of the Coach, and are extream 
eaſy ; but thoſe are not known in Lombardy. 
And beſides this, their Calaſhes are open, fo 
that one is expos'd to the Sun, and Duſt in 
Summer, and to the Weather in Winter. But 
tho? they are cover d, as ours are, on the cther 
Side of the Appenins, yet I ſaw none, that 
were cover'd in Lombardy. And thus by an 
Enumeration of many of the innocent Plea- 

ſures, and Conveniencies of Life, it appears, 

that the Venetian purſue ſo violently forbid- 
den Pleaſures, that they 71 not how to find 
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out that, which is allowable. Their conſtant 
Practices in the Broglio, is their chief Buſineſs, 
where thoſe, that are neceſſitous, are purſuing 
for Employments of Advantage; and thoſe, 
that are full of Wealth, take a Sort of Plea- 
ſure in croſſing their Pretenſions, and in im- 
broiling Matters. The Walk in which the No- 
bility tread, is left to them; for no others 
dare walk among them; and they change the 
Side of the Square of St. Mark, as the Sun, and 
the Weather direct them. Perhaps a Deriva- 
tion, that Mr. Pattin gave me of Brolio, from 
the Greek Peribolaian, a little corrupted, is not 
forc'd ; and ſince they make all their Parties, 
and manage all their Intrigues in thoſe Walks, 
I am apt to think, that Broils, Brovillons, and 
Embroilments, are all deriv'd from the Agi- 
tations, that are manag'd in thoſe Walks. 
As for the laſt created Nobility of Venice, 
I came to know ſome Particulars, that I have 
not yet ſeen in any Books, which I ſuppoſe 
will not be unacceptable to you. It is cer» 
tain, that if the Venetian could have foreſeen 
at the Beginning of the War of Candy, the 
vaſt Expence in which the Length of it en- 
gag d them, they would have abandon'd the 
Ille, rather, than have waſted their Treaſure, 
and debas'd their Nobility, This laſt was 
extream ſenſible to them; for as the Dignity 
of the Rank they hold, is ſo much the more 
eminent, as it is reftrain'd to a ſmall Num- 
ber; ſo all the beſt Employments, and Ho- 
nours of the State belonging to this Body, 
zhe admitting ſuch a Number into it, as muſt 


fist ont of ſeventy eight Families, was, in 
1 * ; Effet, 
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Effect the ſharing their Inheritance among 
ſo many adopted Brothers. This had been 
| leſs infamous, if they communicated that 
Honour only to the ancient Citizens of Ye- 


nice, or to the Nobility of thoſe States, that 


they have ſubdu'd in the Terra Firma ; for 
as there are many Citizens, who are as an- 
cient as the Nobility, only their Anceſtors 
not happening to be of that Council, that 


aſſum'd the Government about four hundred 


Years ago, they have not been rais'd to that 
Honour, fo there had been no Infamy in 


2 ſome of them to be of the Nobility. 


It had alſo brought under Conſultation 
long ago, upon the Reduction of thoſe States 
in the Terra Firma, whether it was not ad- 
viſable, according to the Maxims of the an- 
cient Romans, to communicate that Dignity 
to ſome of their chief Families, as being 
the ſureſt Way to give ſome Contentment 
to thoſe States; it being alſo a real, as well 
as a cheap Security, when the chief Families 
in thoſe Cities were admitted to a Share in 
all the Honours of the Republick. It is true, 
ſome of the Nobility of thoſe States thought 
they had Honour enough by their Birth; 


and ſo Zambara, of Breſcia, refus d to accept 


an Honour from thoſe, that had robb'd his 
Country of its Liberty; yet his Poſterity 
are now of another Mind, for they came, 
and bought in this laſt Sale of Honour that, 


which was freely offer'd to their Anceſtor, 


and was rejected by him. When the Senate 


found it ſelf extreamly preſs'd for Money, 


during the War, it was at firſt propos d, = 


| 
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ſome Families, to the Number of five, might 
be enobled; they offering fixty thouſand 
Ducats, if they were Yenetians z and ſeven- 
ty thouſand, if they were Strangers. There 
was but one Perſon, that oppos d this in the 

Senate; fo it being paſsd there, was pre- 
ſented to the great Council; and there it 
was like to have paſs'd without any Diffi- 
culty; but one Perſon oppos d it with ſo 
much Vigour, that though the Duke de- 
lir'd him to give over his Oppoſition, ſince 
the Neceſſities of the War requir d a great 
Supply, yet he perſiſted ſtill; and tho one 
of the Saviz fet forth with Tears the Extre- 
mities to which the State was reduc'd, he 
ſtill inſiſted, and fell upon one Conceit, that 
turn'd the whole Council; he ſaid, they were 
not ſure, if five Perſons could be found, that 
would purchaſe that Honour at ſuch a Rate; 
and then it would be a vaſt. Diſgrace, to 
expoſe the Offer of Nobility: firſt to Sale, 
and then to the Affront of finding no Buyers, 
when. 1t. was offer d to be ſold; and, by this 
leans, he put by the Reſolution for that 
Time. But then another Method was taken, 
that was more honourable,” and was of a more 
extended Conſequence.  Labia was the firſt , 
that preſeated- a Petition to the great Coun- 
cal, fetting forth his Merits towards the Re- 
publick, and deſiring, that he might be thought 
worthy to offer a hundred thouſand Ducats 
towards the Service of the State: This was 
underſtood: to be the asking to be made no- 
ble at that Price. Delfno ſaid, he thought 
every Man might be well judg d 3 | 
Moat: -- | | N oNer. 
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offer ſuch an Aſſiſtance to the Publick ; and 


that ſuch, as brought that Supply, might 


expect a ſuitable Acknowledgment from the 
Senate, who might afterwards of 'their own 
Accord beſtow that Honour on thoſe, that 


expreſs d ſo much Zeal: for the Publick; and 


this would in ſome Sort maintain that Des 


gree, 'which would be too much debas'd, if 
xt were thus bought and ſold. But it ſeems, 


the Purchaſers had no Mind to part with 
their Money, and to leave the Reward to the 
Gratitude of the Council; ſo the Petition was 

ranted in plain Terms; and the Nobility 


3 acquir'd, was not only to deſcend to the 
Children of him, that was enobled, but to 
his Brothers; and the whole Family to ſuch 


2 Degree. After Labia, a great many mare 


came with the like Petitions; and it was 
not unpleaſant to fee in what Terms Mer- 


chants, that came to buy this Honour, ſet 
forth their Merits, which were, that the 


had taken Care to furniſh the Republick with 
fach Things, as were neceſſary for its Preſerva - 


tion. There was a Sort of a Triumvirat 
form'd of a Few, a Greek, and an Italian, who 
were the Brokers, and found out the Mer- 
chants; and at laſt, brought down the Price 
from a hundred thouſ- ond 


juir'd, if they had Money enough. For when 
Correge Taid to the Duke, that he was afraid 


to alk that Honour for want of Merit, the 
Duke aſk'd him, if he had a hundred thouſand 


Ducats? And when the other anſwer'd, the 


Sum yas ready, the Duke wid him, that was 


d great 


* 
. 
* * 


a | md to fixty thouſand - 
Ducats; and no other Qualifications were re- 


T1 2 
2 great Merit. At laſt, ſeven or eight pur- 
chas d this Honour, to the great Regret of La- 
ia; who ſaid, that if he had imagin d, that ſo 
many would have follow'd him in that De- 
mand, he would have bid ſo high for it, that it 
mould have been out of their Power to have 
done it. It is true, many of the Purchaſers 
were ancient and noble Families; but many 
others were not only Merchants, but were of 
the loweſt ſort of them; who, as they had 
enrich d themſelves by Trade, did then impove- 
riſh themſelves by the Acquiſition of an Ho- 
naur, that as it oblig'd them to give over their 
Trade, and pat them in a higher Way of liv- 
ing, ſo it hath not brought them yet in any 
Advantage to ballance that Loſs. For they are 
fo much deſpis d, that they are generally exclu · 
ded, when they compete with the ancient No- 
bility; tho this is done with that Diſcretion, 
that the old Families do not declare always 
againſt the new.; for that would throw the 
ve into a Faction againſt them, which might 
be a great Prejudice to them; for the new are 
much more numerous, than the old. Another 
great Prejudice, that the Republick feels by 
abi great Promotion, is, that the chief Fami- 
lies of the Citizens of Venice, who bad been 
long practis d in the Affairs of State, and out 
of whom the Envoys, the Secretaries. of State, 
and the Chancellor, that 1$ the ead of the 
Citizens, as well as the Duke is the Head of 
the Nobility, are to be choſen, having pur- 
chas d the chief Honour of the State, there is 
not now a ſufficient Number of capable Citi - 
2 left for ſepring the Stats in bl 


le Employ» 
ments; 
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ments; but this Defe& will be redrefs'd wit 
the Help of alittle Time. But if this Encreaſe 
of the Nobility hath leſſen'd the Dignity of 
the ancient, Families, there is a Regulation 
made in this Age, that ftill preſerves a confi 
derable Diſtinction of Authority in their 
Hands. Crimes againſt the State, when com- 
mitted by any of the Nobility, were always 
judg'd by the Inquiſitors, and the Council of 
Ten; but all other Crimes were judg'd by the 
Copa ey Forty. But in the Year 1624, on 
of the Nobles was accus'd of Peculat committed 
in one of their Governments ; and the Avoga- 


dore in the Pleading, as be ſet forth his 2 


call'd him a Rogue, and a Robber: Yet t 
his Crimes were manifeſt, there being but ſir 
and twenty Judges preſent, twelve only con- 


demn'd him, and fourteen acquitted him. 


This gave great Offence; for tho he was ac- 
uitted by his Judges, his Crimes were evident, 
o that his Fame could not be reſtord. For 
the Depoſitions of the Witneſſes, and the Auo- 
1 (or the Attorny-Generals) Charge were 


heard by the People; ſo it was propos d ta 


make a Difference between the Nobility, and 
the other Subjects: And ſince all Trials before 
the Forty were publick, and the Trials before 
the Ten were in ſecret, it ſeem'd fit to remit 


the Nobility to be try'd by the Ten. Some 
foreſaw, that this would tend to a Tyranny, 
and raiſe the Dignity of the ancient Families, 


of whom the Council of Ten is always com- 


. too high; . therefore they oppos d it 


von 
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on this Ground, that ſince the Council of 
Forty ent out many Orders to the Governoury, 
| 2 


wa. 
it would very much leffen their Authority, if 
they were not to be the Judges of thoſe, who 
were oblig d to receive their Orders. But to 
qualify this Oppoſition, a Proviſo was made, 
that reſerv'd to the Council of Forty, a Power 
to judge of the Obedience, that Was given to 
their Orders; but all other Accuſat ions of the 
Nobility were remitted to the Council of Ten. 
And the Body of the Nobility were ſb pleas d 
with this Diſtinckion, that was put between 
them, and the other Subjects, that they did not 
_ fie, that this did really enſlave them fo mach 
the more, and brought them under more Dan- 
er ſince thoſe, who judge in Secret, Have à 
freer Scope to their Paſſions, than thoſe whoſe 
Proceedings are Publick, and ſo are, in Effect, 
jadg d by the Publick, which is often a "ay 
effectual Reſtraint upon the Judges themſelves. 
But the Council of Ten, being generally in 
the Hands of the great Families; whereas 
thoſe of all Sorts, are of the Council of Forty, 
which was the chief Judicatory of the State, 
and is much ancienter, than that of Ten; it 
had been much more wiſely done of them to 
have been ſtill judg'd by tlie Forty. And if 
they had thought it for their Honour, to have 
a Difference made in the Way: of judging the 
Nobility, and the other Subjects, it had been 
more for their Security, to have brought their 
Trials to this; that whereas the Forty judge 
all other Offenders with open Doors, the No- 
bility ſhould be judg d, the Doots being ſhut; 
Which is a Thing they very much deſire now: 
but without any Hope of ever obtaining it; 
For this Power of judging the 1 
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| now: conſider'd, as the Right of tlie Ten ; 
_ and if any Man would go about to change 


It, the Inquiſitors would be, perhaps, very 


dich with him, as a Mover of Sedition, and 
in that Caſe, both Judge, and Party. 


Yet the Inquiſitors, being apprehenſive of the 


Diſtaſte, that this might breed in the Body 
of the 0 have made a Sort of Regu- 
lation, tho a 

which is, that the Nobility ſtall be judgd 
before the Council of Ten, for attrocious 
Caſes, ſuch as Mitters of State, the robbing 


the Publick, and other enormions Crimes; burt 


that for all other Matters, they are to be 
judg d by the Forty. Yet the Council of Ten 


a all Caſes before them, and none uy 


diſpute with them. 

But this leads me to Thy: a Little. to yo 
of that Part of this Conſtitution, Which is 
3 1 cenſur'd by Strangers; but is re- 


al y both tlie greateſt Glory, and the chief 


Security of tits epublick, 'Which''is the un- 
limited Power. 24 the Int quifttors, that er- 
tends not only to the Chiek of the Nobiz 
lity; but to the Duke himſelf, Who is lub 


ject to them, that they my Feng ly, Ro | 


Rim ſevere Net wand, l 
pers, make his Proceſs, and, in Concluſion, 


- put him to Death, withotit, eng hound ts 


give an Accdunt of their Proceedings, ex- 
cept to the re of Ten. This is the 
Dread, not ooly of all the Sabjeds, but of 
the whole Nobility, and of all that bear Of: 
by in 720 Republick, and makes the greas 


n 


them 


oth not amount to much; 


m tremble ; and fo obligetk 


- » wee 

them to an exact Conduct. But tho? it is not 
to be deny d, that upon ſome Occaſions, they 
may have been a little too ſudden, parti- 

cularly in the known Story of Foſcarim 
yet ſuch unjuſtifiable Severities have occurr'd 
ſo ſeldom, that as the Wiſdom, of this Body 
in making, and preſerving ſuch an Infti- 
tution, cannot be enough admir'd ; ſo the 
dexterous Conduct of thoſe, who manage this 
vaſt Truſt ſo, as not to force the Body ts 
take it out of their Hands, is likewiſe High- 
ly to be wonder'd at. In ſhort, the Inſo- 
lence, the Factions, the Revenges, the Ne- 
ceſſities, and Ambition, that muſt needs poſ- 
ſeſs a great many Members of ſo vaſt a Body, 
as is the Nobility of Venice, muſt have 
thrown them often into many fatal Convul- 
ſions, if it were not for the Dread in which 
they all ſtand of this Court; which hath ſo 
many Spies abroad, chiefly among the Gon- 
daliers, who cannot fail to diſcover all the 
ſecret Commerce of Venice Beſides the ſecret 
Advices, that are thrown in at ſo many of 
theſe Lions Mouths, that are in ſeveral Pla- 
ces of St. Marks Palace, within which there 
are Boxes, that are under the Keys of the 
Inquiſitors; id that it is ſcarce poſſible for a 
Man to be long in any Deſign againſt the 
State, and not to be diſcover d by them, 
And when they find any in Fault, they are ſo 
inexorable, and ſo quick, as well as ſevere in 
their Juſtice, that the very Fear of this is ſo 
effectual a Reſtraint, that, perhaps, the long | 
Preſervation of Venice, and of its Liberty, 
zs owing to this fingle Piece of their Conſti- 
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kita, And the Ioquiltors a bels fr 

nerally 8 for their Merit, who 
A 


muſt be all of different Families; and their 
Authority laſts ſo ſhort à while; that the 
Advantages of this vaſt Authority, that is 


lodg'd with them are conſtant; and viſible; 


whereas the unhappy Inſtances of their be- 


Ing impos d on, and carrying their Sufpicions* + 


too far, are ſo few, that when ever the No- 
N grows weary of this Yoke, and throws 
t. on, 


| t, one may reckon the Glory, and Proſ- 
Fi ity of Venice at an End. It was terri- 


bly attack'd not long ago by Cornaro, when 
Feronimo Cornaro was put to Death for his Cor. 
reſpondence with Span; he was not near a- 
kin to the gteat Family of that Name; yet 


they offer d a hundred thouſand Crowns to 
have fav'd him, and by Conſequence, to 


have preſery'd the Family from that Infa-" 
m; but tho this was not accepted, for he 
fuffer d as he well deſerw'd ; yet it was fo 
viſible; that none of the Family were con- 
cern'id in his Crimes, that it did not at all 


tutm to his Prejudice. But upon the firſt 


* Occaſion, that offer d it felf Aſtef that, to 


el with the Proceedings of the 
: they laid hold on n acer 
the Matter . extreamly, and mov'd for the 
limiting of their Authority. But the! great 


ower very entire, but they manage it With 
Kal 2 =” all 


the Family thought their Honour was fo” 
Branches was condemn'd of Treaſon; that 


, - 
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Council was wiſer, than ta touch fo: ſacred a 
Part of the Government; ſa they retain their 


| C16) 
all poſſible Caution. A Foreigner, that hath 
been many Years in their Service, told me; 
that the Stories, with which Strangers were 
r. at the arbitrary Power, that was 
reſted in thoſe Inqui ſitors, were ſhght Things, 
in Compariſon of the Advantages, that they 
found from it, And after eleven Years ſpent 
in their Service, he ſaid, he never was ſo 
much as once ſent; for, to receive a Reprimand 
from them. And if the Nobility, that have 
any Commerce with Strangers, confeſs it ſin- 
cerely to the Inquiſitors, they are in no Dan- 
ger by it;; but if they conceal it, or any 
main Circumſtances of it, their Proceſs will 
be ſoon diſpatch d. Theſe are the moſt re- 
markable Things, that I could pick up, du» 
ring my Stay at Venice. IL. have avoided to 


o — - - - — — 2 _ 
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2 ay any Thing relating to their ſeveral Coun 

= als, Officers, and Jadicatories, or to the o- 
ther Parts of their Government, which are to 
be found in all Books; and the Forms by 
which they give their Votes by Ballot, are ſo 


Proceeding. wauld make too great a Noiſe. 


This 


L 

This Icould not believe, tho my Author pro- 
teſted, that the Brother of one, that was ſoli- 
cited to accept of the Employ ment, diſcover d 
it to him. There is no Place in the World, 
where Strangers live with more Freedom; and 
T-was amaz d to ſee ſo little Exactneſs among 
the Searchers of the Cuſtom-houſe. For though 
we had a Mullets-load of Trunks, afid Port- 
mantles, yet none offer d to aſk us, either 
coming; or going, what we were, or what we 
carry d with us. But the beſt, and nobleſt 
Entertainment, that Venice afforded while I was 
there, was the Company of Mr. de la Haye, the 
French Ambaſſador, who, as he hath ſpent his 
whole Life in publick Embaſſies, ſo he hath 
acquir'd ſo great a Knowledge of the World, 
with ſo true a Judgment, and fo obliging 
a Civility, that he may well paſs for a Pat- 
tern. And it is no Wonder to ſee him till 
engag'd in a conſtant Succeſſion of publick 
Employ ments; And his Lady is ſo wonder- 
ful a Perſon, that I pay them both; but a 
very fmall Part of what I owe them in this 
Atknowledgment, ' which I judge my ſelf 
bound to make of their extraordinary Civili- 
ties to me. And indeed, without the Ad- 
vantage of ſuch a Rendezvous as IJ had there, 
A Fortnight's Stay at Venice had been a very 
tedious Matter. From Fence, we went again 
to Padua; from thence to Robigo, which is 
but a ſmall Town, and ſo to the Po; which 
_ divides the Territory of the Republick, from 


the Ferrareſe, which is now the Pope's Coun- 
try; And here one ſees what 'a Difference a 
& and a bad Government makes in 4 

2 Coun- 
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Country; for tho' the Soil is the ſame on 
both Sides of the River, and the Ferrareſe was 
once one of the beautifulleſt Spots of all Ita- 
ly, as Ferrara was one of its beſt Towns, while 
they had Princes of their own, who, for a 
'Conrſe of ſome Ages, were Princes of ſuch 
eminent Vertue, and of ſo heroical a Noble- 
neſs, that they were really the Fathers of 
their Country, nothing can be imagin'd 
more chang'd than all this is now. The Soil 
is abandon d, and uncultivated, nor were there 


Hands enough ſo much as to mow their Graſs, 


which we ſaw withering in their Meadows, 
to our no ſmall Wonder. We were amaz'd 
to ſee ſo rich a Soil thus forſaken of its In- 
habitdnts ; and much more, when we paſs d 
through that vaſt Town, which, by its Ex 
tent, ſnews what it was about an Age ago; 
and is now ſo much deſerted, that there are 
whole Sides of Streets without Inhabitants; 
and the Poverty of the Place appears ſignally 
in the Churches, which are mean, and poor» 
ly adorn'd; for the Superſtition of Itah is ſo 
ravenous, and makes ſuch a Progreſs in this 
Age, that one may juſtly take the Meaſures 
of the Wealth of any Place from the Churches. 
The Superſtition, or Vanity of this Age, is 
fo mactr beyond that of the paſt, tho the 
contrary to this is commonly believ'd, that 
all the vaſt Buildings of great Churches, or 
rich Convents and the ſurprizing Wealth, 
that appears in them on Feſtival- Days, are the 
Donatives of the preſent Age; ſo that it is 2 
vulgar Error, that ſome have taken up, who 
fancy, that Superſtition is at a ſtand, if not 
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in a Decay; unleſs it be acknowledg'd, that 
the Craft of the Prieſts hath open d to them 
à new Method to ſupport their Riches, when 
the eld ones of Purgatory, and Indulgences | 
were become leſs effectual in an Age of more 
K. wledge, and better enlighten'd ; and that 
Is, tv. angage Men to an Emulation, and a 
Vanity » enriching theis Churches, as much 
as. other liaus have in the enriching their 
| Palaces; ſu that as they have a Pleaſure, as 
well as a Vanity, in ſeeing ſo much dead. 
Wealth in their Houſes, they have tranſlated 
the ſame Humour to their Churches. And the 
Vanity of the preſent Age, that believes lit- 
tle, or nothing of thoſe Contrivances of, Pur- 
gatory, or the like, produceth the ſame, if 
not greater Effects in the building, and enrich- 
ing their Churches, and ſo carries it in Ex- 
pence, and Prodigality from the Superſtition: 
of the former Ages, that believ'd every Thing. 
Bat to return to Ferrara. I conld not but alk. 
all ifaw, how it came, that ſo rich a Soil was 
19 ſtrangely abandon'd ? Some ſaid, the Air 
was become ſo unhealthy, that thoſe who ſtay 
in it were very ſhort-liv'd ; but it is well known,, 
that fourſcore Years ago it was well peopled ; 
and the ill Air is oceaſion'd by the Want of In- 
habitants ; for there not being People to drain 


the Ground, and to keep the Ditches clean, this 


makes, that there is a great deal of Water lies 
on the Ground, and rots, which infects the Air 
in the ſame Manner, as is obſerv d in that vaſf, 
and rich, but uninhabited Champaign of Rome; 
ſo that the ill Air is the Effect rather, than the 
Cauſe of the diſpcopling of the Pope's Domi- 
ae ne Taye na mon 
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nions. The true Cauſe, is the Severity of the 
Government, and the heavy Taxes, and fre- 
quent Confiſcations by which the Nephews 
bl ſeveral Popes, as they have devour d many 
of the Families of Ferrara, ſo they have dri- 
= ven away many more. And this appears. 
more viſibly, by the different State, as well 
as the 3 * of Bologna, which is full 
of People, that abouud in Wealth ; and as 
s - the Soil is extream rich, ſo it is cultivated 
1 with all due Care. For Bologna deliver'd it 
_- ſelf to the Popedom upon a Capitulation, by 
1 which there are many Privileges reſerv'd to 
it, Crimes there are only puniſh'd in the 
Perſons of thoſe, who commit them ; but there 
are no Confiſcations of Eſtates. And tho? 
the Authority in criminal Matters, belongs 
to the Pope, and is manag d by a Legate, and 


His Officers; yet the Civil Government, the 
Magiſtracy, and the Power of Judicature in 
Civil Matters, is intirely in the Hands of the 
State. And by this Regulation it is, that 

as the Riches of Bologna amazes a Stranger, it 
neither being on a navigable River, by which 

it is not capable of much Trade, nor being 
the Center of a Soyereignty, where a Court 
zs kept; ſo the Taxes, that the Popes fetch 
from thence, are ſo conſiderable , that he 

_ -draws much more from this Place of Liber- 
ty, than from thoſe, where his Authority 
1s unlimited, and abſolute ; but they are 
by thoſe Means almoſt quite abandon'd, For 
the Greatneſs of a Prince, or State riſing from 


the Numbers of the Subzects, thoſe Maxims, 
that retain the Subjods , and that dra 


hs 
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Strangers to come among them, are certain» 


ly the trueſt Maxims for advancing the 
Greatneſs of the Maſter. And I could not 


but, wich much Scorn, obſerve the Folly 
of ſome French- men, who made Uſe of this 
Argument, to ſhew the Greatneſs of their 
Nation, that one found many French-men in 
all Places to which one ſhould come, where- 
as there were no Engl:h, nor Dutch, no Swite 
xers, and very few German; but this is juſt 
contrary to the right Conſequence, that ought 
to be drawn from this Obſervation. It is 
certain, that few leave their Country, and 
go to ſettle elſwhere, if they are not preſs'd 
with fo much Uneaſineſs at Home, that they 
cannot well live among their Friends, and 
Kindred ; ſo that a mild Government drives 
out no Swarms: Whereas it is the ſure 
Mark of a ſevere Government, that wea- 
kens it ſelf, when many of the Subjects 
find it ſo hard to ſubſiſt at Home, that 
they are forc'd to ſeek that Abroad, which 
they would much rather do in their own 
Country, if Impoſitions, and other Severi- 
ties did not force them to change their Ha- 
bitations. | | | & 
But to return to the Wealth of Bologna, it 
appears in every Corner of the Town, and all 
round it, tho' its Situation is not very favou- 
rable; for it lies at the Foot of the ms 
on the North-fide, and is extream cold in 
Winter. The Houſes are built, as at Padua, 
and Bern, ſo that one walks all the Town 
over cover d under Piazza's'; but the Walks 
here, are both higher, and larger, than any 
dd | L 4 where 
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where elſe. There are many noble Palac 
all over the Town; and the Churches, and 
Convents are incredibly rich : Within the 
Town, the richeft are the Dominicans, which 
is the chief Houſe of the Order, where their 
Founder's Body is laid in one of the beſt 
Chapels of Italy. And next to them, are the 

 Franciſcans, the Servites, the Jeſuites, and the 

Canons Regular of St. Salvator. In this laſt, 
there is a Scrowl of the Hebrew Bible, which 
tho” it is not the tenth Part of the Bible, 
they fancy to be the whole Bible: And they 
were made believe by ſome Few, that hath 
no Doubt ſold it at a high Rate, that it 
was written by Ezras own Hand; and this 
hath paſt long for current. But the Ma- 
nuſcript 1s only a fine Copy, like thoſe, that 
the Fews uſe in their Synagogues, that may 


be, perhaps, three, or four hundred Years old 
That Part of it, on which I caſt my Eye 
was the Book of Eſther ; ſo by the Bulk of 
he Scrowl, I judg'd it to be the Collection of 
thoſe ſmall Books of the Old Tefament, that 
the Jus ſet after the Law. But thoſe, of the 
Houle fancy they have a great Treaſure, in 
it; and, perhaps, ſuch Fews as have ſeen it, 
are wills to laugh at their Ignorance, an 
1 ſo ſuffer them to go on in their Error. The 
chief Church in the Town is St. Petrone's, 
| and there one ſees the curious, and exact Me; 


r „which that rare Aſtronomer 
Caſini laid 82 a great Part of the Pavement 
l der, 70 g '5 It marks the true Paint of 
pf the belt Performances, that ba 
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World ever ſaw. In the great Square beforg 
the Church, on the one Side of which is the 
Legate's Palace, among other Statues one 
ſurpriz'd me much; it was Pope an s, which 
is ſo nam'd by the People of the Town, It 
is true, the learn d Men ſay, it is the Status 
of Pope Nicolas the IV. who had indeed a 
youthly and womaniſh Face. But as I loo d 
at this Statue very attentively, through & 


little Proſpect, that I carry'd. with me, it 


appear d plainly to have the Face of a young 


Woman, and was very unlike that of Pope 


Nicolas the IV. which is in St. Maria Mag- 
giore at Rome, For the Statue of that Pope; 
tho' it hath no Beard, yet hath an Age in 
it, that is very much different from the Sta: 
tue at Bologna, 1 do hot build any Thing 
on this Statue; for I do not believe that 
Story at all. And I my ſelf ſaw in England 
a Manuſcript of Martinus Polonus , who 1s 
one of the ancient Authors of this Matter, 
which did not ſeem to be written lang af+ 
ter the Author's Time; in it, this Story 
is not in the "Text „ but is added on the 
Margin by another Hand. On the Hill 
above Bologna ,, ſtands the Monaſtery of 
St. Michael in Boſco , which hath a moſt 


charming Situation, and Proſpect, and is : 


ane. of the beſt Monaſteries in Itahh. 1 


bath many Courts, and one, that is cloi- 
ſter'd, and is Octangular; which is ſo no- 


bly painted in Freſco, that it is great Pity. 
: 1 ſuch Work expos'd to the Air. All. 


Was retouch d by the famous Guido Rev, 


1 5 e 2690: much decay d The 
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Dormitory is very ma nificent; t e C a 
ig rtle, bat Jery "fide 4 and the Stalls are 
richly carv'd. On the other Side of Bolrgna, 
in the Bottom, the Carthuſiaus have allo a 
very rich Monaſtery. Four Miles from Bo- 
logna, there is a Madona of St. Lake's; and 
- becauſe many go thither in great Devo- 
tion, there is a Portico a Building, which 
& already carry'd'on almoſt half way. It 
s wall'd toward the North, but ſtands on 
Pillars to the South, and is about twelve 
Foot broad, and fifteen Foot high „ which 
is carry'd on very vigorouſly ; for in eight 
or ten Years the half is built, ſo that in a 
little Time, the whole will be very proba- 
bly finiſſd; and this may prove the Be- 
ginning of many ſuch like Portico's in Itahy: 
For Things of this Kind want only a Be- 
 ginning ; and when they are once ſet on foot, 
they do quiekly ſpread themſelves in a Coun- 
try, that is ſo intirely ſubdu'd' by Superſti. 
tion, and the Artifices of their Prieſts. In 
Bologna, they reckon there are ſeyenty thou- 
ſand Perſons. I ſaw not one of the chief Glo- 
ies of this Place; for the famous a 
was ont of Town, while I was there. I ſaw 
a Play there; but the Poefy was fo bad, the 
Farces ſo rude; and all was fo ill a&ed, that 
Twas not a little amaz'd to ſee the Company 
expreſs ſo great a Satisfaction in that, whicl 
would have been hiſs'd off the Stage, either 
in England,” or France. From Bologua, we go 
eight Miles in a Plain; and then we engage 
into that Range of Hills, that carry the 
* vniy 
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only to one, that is the higheſt, All the 
Way to Florence, this Track of Hills conti- 
nues, tho* there are ſeveral Bottoms, and 
ſome conſiderable little Towns in them; but 


all is up-hill, and down-hill, and Florence i 

ſelf is juſt at the Bottom of the laſt Hill. 
The High-ways all along theſe Hills, are 
kept in 10 U good Caſe, that in few of the 
beſt inhabited Countries doth one find the 
High-ways ſo well maintain'd, as in thoſe 
forſaken Mountains. But this is ſo great a 
Paſſage, that all, that are concern'd in it, 
find their Account in the Expence they lay 
out upon it, On the laſt of theſe Hills, tho? 
in a little Bottom, in the midſt of a Hill, 
ſtands Pratolino, one of the great Duke's Pa- 
laces, where the Retreat in Sunumer muſt be 
very agreeable ; for the Air of thofs Moun- 
tains is extream thin, and pure. The Gar- 
dens in Italy are made at a great Coſt; the 
Statues, and Fountains are very rich, and no- 
ble; the Grounds are well laid out, and the 


Walks are long, and even. But as they have 


no Gravel to give them thoſe firm, and beau; 


tiful Walks, that we have in England; fo the 


conſtant Greenneſs of the Box doth ſo much 
pleaſe them, that they preferring the Sight to 
the Smell, have their Gardens fo high ſcented 
by Plots made with them, that there is no 


Pleaſure to walk in them, They alſo lay their 


Walks. ſo between Hedges, that one is much 


confin d in them. I faw firſt in a Garden at 


Pincerza that, which 1 found afterwards in 
many Gardens in Italy, which was extream 


Fanyenient;,” There went a Courſe of Water 
„ 
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round about the Walks, about a Foot "IP 
the Ground in 3 Channel of Stone, that went 
along the Side of the Wall; and in this there 
Were Holes ſo made, that a Pipe of white 

ton, vor Wood Fin to them,  convey'd the 
ater to ſuch lants, as in a dry Seaſon 
needed watering, and a Cock ſet the Water a 
running in this Courſe; ſo that without the 
Th uble of carrying Water, one; Perſon could 
eaſily manage the watering of a great Garden, 
Florence is 4 beautiful, and noble. Town, full 
of great Palaces, rich Churches, and ſtately 


Convents. The Streets are pay d, in Imita- 
50 of the old Roman High- ways, with great 


bigger than our comnion Pavement» 
A but much thicker 3 which are ſo hal- 
Tow'd in their Joinings to one another, that 
Horſes find faltening enough to; their Feet. 
There'are many Statyes, and Fountains in the 
Streets, ſo that in every Corner one meets with 
many agreeable Objects. I will not entertain 
Pal with 4 Deſcription of the. great Duke! s 
Alace, and Gardens, 0 of the old Falace, and 
che Gallery, that 4 joins to it, and of the vaſt. 
Collection of Pictures, Stat les, Cabinets, and 
other Curioſities, that muſt needs amaze eve- - 
one, that ſes them. The Plate, and in 
particular the gold Plate, and the great Coach, 
are all ſuch extraordinary, Things, that they 
Would require Ac pery copious Deſcription 3. 
Az had 9 been dane ſo often, that it. 
wete to very little Purpofe to copy what o- 
a Or Tia 1 And theſe Things at . 
Sad 7 ſeen 0 every ene Xt at. can. 


at y more PAR, af. ney, 
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Zubjects, than you will find in the common 
Itineraries of all Travellers. The great Dome 
is a magnificent Building; but the Frontiſ- 
piece to the great Gate is not yet made. The 


Cupulo is after St. Peter's, the greateſt, and 
higheſt, that I ſaw in Italy. It is three hun- 
dred Foot high, and of a vaſt Compaſs, and 
the whole Architecture of this Fabrick is ve- 
ry ſingular, as well as regular. Only that, 
which was intended to add to its Beauty, leſ- 
ſen'd it very much in my Thoughts. For 
the Walls, that are of Marble, being of white, 
and black, laid in different Figures, an 
Orders, look d too like a Livery, and had 
not that Air of Nobleneſs, which, in my 
Opinion, becomes ſo glorious 2a Fabrick. The 
Baptiſtery, that ſtands. before it, was a noble 
Heathen Temple. Its Gates of Brafs are the 
beſt of that Sort, that are in the World. 
There are ſo many Hiſtories ſo well repreſen - 
ted in Baſſo Relievo in them, with ſo much 
Exactneſs; the Work is ſo natural, and yet 
o fine, that a curious Man may find Enter- 
tainment for many Days, if he would exar; 
mine the three Gates of this Temple with a 
critical Exactneſs. The Annunciata, St. Mark's, 
St. Croce, and St. Maria Novela, are Churches 
of great Beauty, and vaſt Riches. But the 
Church and Chapel of St. Laurence exceeds 
them all, as much in the Riches within, as 
it is inferior to them in the Outſide, which 
18 lite flea'd, it I may ſo ſpeak, but OR 
Deſign to give it a rich Qutſide of Marble. 
In a Chapel within this, Church, the Bodies 
of the great Dukes lie depoſited , till che 
. 73 famous 
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famous Chapel is finiſh'd. But I was much 
ſeandaliz d to ſee Statues with Nudities here, 
which I do not remember to have ſeen a- 
ny where elſe in Churches. I will not. ofs 
fer at a Deſcription of the glorious Chapel; 
which as it is, without Doubt, the ticheſf 
Piece of Building, that, perhaps, the World 
ever ſaw, ſo it goes on ſo ſſowly, that tho? 
there are always many at work, yet it 
doth not ſeem to advance proportionably 
to the Number of the Hands, that are em- 
ploy d in it. Among the Statues, that are 
| to be in it, there is one of the Virgins 
1 made by Michael” Angelo, which repreſents her 
4 Grief at the Paſſion of her bleſſed Son, that 
1 | _ - Hath the moſt Life in it of all the Statues I 
, ever ſaw. But the famous Library, that be- 
| longs" to this Convent, took up more of my 
N Time, than all the other Curioſities of Flo- 
rens for here is a Collection of many Manu- 


ſcripts, moſt of them are Greek, that were ga- 
ther d together by Pope Clement the VII. and 
given to his Country, and there are very ma. 
ny printed Books mix d with them; and thofs 
| Books, that are there, are ſo rare, that they! 
| are almoſt, as curious, as Manuſcripts, 'T ſaw 
| ſome of Virgil's Poems in old Capitals. There 
1s 2 Manuſcript, in which ſome Parts both of 
Tacitus and, Apuleius are written, and in one 
| Place, one in a different Hand hath writ, that 
he had compar'd thoſe Manuſcripts; and he 
| adds a Date to this, in Olibriuss Time, which 
| | 10 about twelve hundred Years ago. 1 fotind 
__ me” Dees in it caſt into one Letter, 
| Which ſurpriz'd me; for I thought that 
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Way of writing them had not been ſo ancient. 
But that which pleas'd me moſt, was, that 
the Library-keeper - aſſur'd me, that one had 
lately found the famous Epiſtle of St. Go 
's to Ceſarivs, in Greek, in the End of a 
Volume full of other Things, and not a- 


mong the Manuſcripts of that Father's Books, 
of which they have a great many. He 
thought he remember'd well the Place where 


the Book ſtood ; ſo we turn'd over all the 


Books, that ſtood near it, but 1 found it 
not. He promis'd to look it out for me, if 
I came back that Way. But I changing 
my Deſign, and going back another Way, 
could not ſee the Bottom of this. It is true, 
the famous Magliabecchi, who is the great 
Duke's Library-keeper, and is a Perſon of 
moſt wonderful Civility, and full of Came 
dor, as well as he is learn'd beyond Imagi - 
nation, aſſur'd me, that this could be no o 
ther, than a Miſtake of the Library-keepers. 
He ſaid, ſuch a Diſcovery could not have 
been made, without making ſo much Noiſe; 
that he muſt have heard of it. He added; 
there was not one. Man in Florence; that either 
underſtood Greek, or that examin'd Mann- 
ſcripts; ſo that heaſſur'd me, I could not build 
on what an ignorant Library keeper had told 
me. So I ſet-down this Matter; as I found it, 
without building much on it. Florence is much 
funk from what it was ; fot they do not re- 
kon, that there are above fifty thouſand Souls 

in it. And: the other States, that were once 
- great Republiches, ſuch as Siena, and Piſa, while 
they retain'd their Liberty, arg now ſhrunk. 
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l id ending It iu ein that alt 


three together are now not ſo numerous, as 


any one of them was two hundred Years a- 


go Legborit is full of People; and all round 


Plorence; there are a great many Villages. 


But as one goes over Tuſcany, it appears ſo 
diſpeopled, that one cannot wonder ts find 


2 Country, that hath been a Scene of fo 


much Action, and ſo many Wars now fo 


forfaken, and ſo poor, and that in many 


Places, the Soil is quite neglected for want 
of Hands to cultivate it. And in other Pla- 
cs; where there are more People, they look ſo 
oor, and their Houſes are ſuch miſerable Ru- 


2 that it is ſcarce accountable how there 


ſhould bs fo much Poverty in ſo rich x Coun- 


try, which is all over full of Beggars. And 
And here the Stile of begging was a little al- 
ter d, from what I found it in Lombardy. For 


whereas there they begg'd for the Sake of 


St. Aut hony, here all begg d for the Souls, that 


-were in Purgatory - and this was the Stile in 
all the other Parts of Itah, through which L 
bac en In ſhort, the difhcopling of Tiſcany 


moſt of the Princapalities of [taly, but 


chiefly of the Popes Domigions; which are 
more abandon d, than any otlier Part of: Hahy, 


ſeem' d to flow from nothing but the Severity 
of the Government, and the great Decay of 
Trade. For the greateſt Trade of Itah bein 
in Zilk, the vaſt Impertations of Silks, that 
the Eaſt· Indiu Companies bring 1hto Eurqpr, 


hath quite rui dall thoſe, that deal in this 
Mahufactur. Tet this is not the chief Cauſe 
| ee ee de ed Coat 


ple of uh ar 0 de + are Ive, _ 
only at their Baſe, but in great Plenty. and 
Luxury, makes many forſake Al Sen of Induſtry, 
aud ſeẽk fort a Retrcation of thoſe Seats; of Plea- 
ſaxe; ſo that the People do not increaſe faſt e- 
h to make a new Race to come inſtead of, 
thoſe whom à hard Government drives; away. 
It: muſt needs ſurprize an unattentive Traveller 
to Jeet not only the Venetian Territory, which 
is indeed a Rich Country, but the Baz/zages of 
the Stoit zert, and the Coaſt of Genoa; ſo full 
of People, when'Tuſciny; the Patrimony, and 
the King dom of Napier, have ſo few. Inhabi- 
tants. In the Coalt of Genoa thete is for many 
Miles as it were à conſtaut Track ef Towns 
and Villages, and all thoſe; are! well; Peopled, 
tho? they have ſcarce any Soil at all, lying un- 
der the Mountains that ate very e — 
that expoſe them to a moſt q une nz 
that they lye upon a Boiſterous Sea 8 is; al 
moſt always in a Storm, and that affords, — 
few Fiſh ; and yet the Gentleneſs of the Gov 
ment draws ſuch Mulritudes thither, and the 
are ſo full of Wealth, that Money goesat ; pe 
per Cent. But on tlie other Hand, to Balla 
this a little, ſo ſtrangt and wild a Thing is the. 
Nature of an, at Leaſt of [£:/iaz5;that 1. Wagii * 
told. that the orſt Ecole fall lralyrare e. 
Geave/er, and the, malt: gengralli cnrruptech 

their Morals, as to ** Sorts of Vw ſo — > 

tho 
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tho 2 eie Government” and Slavery are con- 
Lint to the Nature of Man, and to Humane 
Society, to Juſtite, and Equity! and to that 
effential ality, that Nature has made 
Men, [the other Hand, all Men cannot 
bear that Eaſo/and Liberty, that becume the — | 
mane Nature, The Sup Rtition of Italy, and 
the great waſte of Wealth that an eſees in their 
Churches, particularly thoſe Prodigious Maſſes: 
of Plate, with which their Altars are covered 
on Holidays, doth alſo fink their Trade ex- 
treamly; for Silver being in Commerce what 
Blood 3 is in the Body, when ſo much of that 
is Dead, and Circulates no more, it is no 
Wonder if ſuch an Extravaſation (if 1 may 
uſe ſo long and ſo hard a Word) of Silver 
Occaſions à great deadneſs in Trade. I had 
almoſt forgot one Remark, that T made in 
the laſt Hill of the Appenins , ' juſt above 
Horence, that I never Jaw fuch tall and big 
Cypreſſes anywhere, as grew over all that 
Hill, which ſeemed a little firange, that 
"Tree being apt to be ſtaryed by a cold Winter 
| an_ us, and 755 the Winters are 22 
way in Taſcany is very rugged, ex- 
on the fide of the Arno. But the Un- 
| of the Road is much qualified, by 
the great Care, that is had of the Highways, | 
which are all in very good Caſe. The Inns 
are wretched, and ill furniſhed both for Lodg- 
rr This is the Plague of all 
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5 From Rome, the $th of December, 1685. 


over Ira/y; for fince my laſt from Fo- - 
| iS. 7ence, | have not only got hither, but 
have been in Naples; and have now ſatisfied 
my Curiofity fo fully, that I intend to leave 
this Place within a Day or Two, and go to Cu 
ta Veccha, and from thence by Sea to Mar- 
feilles, and ſo avoid an unpleaſant Winter's 
Journey over the Alps. It is true I loſe the fight - 
of Turin, Genoa, and ſome other Courts: But 
tho Iam told theſe deſerve well the Pains of the 
Journey, yet when one riſes from a great Meal, 
no Delicacies, how much ſoever they might 
tempt him at another time, can provoke his Ap- 
1 3 So I confeſs freely, that the fight of 
Naples and Rome have ſo ſet my Stomack that 
Way, that the Curioſity of ſeeing new Places is 
now very low with me; and indeed theſe, that! 
. - have of late ſeen, are ſuch, that Places, which at 
another time would pleaſe me much, would 
now make but a ſlight and cold Impreſſion. au 5 


1 Am now in the laſt Stage of my Voyage 
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All the Way from Fiorence, through the 
Great Duke's Country, looked fo fad, that 1 
concluded it muſt be the moſt diſpeopled, of all, 
Tay; But indeedI changed my Note when 1 
came into the Pope's Territories at Pont Cent- 
no, where there was a Rich Bottom all unculti- 
vated, and not 19 much as ſtocked with Cattle. 
But as I paſſed from M. Fiaſcone to Viterbo, 

is appcared yet mote amazing; for à vaſt 

hampion Country lay almoſt quite deſerted. 


| on that wide Town which is of 16 great = 


CompaBs, hath. vet ſo few. Inhabirams, , and 
thoſe look ſo Poor, and Miſerable, that the Peo- 
ple ia the ordinaty Towns in Scor/and, and in 
its worſt Places, make a better Appearance. 


When I was within a. Day's Journey at "Rome 1 


fancied that the Neighbourhood of ſo Grear 4 
City myſt mend the Matter: But I was, much 
difappointed, for a Soil, that was ſo Rich, and 


lay fo Sweetly, that it far exceeded any thing! 


ever ſaw out of Italy, had neither Inhabicants 
in it, nor Cattle upon it, to the Tenth Parr of 
what it. could bear. The Sarprize. that this 
ave nie increaſed upon me, as I went" our of 

Rome on its other fide, chiefly all the Way 
to Naples, and on the Way to Civira Veccha, 
for that Vaſt and Rich Champion Country, that 


tuns all along to Terraci na, which from Civi- 


7a Veccha is above a Hundred Miles long, and is 


in many Places Twelve or Twenty Miles broad, 


is abandoned to ſuch à degree, that as-far a 
one's Eye can carry one," there are often got 0 


een e Valley, ant 
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diſpeopling of the Country, the Air is now 
become ſo unwholeſome, that it is not ſafe to 
be a Night in it all the Summer long. For the 
Water, that lyes upon many Places not being 
drained, it rots: And in the Summer this pro- 
duces ſo many noiſome Steams, that it is. felt 
even in Rome it ſelf; and if it were not for the 
Breezes, that come from the Mountains, the Air 
would be intolerable. When one ſees all 
this large but waſte Country from the Hill of 
Marino, Twelve Miles beyond Rome, he cannot 
wonder enough at it. In a Word, it is the Rigor 
of the Government, that hath driven away the 
Inhabitants, and their being driven away, 
hath now reduced it to ſuch à paſs, that it is 
hardly poſfible to repeople it. For ſuch, as would 
come to drain and cultivate it, muſt run a great 
Zard, and few can reſolve on that, when 
they can Hope for no other Reward of their In- 
Juſtry, but an uneafie Government. It is 
the greateſt Solicifm in Government for the 
Prince to be Elective, and yet Abſolute; for 
an Hereditary Prince is induced to conſider his 
Poſterity, and to 0 his People, fo 
that thoſe, that come after him may ſtill ſupport 
the Rank, which they hold in the World. But 
an Elective Prince hath nothing of that in bis 
Eye, unleſs he hath a Pitch of Generofity, which 
is not ordinary among Men, and leaſt of all 
among Lralians, who have a Faſſion for their Fa- 
milies, which is not known in other Places: 
and thus a Pope who comes in late to his Dig - 
_ nity, which, by Conlequence, he cannot 
. Hope to hold long, doth very naturally turn 


me 
to... thoſe Counſels, by which his Family may 
make all the Hay, they can during this Sun- 
ſhine. And tho anciently the Catdinals were 
2 Check upon the Pope, and a Sort of a Coun- 
ſel, without, whom he could do nothing even in 
Temporals, _ yet now; they haye quite loſt 
that; and they have no other ſhare in Affairs 
than that, to which the Pope thinks fit to admit 


them, ſo. that he is the moſt Abſolute Prince 


in Europe. It is true, as to Spirituals, they 
retain ſtill a large ſhare, ſo that in Cenſures 
and Definitions the Pope can do nothing regu- 
larly without their Concurtence; tho" it is 
2 that they have not ſo good a. Title to 
power to that, as to a ſhars in the Temporal 
Principality. For if the Pope derives any 
thing from St. Peter, all that is fingly in 
himſelf, and it is free to him to proceed, by 
what Method he thinks beſt, ſince the Infalli- 
dility, according to their Pretenſions, reſts 
ſingly in him. Let becauſe there was not 
ſo much to be got by acting Arbitrary in 
thoſe Matters, and a Summary way of exercifing 
this. Authority might have tempted the Worl 
to have inquired too much into the Grounds, 
on which it is built, therefore the Popes / 
have let the Cardinals retain {till a ſhare in this 
Supremacy over the Church, tho they have 


no Claim to it, neither by any Divine nor 


Eccleſiaſtical Warrants. But, as for the En- 
= — NN Rt ky * 
they may juſtly lay Claim, as a 
manner the Chapter of that See, K is 
ſo much to be got 1 that the Popes * 


 ficent, at other times they think of nothing 


becomes a. 
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ingroſed it_wholly to rhemiſelyes :/ And" this 


it is that be Government of this Pri 2 5 


mily are - extreamly * Glotious and ' Magpi- 


of eftabliſhing. their Houſe. , Sometimes "the 
Pope is a Man of Senſe himſelf; ſometimes he 
is quite Sunk, and as the laſt Pöße was, he 

z Child again 9 Old Age. 
Sometimes he hath à partieblar Stiffneſs of 
Temper, with a great Slawneſs'of Underſtand- 
ing, and an inſatiable Defite of heaping up 


Wealth, which is the Character of him that 


now. Reigns. By this diterſy, which appears 


| eminently in every new Pontificat, that com. 


monly avoids thoſe, * t made the 
former Reign odious, the els of the 
Popedom are weak and disjeinted,” But if this 
is ſenſible to all Europe, with relation to the 
general Concerns of that Bedy, it is much 


Pere viſible rde Principality eie me 


ſubject to ſo varia ble a Head. There hath beenin 
this Age a Succeſſion of Four Ravenovs Reigns ; 
and tho there Was a ſhort Interruption in the 
Reign of the Ro/piglo/i, that coming after the 
Barberins, the Pamphili, and the Ghigr's, did 
not inrich itſelf; and yet it di ſordered the 
Revenue by the vaſt Magnificence, in which he 
reigned more in Twenty- nine Months time, 
than any other had done in ſo many Tears. 
The Altieri did, in a moſt Scandalous manner, 


Taiſe themſelves in a very ſhott and deſpiſed 


Reign, and Built one of the Nobleſt Palaces 
in Rome. He that Rejgns now doth not 
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indeed raiſe his Family ayomedly, . but he 
doth not eaſe the People of theis Taxes: And 
as there is no Magnificence in his Court, nor 
any Publick Buildings now carfying on, at 
Rome, ſo the many vacant Caps occaſion 
many empty Palaces; and by this Means there 
is ſo little Expence now! made at Rome, that 
it is not poſſible for the People to live and pax 
the Taxes, which hath driven, 2s is beliey 
almoſt ; a Fourth Part of the Inhabitants out 
of. Rome during this . Pontificate. : And as 
the Pretemption of the Corn makes that there 
is no Darm by She ene out of; the 
Caltivation of che Soil, all that going wholly 
to the Pope, ſo there are no, Ways left here 
for imploying ones Money to any con- 
fiderable Advantage: For the Publick Banks, 
which are all in the Pope's Hand, do not pay 
in effect Three per Cent. tho? they pretend to give 
Four per Cent. of Intereſt: The Settlement is 
indeed Four per Cent. and this was thought ſo 
great an Advantage, that AQtions,on the Pope's 
Bank were Bought at a Hundred and Sixteen 
the Hundred. But this Pope broke through 
all this, and declared , be would give all 
Men their Money again, unleſs they, would 
pay him Thirty per Cent. for the conti- 
nuing of this Intereſt 3 and thus for a 5977 


= 


dred Crowns; Principal, one not only pal 
at firſt One Hundred and Sixteen, but afterwards 
Thirty, in all One Hundred Six and Forty for 
the Hufidred, which is almoſt the half loſt; 
for whenſoever the Pope will pay them back 
their Money all the reſt is loſt: And 1 


„„ 5 

| 1 am here there is a Report, that the Pope 
J treating with the Genogſer for Money at 
Two per Cent. and if he gets it on thoſe 
Ferins then he will pay his Debts; And the 
Subjekts, that have put in Money in this Bank 
weill, by this means, loſe Six and Forty per Cent. 
Which is almoſt the Half of their Stock, A Man 
_ of Quality at Rome; and an Eminent Church- 
man, who tock me likewiſe for one of their 
Clergy, becauſe I wore the Habit of a' Church. 
wan, faid that it was a horrible Scandal to the 
whole Chriſtian World, and made one doubt 
of the Truth of the Chriſtian Religion, to ſee 
more Oppreſſion and Cruelty in their Territo- | 
, than was to be found even in Try; 
| 12 it being in the Hands of Chriſt's Vicar, one 
- ſhould expect to find there the Pattern of a 
mid and gentle Government: And how, aid 
be, can a Man expect to find his Religion here, 
there the Common Maxims of Juſtice, and 
Mercy were not ſo much as known. And I 
can never forget the lively Reflection, that a 
Roman Prince made to me upon the Folly of 
all thoſe ſevere Oppreſſions, which as they 
drive away the Inhabitants, ſo they reduce 
thoſe, that are lefr' to ſucha degeneracy of Spi- 
it. by their Neceſſities, that the RI 
-whoſe Dominions Took-ſo big in the Map, are 
no brought ſo low: And if they had kept 
ſtill the Poſſeſſion they once had of the Uni- 


ted Netherlands, they would fignifie no more 


towards their Preſervation, than their other 
"Provinces did, which, by their unskilful 
Conduct, they have both diſpeopled, 2 2 
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hauſted : Whereas by their lofing thoſe Se- 
ven Provinces, thoſe States have fallen upon 
ſuch Wiſe Notions of Government, and have 
drawn ſo much Wealth, and ſuch Numbers 
of People together, that Spain ' iufelf was now 
preſerved by them, and was faved in this Age 
by the Loſs it made of thoſe Provinces in the 
laſt. And” thoſe States, that if they had re. 
mained ſbbjeft to Spain, would have fignified 
little to its ſupport, did that now much more 
conſiderably by being Allies, than they could 
have done if they had not ſhaken off their oke. 
Indeed if Spain had been ſo happy, as to 
have ſuch Viceroys, and Governours, as it 
bas now in Naples, their Affairs could of 
have declined fo faſt, as they have done. The 
 Marquiſs of Carp! in his Youth intended to 

have taken ſo ſevere a Revenge of an Inju- 
ry, that he thought the late King of Spain 

did him in an Amour, that he deſigned the 
blowing him up by. Gunpowder when he 
was in the Council-Chamber : Bur that Crime 
was diſcovered in Time; and was not only | 
forgiven him in Conſideration, of the Greatneſs 
of his Family, he being the Son of Don Leto. 
is. de Haro, but after that he was made fot 
ſeveral Years Ambaſfador in Rome. He is 
now Viceroy. of Naples, and is the only Go- 
vernour of all the Places, through which I paf- 
ſed; that is, without Exception beloved 


and eſteemed by all forts of People. For du-* 
ring the few Years of his Miniftry, he hath © 


 redrefſed ſuch Abuſes, that ſeemed paſt Cure, 
and that required an Age to correct * 
DOE | Tg | _- 
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He hath repreſſed te, Inſolence of the Sani- 
ard ſo much at (nic that the Natives 
have no occaſion. to c ined 7 75 
te. of their Maggs 4:55 | 


| 2 Bi He Rebel At the he the Sol. 
diers ſo immediately into his own Care, that 
they, who 8 his coming, were half 
naked, and robbed ſuch as pa rd.” on the 
Streets of Naples in Day-light, are now exact 
I paid, 2 0 Aiſcip lined, and { decently 
cloathed, that it is a Pleaſure. to ſee them. 
lle examines their. Muſters alſo ſo exactly 
that he is ſure not to be cheated; by falſe Lifts. 
He hath brought the Markets ad Weights 
of Naples to, a trye_ExaRtnels,: And whereas 
the Bread was generally too light, he has ſent 
for Loaves our. of; the ſeveral Places of the 
Markets, and weighed them himſelf; And by 
ſome ſevere Punilhments on thoſe - ho Sold | 
. the Bread too light, he hath brought this 
Matter to a. juſt 7 He hath alſo 
brought the Courts o Judicature, that were 
thought generally very Corrupt, to Reputa- 
tion again ; and it is believed he hath Spies to 
watch in caſe the Trade of Bribes i is found to be 
Hill going on. He hath. fortified the Palace 
which was before his time ſo much ex- 
poſed, that it would have been no hard thing 
3 hav made a deſcentupon it. But the Two 
Thi hings that raiſe his Reputation moſt, ate his 
extirpating of the 1. 155 and the Regula- 
90 of. * Coin. which he hath fare, tn 
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Hand. It is well enough known what a Plagu 


the Banditti have been to the Kingdom, 


for they going in Troops, not only robbed 


the Country, but were able to teſiſt an 


ordinary Body of Soldiers if they had ſet 
on them. Theſe travelled about ſeeking 
for Spoil all the Summer long, but in 


Winter they were harboured by ſome of 


the Neopolitan Barons, Who gave them 


Quarters; and thereby did not only protecg 


their own Lands, but had them, as ſo many 
Inſtruments, ready to execute their Revenges 
on their Enemies. This was well known at 
Naples, and there was à Council that had the 


Care of the reducing the Banditti committed to 


them, who as they catehed ſome few, and 
hanged them, ſo they fined: ſuch Barons as 
gave them harbour; and it was believed that 
thoſe Fines amounted to ' near a Hundred and 
Fifty Thouſand Crowns a Tear: And. thus the 
Diſeaſe went on; only now and then there was 
a little Blood let, which never went to the 
bottom of the Diſtemper. But when the pre- 
ſent Viceroy entred upon the Government 
he reſolved to extirpate all the Banditti; and 


he firſt let all the Barons underſtand, that if 


they harboured them any more a little Fine 


would not ſave them, büt that he would 


proceed againſt them with the utmoſt Seve- 
tity,, and by this Means the Banditti could 
find no Winter Quarters; ſo they betook 
themſelves to ſome Faſtneſſes among the Hills, 
and reſdl ved to make good the Paſſes; and to 
accommodate; themſelves the beſt they cauld 


” i | 
Lied 


amidſt | 


*., 
* 
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amidſt the Mountains. The Viceroy ſent a 

great Body againſt them, but they defended 

themſelves for ſome Time vigorouſly, and in 

one Sally they killed Five Hundred Men; but 

at: laſt ſeeing, that they were like to be hard 

preſt, and that the Viceroy intended to 

come againſt them in Perſon, they accepted 

ol the Terms, that be offered them, which was 

2 Pardon for what was paſt both as to Life and 

SGaallies, and Six pence a' Day for their Enter- 

tainment in Priſon during Life, or the Vice- 

roy's Pleaſure ; and ſo they rendred them- 

| F#ilves. They, are kept in a large Priſon, and 

now, and then, as he ſees cauſe-for it, he ſends 

ſome few of them up and down to. ſerve in 
 Garriſons. And thus, beyond all Mens Ex- 
pedtation, he finiſhed this Matter in a very 

few Months; and the Kingdom of Naples, 

that hath been ſo long a Scene of Pillage and 

3 Robbery, is now ſo much changed, that in 

* no Place of Europe do the Subjects injoy a 
* more entire ſecurity. As for the Coin, it, as all 
the other Spamſ/b Money, is ſo ſubject to Clip- 

ing, that the whole Money of Naples is now 

ight, and far below the true Value, ſo the 

Viceroy hath reſolved to Redreſs this. He con- 

* that the cry ing down of Money that 
paſſeth upon the Publick Credit, is a robbing 
1 of thoſe, in whoſe Hands the Money, happens to | 

1 be when ſuch Proclamations are put out, and 
 - therefore he takes a Method that is more gene- 
x kal, in which every one ſhall: bear his Y 
| | Io that none will be cruſhed by w He bath 
L laid ſome Taxes on the whole W —* 
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hath got a great many to bring in fome Plate: 
to be coined :' And when he hath thus prepared 
ſuch a quantity, as may ſerve for the Circula- 
tion, that is neceſſary, he intends to call in all 
the Old Money, and to give out New Money 
for it. Thus doth this Viceroy ſer ſuch a Pat-: 
tern to the other Miniſterg'of the Crown of 
=_ that if many would follow it the ſtate 
of their Aﬀairs would ſoon be altered. © 

The Kingdom of Naples is the richeſt partof 
all Tracy, for the very Mountains, that are near 
the half of the Soil are fruirful, and produce 
either Wine, or Oil in great abundance. Apulia 
is a great Corn Country, but it is exceſſve hot, 
and in ſome Years all is burnt up. The Zeſuits are 
the Proprietors of near the half of Apulia, and 
they treat their Tenants with the fame Rigour 
that the Barons of this Kingdom do generally 
uſe towards their Farmers: For the Commons 
here are ſo miſerably oppreſſed, that in many 
Places they die- of Hunger even amidſt the great 
Plenty of their beſt Years, for the Corn is ex- 
ported to Spain. But neither the Span ard 
nor the Neopo/itans underſtand Trade fo well 
as to be their own Merchants, or Carriers, ſo 
that the Engliſh do generally carry away the 


tr | 
Profit of this Trade. The Oil of this King- 


dom is ſtill a vaſt Trade, and the Manu- 
facture of the Wooll, and Soap of England 
conſumes yearly ſome Thouſands of Tuns. The: 
Silk Trade is ſo low, that it only ſerves them- 
ſelves, but the Exportation is inconſiderable: 
The Sloth and Lazineſs of this People renders: 

them incapable of making thoſe 5 | 


* * 


of ſo tich a | Soil; chat a more Induſtrious Sort 
of People would find out. For it Amazes a 
Stranger to ſee in their little Towns the whole 
Men of the Ton walking in the Market places 
in their torn Cloaks, and doing nothing; and 

hough in ſome big Towns, ſuch as Capua, there 


t 

is but one Inn, yet even that is ſo miſera- 
ble, that the beſt Room and Bed in it is ſo 
bad, that our Footmen in England would 
make a grievous Outcry if they were no better 
lodg d; nor is there any thing to be had in 
them: The Wine is intolerable, the Bread 


ill baked, no Victuals, except Pigeons, and 

the Oil is rotten. In ſhort, except one carries 

his whole Proviſion from Rome, or Naples, he 

muſt reſolve to indure a good deal of Miſery in 

the Four Days Journey that is between thoſe Two 

Places.” And this is what a Traveller that 

ſees the Riches of the Soil cannot compre - 

hend: But as they have not Hands enough 

for their Soil, ſo thoſe they have are generally 

ſo little imployed, that it is no wonder to ſee 
Z their Soil produce ſo little, that in the midſt of 

_- all that abundance that Nature hath ſet be- 

fore them they are one of the pooreſt Na- 
tions of Europe. But beſide this which I have 
named, the vaſt and dead Wealth that is in 

the Hands of the Churchmen ; is another evi- 

dent Cauſe of their Miſery. One that knew 

the State of this Kingdom well aſſured me, that 

| if it were divided into Five Parts, upon a ſtridt 

+ Survey is would be found that the: Church- 
men had Four Parts of the Five uhichhe made 
out thus, they ꝶ— 


* 
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the whole, which is Two and a half: And in 


Tithes, and Gifts, and Legacies, they have One 
and a half more. "Toe wo Man dieth without 


leaving a conſiderable L. Fc to ſome Church, 


or ſome Convent. The Wealth that . ſees Sin 
the City of Naples alone, paſſeth imag 
tion. There ate Four and Twen Houfss o of | 
the Ordet of 'the Dominicans, of Sexes, 


und Two and Twenty of the Franciſcans, Seven 
of © the | Jeſuits zun e the Convents, of 


_ the” eie the Thearines, ' the Carne 
tes, the ' Benitdiffines © And above all, for 
Situation and Riches, the Carthx/frans on the 
Top of the Hill that Ipeth over the Tow. _ | 
Mirage of the Anuntrata are prodigi 
the" greateſt” Hoſpital in the World; 6 Re. 
: 5 is Taid to be Four Hundred "Fhouſand 
towns a Year; tbe Number of the Sick is not 
| great, as at Milan: Yet one Conyeniente 
for their Sick I obſerved in their Galleries, 
which was confiderable, that every Bed cis 
as in an Alcave, and had a Wall on both ſides. a 
ſepatating it from the Beds on both Hands, and 
as much void fpace of both fides of the Bed, 
that the Bed itſelf took up but half the Room. 
The ygung Children, chat they maintain, ate ſo 
many, that one tan hardly believe the Numbers 
that they Boaſt uf; for they talk of many Thou- | 
ſands' that are not ſeen, but are at Nurſe, A 
| 0 t of the Weslih of this Houſe g0 to 
the inriching their Church, which will be all 
over: Within N 5 inlayi ings f lovely 2 
Marble, in a riety,. ret,” and Many of 
lours. "The P > hn OP: ce rr hoe 
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Retail. It is true, the Neopolitant are no great 
Drinkers, ſo the Profits of this Tavern are not ſo 
great, as they would be in colder Countries. 

or here Men go only in for a Draught in the 
Mornings, or when they are athirſt. Yet the 

Houſe: groweth extream Rich, and hath one 

of the fineſt Chappels, that is in all Naples; but 

the Trade ſeems very Unbecoming Men of 
that Profeſſion, and of ſo ſtrict an Order. 
The Convents have a very particular Priviledge 
in this Town, for they may Buy all the Houſes 
that lye on either ſide, till the Firſt Street 
that diſcontinueth the Houſes; and there 
being ſcarce a Street in Naples in which there is 

not a Convent, by this means they may 
come to Buy in the whole Town: And the 
Progreſs, that the Wealth of the Clergy makes 
in this Kingdom, is ſo Vifible, that if there 
is not ſome ſtop put to it, within an Age 
they will make themſelves Maſters. of the 
whole Kingdom. It is an amazing Thing to ſee 
ſo profound an Ignorance. as reigns among the 
Clergy prevail D effectually, tor tho all the, 
Secular erſons here ſpeak of them with all poſ- | 
lible; Scorn, yet they: are the Maſters... of, 
the Spirits of the People. The Women are 
infinitely Superſtitious, and give their Husbands, 
no reſt, foe aß they draw, from them Great 
Preſents to the, Church. It is true, HEE are! 


Societies of Men at Naples of freer. Thoughts, 
than can be found in any; other Place of Lay. 
The Greeꝶ Leatning begins to flouriſh t 


the 
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Vallet's Library (where there is a vaſt Col 4 
lection of 'well-choſen Books ) compoſed of 
Mien, that have a right taſte of true Learning and 
good Senſe. They are iIl-looked on by the 
Clergy, aud repreſented; as a Set of Arheifts, - 
and as the Spawn of Pomponatius's School: 
But I found no ſuch thing among them, for 
I had the Honour to meet Twice, or Thrice, with 


2 2 conſiderable Number of them, during the 


ſhort ſtay, tbat I made among them. There is 
a Learned Lawyer, Franciſco Andria, that is 
confidered, as one of the moſt Inquifitive Men 
of the Aſſembly. There is alſo a Grandchild 
of the Great Alciat, who is very Curious, as well 
as Learned. Few Churchmen come in to this 
Attempt for the reviving of Learning 
them. On the contrary, it is plain, that they 
dread it above all things. Only one Eminent 
Preacher, Rinaldi, that is Archdeacon of Ca- 
pPua, Aſſociates himſelf with them: He was once 
of the Jeſurts Order, but left it; and as that 
alone ſerved to give a good Character of him 
to me, ſo upon à long Converſation with him, 
I found a great many other things, that poſſeſſed 
me with a high Value for him. Some Phyficians 
in Naples are brought under the Scandal of A- 


_ ' theiſm; and ir is certain, that in Tray Men of 


ſearching Underſtandings, who have no other 
Idea of the Chriſtian Religion, -but that, which 
| a” ſe received among them, are very natu- 
rally tempted to disbelieye it quite; for they 
believing it all alike in Groſs without Diſtin- 
Sion; © and finding ſuch Notorious Cheats, as 
appeat in many Parts of their Religion, are 
ws. 8 its: * > .F'i- upon 
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upon that induced to disbelieve the whole. 


The FPreachings of the Monks in Naples are 


8 


terrible Things. I ſaw a Feſuit go in a fort of a 
Proceſſion, with a great Company about him, 
and calling upon all, that he ſaw, to Follow kim 
to a Place where a Mountebank was ſelling his 


Medicines, near whom he took his Room, and 


entextained the People with a ſort of a Farce, till 
the Mountebank got him to give over; fearin 


* left his Action ſhould grow tedious, and diſ- 


petſe the Company, that was brought together. 
There are no Famous Preachers, nor Men of 
any Reputation for Learning, among the Zeſu- 
It: I was told they had not Men capable to 
teach their Schools, and that they were for- _ 
ced to hire Strangers. The Order of the Ora- 


tory hath not that Reputation in [z/y, that it 


hath gained in France; and the little Learn- 


ing, that is among the Clergy in Naples, is 
among ſome few Secular Prieſts. 

The new Method of Molinas doth ſo much 
prevail in Naples, that it is believed he hath 
above Twenty Thouſand Followers in this 
City. And fince this hath made ſome Noiſe in 
the World, and yet is generally but little Un- 
derſtood, I will give you ſome Account of 


him: He is a Spaniſh Prieſt, that ſeems to be 


but an ordinary Divine, and is certainly a very 
ill Reaſoner, when he undertakes to prove bis 
Opinions. He bath writ a Book, vrhich is 
Intituled, i! Guida Spirituale, which is a ſhort 
Abſtrac of the Myſtical Divinity; the Sub- 
ſtance of the whole is reduced to this, that 
In our Prayers and other Devotions, the beſt 
e e Me- 
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Methods are to retire the Mind from all groſs 
Images, and ſo to form an Act of Faith, and 
thereby to preſent our ſelves before God, 
and then to fink into a Silence and Ceffation 
of New Acts, and to let God Act upon us, 
and ſo to follow his Conduct. This way he pre- 
fers to the Multiplication of many New Ads, 
and different Forms of Devotion; and he makes 
ſmall account of Corporal Auſterities, and re- 
duces all the Exerciſes of Religion to this ſim- 
plicity of Mind. He thinks this is not only to 
be propoſed to ſuch as live in Religious Houſes; 
but even to Secular Perſons; and by this he 
hath propoſed a great Reformation of Mens 
Minds and Manners. He hath many Prieſts in 
Iraly, but chiefly in Naples, that diſpoſe thoſe 
vcho confeſs themſelves to them, to follow 
his Methods. The Feſuits have fer. them- 
ſelves much againſt this Conduct, as foreſeeing 
that it may much weaken the Empire that 
Superſtition hath over the Minds of People, 
that it may make Religion become a more 
Plain: and Simple thing, and may alſo open 
2 Door to Emthufraſms, They al ſo pretend, that 
his Condutt is Factious and Seditious, that this 
may breed a Schiſm in the Church. And be- 
cauſe he ſaith, in ſome Places of his Book, that 
the Mind may riſe up to ſuch a ſimplicity in its 
Accs, that it may riſe in ſome of its Devotions to 
God immediately, without contemplating the 
Humanity of Chriſt, they have accuſed 
him, as intending to lay aſide the Doctrine of 
Chriſt's Humanity, tho' it is plain, that he 
ſpeaks only of the Purity of ſome ſingle _ 
ET TRIO. Me 
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ſent to the Pope the danger of ſuch. Innova- 


NA 


Men ought to bring their Minds to a ſtate of 
Inward Quietneſs, from which the Name 
of Nuieteſte was given to all his 'Follow- 
ers, The Paſquinade upon all this was 
ff Parliamo, in Galere, ſi ſcrivemmo Impiccati, 
> MJfiStiamo in quiete all Sant Officio, excbe biſogna 
fore: If me ſpeak we are ſent to the Gathes, if 
© we write we are Hanged, if we ſtand quiet we 
are clapt up in the Inquiſition : What muſt we db 
then? Let his Followers at Naples are not 
daunted, but they believe he will come out 
of his Trial victorious. a 
The City of Naples, as it is the beſt fitua- 
ted, and in the beſt Climate, ſo it is one 
of the Nohleſt Cities of Europe; and if it is 
not above half; as big as Paris or London, 
. yer it hath much more Beauty than either 
of them, The Streets are large and broad, the 
Pavement is great and noble, the Stones 
being generally above a Foot Square: And it is 
full of Palaces and great Buildings. The 
Town is well ſupplied by daily Markets, ſo 
that Provifions are ever Freſh, and in great 
Plenty. The Wing is the beſt of Europe, and 
both the Fiſh and Fleſh is extream good. It is 
ſcarce ever cold in Winter; and there is a freſh 
Air comes both from the Sea and the Moun-- 
tiäins in Summer. The Viceroy's Palace is no 
| extraordinary "Building," only ee dane 
is Steaf: But is now” very richly Furniſhed 
ithin® in Fietutes and Statues, There ire 
in it ſotne: Statues of the” Egyptian Deities of 
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7 thät are of great Value. There 
e 90 great” Antiquities here, only there is 
are; e Fra . fas Cine Mara: 1 
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an Ancient Roman Portico that is very Noble 


before St. Pauls Church. But without the 
City, near the Church and Hoſpital of St. 


Gennaro, that is without the Gates, are the 


Noble Catacumùs which becauſe they were 
beyond any thing 1 ſaw in Lay, and to 
which the Caracombs of Rowe, are not to be 
compared; and fince I do hot find any Ac- 
Count of them in all the Rooks that I have 
yet ſeen concerning Naples, I ſhall deſcribe 
them more particularly. | 38 80 
There are vaſt and long Galleries cut out 
of the Rock: There are Three Stories of 
them one above another. I was in Iwo of 
them, but the Rock is fallen in the loweſt. 
ſo that one cannot go into it, but 1 
ſaw the Paſſage to it. Theſe Galleries are 
generally about Twenty Foot Broad, and 
about Fifteen Foot High: So that they are 
Noble and Spacious Places, and not Little 
and Narrow, as the Catacombs at Rome, 
which are only Three or Four Foot Broad, 
and Five or Six Foot High. I was made 


believe, that theſe Catacombs of Naples 


went into the Rock Nine Mile long ; 
but for that I have it only by Report. Yer 
if that be true, they may perhaps run to- 
wards. Paz aolo, and 10 they may have 
oe the Burial Places, of the Towus on that 
\ 5. but of this 1 ; have no certainty. 1 | 
walked: indeed a great Way, and found 
Galleries going: off in all Hands without end; 
and Wheteas in the Raman Catacombs there 
ate not above Three or Four Ros of NID 
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that are cut out in the Rock, one over ano- 
ther, in which the Dead Bodies were laid. 
Here there ate generally Six, or Seven, Roms of 
thoſe Niches, and they are both larger and 
higher; ſome Niches ate for Childrens Bo- 
dies, and in many Places there ate in the 

Floors, as it were Great Cheſts -hewn out of 
the Rock, to lay the Bones of the Dead 
as they dried in them; but I could ſee no 
Marks either of a Cover for theſe. Holes, that 
looked like the Bellies of Cheſts, or à fac- 
ing to ſhut up the Niches, when a Dead Body 
was laid in them; ſo that it ſeems they were 
monſtrous, unwholeſome, and ſtincking Places, + 
where ſome Thouſands of Bodies lay rotting, 
without any thing to ſhut in ſo loathſome a 
Sight, and ſo odious a Smell. For the Niches 
{hew- plainly that the Bodies were laid in 
them, only wrapt in the dead Cloaths, they 
being too low for Coffins. In ſome Places ot 
the Rock there is, as it were, a little Chapel, 
hewen out in the Rock, that goes off from the 
common Gallery, and there are Niches all 
round about; but I faw no Marks of any Wall, 
that ſhut in ſuch Places; tho I am apt to think 

theſe might be butying Places, appropriated to 
particular Families. There is in ſome Places 
on the Wells and Arch, Old Meſalcꝶ Work, 
and ſome Padiming the Colours are freſh, 
and the Manner and Characters are Gorhick, 
which made me conclade that this might have 
been done by the Norman about Six Hundred 
Yeats apo.” after they drove out the Saracent: 
In ſome Places there are Palm - trees * 
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and Vines in other Places. The Freſhneſs of 
the Colours ſhews theſe could not have been 
done while this, Place was imployed for Build- 
ing for the Steams and Rottenneſs of the 
' Air, occafioned by ſo much Corruption, muſt 
have diflolved both Plaifter and Colours. In 
one Place there is a Man painted with a liltle 
| oat and Paulus is written by his Head: 
here is another reaching him a Garland, and 
by his Head Laud is written, and this is re- 
peated in another Place, right over againſt 
it. In another Place I found a Croſs painted, 
and about the upper Part of ir, theſe Letters 
J. C. X. O. and in the lower Fart NI KA 
are painted. A learned Antiquary, that went 
with me, agreed with me, that the manner of 

the Painting and Characters, did not ſeem to be 
above Six Hundred Years Old. But neither of 
us knew what to make of theſe Letters. The 
lower ſeemed to relate to the laſt Word. of the 
Viſion, which it is ſaid, that Conſtantine law, 
with the Croſs, that appeared to him. But tho 
the Firſt Two Letters might be for . Jeſus, it 
being ordinary in old Coins and Inſcriptions, 
to put a C. for an S. and X, ſtands for Chrift, 
yet we knew not what to make of the O, unleſs 
it were for the Greek Theta, and that the lit- 
_ tle Line in the Boſom of the Thera, was worn 
out, and then it ſtands for Theos; and thus 
the whole Inſcription is, Jeſus Chriſt God 
overcometk. Another Picture in the Wall 


had written over it 8. Johanner, which was a 
clear Sign of a Barbarous Age. In another 
Place there is a Picture in the Wall, and 


Three 


| Ca 2 | 

Three Pictures under it, that at top had no In- 
Tcription; thoſe below it had theſe Inſcripii- 
ons, S. Katharina, S. Agape, and S. Margarita, 
theſe Letters are clearly Modern, beſides that 
Margaret and Katherine are Modern Names; And 
the Addition of 72 a little above the S. were ma- 
nifeſt Evidences that the higheſt Antiquity that 
can be aſcribed to this Painting is Six Hundred 
Years. I ſaw no more Painting, and I began 


. to grow weary of the Darkneſs, and the thick 
Air of the Place, fo I ſtood not above an Hour 


in the Catacombs. This made me reflect more 
particularly on the Caracombs of Rome than I 
; ba done. I could imagine no Reaſon. why ſo 
little Mention is made of thoſe of Naples, 
when there is ſo much ſaid concerning thoſe of 
Rome; and could give my felt no other account 
of the Matter, but that it being a Maxim to 
keep up the Reputation of the Roman Cata- 
combs, as the Repoſitories of the Relicks of 
the Primitive. Chriſtians, it would have much 
leſſened their Credit if it had been thought 
that there were Catacombt far beyond them 
in all Reſpects, that yet cannot be ſuppoſed: to 
have been the Work of the Primitive Chriſtians; 
and indeed nothing ſeems more evident, than 
that theſe were the Common Bury ing: places, of 
the Ancient Heathens. One enters into them 
without the Walls of the Towns, according. to 
the Laws of the Twelve Tables, and ſuch are 
the Catacombs of Rome that I ſaw, which were 
thoſe. of S. Agnes, and S. a $6 the entry 
- Into them being without the Town; this an- 


ers the Law, tho' in effect they tun under 155 
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for in thoſe Days, when they had not the uſe of 


the Needle, they could not know which way 


they carried on thoſe Works, when they were 
once ſo far ingaged under Ground as to loſe 


rhemſclyes.” Ir is a vain Imagination to think 
that the Chriſtians, in the Primitive Times, were 


able to carry'on ſuch a Work; for as this Prodi- 
gious di dune into ſuch Rocks muſt have been 

very V; ble thing, by the Mountains of Rub- 
biſh that muſt have been brought out, and by 


the vaſt Number of Hands that muſt have heen 


imployed in it; ſo it is Abſurd to think that they 
could hold their Aſſemblies amidſt the annoy- 
ance of ſo much Corruption. I found the Steams 
ſo ſtrong, that tho? I am as little ſubject to Va- 
pours as moſt Men, yer I had all the Day long 
after I was in them, which was not near an Hour, 
2 Confufion, and as it wete a Boiling in my 
Head, that diſordred me extreamly; and 
if there is now ſo much ſtagnating Air 
there, this muſt have been ſenſible in a mote 
eminent and inſufferable Manner, while there 


were vaſt Numbers of Bodies totting in thoſe. 
Niches. But befides this Improbability that pre- 
ſents itſelf from the Nature of the thing, I called 
to mind a paſſage of a Letter of Cornelius, that 
Was Biſhod of Rome, after the middle of the 
Third Century, which is preſerved by Ezſe-' 
brus in tlie Sixth Book, Chapter 43, in which" 
we have the State of the Church of Romt 


at that time ſet forth. There were Forty-Hx 

Presbyters, Seven Deacons, as many Sub- 

and Ninety-four of the Inferior Or- 
Fe tre 


deacons, che 1 
ders of the" Clergy among them. Th 
„ n 8 | 


alſo 


a” 


Sa. 


alſo Fifieen Hundred Widows, and other Poot 
maintained out of the Publick Charities. It 


may be reaſonably ſuppoſed, that the Numbers 
of the Chriſtians were, as great, when this Epi- 


ſtle was writ, as they Were at any time before 


Conſtantine's: Days; for as this was Writ at 


the end of that Long Peace, of which both 
S. Cyprian and Laftantius ſpeak, that had 


jan. code above a Hundred Years. ſo after this 
time, there was ſuch a Succeſſion of Perſecu- 
tions, that came ſo thick one upon another, after 
ſhort Intervals of Quiet, that we. cannot think 
Numbers of the Chriſtos 11 5. N 

ond, what they were at this time. Now there, 
are Two Patel in this State of the Clergy, 
upon which one may make a probable Eſtimate 


; 


of the Numbers af ofthe Chills, The one 4 
tee 


their Poor, which , were but n. Hu 


Now upon anexat} Suryey, it will be gpand oe | 


where the . Poor: ate well looked. to, their 


Numbers riſe generally to. be the Thirtieth, or 
Fortieth Part of 1 7 And this may be 
well believed to Wen dt Proportion of the 
18 among the Chriſtians of that Age. Fo or 
s their Charity Was Vigorous and Tender, 
10 we find (elſus, Fulian, Lucia Tos - 
73, and others object this to; the Chet 
of that time, that —4 Charities to. 1 
= drew, vaſt 1 599 the lower ſort among 


them, who Sad themſelves, Chriſtians, . that 


t might be ſy ied by their . 80 
5 this being Top! oy of the Chriſti 


Es, we 2 reckon the Poor: the Thirtieth 


e e ere by; 


my... 
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Thirty, uce Five and Forty Thouſand. nd 
Lam th mr inclined to think, that Gia 
up near to the full Sum of the Numbetrs,; by 
the other Charaer of the Numbers of the 
Clergy, for as there were Forty-fix Presbyters, 
ſo. \ there were,, Ninety-four' of the inferior Or- 
ders, who were by Two more, than the double 
of the Number 91 the Prieſts. And this was 
in a time in which the Care of Souls was more 
exaQly. looked after than it bas been in tha 
more fon Ages, the Cletgy having then 
really more work on their Hands, the inſtru- 
Qing of their. Catechumens, the viſiting their 
dick, and the ſupporting. and comforting the 
Weak being Tasks, that required ſo much Appli- 
cation, that in ſo vaſt a City, as Rome was in 
thoſe Days, in which it is probable the Chri- 
ſtians were ſcattered over the City, and mixed 
in all the Parts of it, we male 4 Conjecture, 
that is not ill grounded when, we reckon, that 
8 Presbyter had perhaps about a Thoofand 
mmitted to his Care, fo this riſes 
Si andForty "Thouſand : Which comes very near; 
the Sun, ilar may be gathered from the gther, 
Hint, taken from the Number of their Poor. 
So that about Fifty Tunes is the higheſt ac-. 
coun tip ;to . Cutie 72 4 Nee, raiſe 11 
Numbers, of the Chriſtians. 0 , b. 
aral And of ſo ſo many Perſons, 77 0. 6. 
and the Women, make ee en Thitgs” 
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if "Corneltys in that Letter ſpeaks of the 


Numbers of the Chriftians in exceffive” Terms, 


and if Terialian in his Apolbgerick hath all 
fer out the Numbers of che Chriſtians of his 


time in a very high Strain, that is only ta 
be aſcribed to a Fompous Eloquence, which | 
aifpoſeth People to Magulfie their own Party ; 
and we muſt allow 2. good deal to a Hyper- 
bole, that is very Natural to all that ſet 
forth their Forces in general Terms. It is true 
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Stress, 


1 

grees, and fince we are ſure, that they once buri- 
ed, it is more natural to think that the Slav 
and the meaner ſort of the People were ſt 
buried, that being a leſs Expenceful, and a 
more Simple Way of beſtowing their Bod ies, than 
burning, which was both pompous, and charge- 
able, and if there were already burying Places 

pared, it is much eaſier to imagine how the 
| Cuſtom of burying grew Univerfal, without 
any Law made concerning it. 14 | 
I could not for ſometime find out, upon 
what Grounds the Modern Criticks take it for 
granted, that burying began in the times of 
the Antoni ne, till I had the Happineſs to talk 
of this Matter, with the learned Gronovi us, 
who ſeems to be ſuch a Maſter of all the An- 
tient Learning, as if he had the Authors lying 
always open before him. He told me, that 
it was certain the Change, from burning to bu- 
rying was not made by the Chriſtian Empe- 
rors; for Macrobius (Lib. 7. Cap. 7.) fays 
in plain Terms, that the Cuſtom of burning 
the Bodies of the Dead was quite worn out in 
that Age: Which is a clear Intimation, that it 
was not laid aſide fo late, as by Conſtantine; 
and as there was no Law made by him on 
that Head, ſo he and the ſucceeding Emperors 
gave ſuch an entire Toleration to Paganiſm, 
admiring thoſe of that Religion to the 
greateſt dates mess that it is not to be ima- 
gined, that there was any Order given againſt 
burning, ſo that it is clear the Heathens had 
changed it of their one Accord. Otherways 
we ſhould have found that among the Com- 
22 Ss. Plwaints 
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Plaints that they made of the Grievances, under 
which they lay from the Chriſtians. But it 
is more difficult to fix the time when this 
Change was made. Gronovius ſhew*d me a Paſ- 
Jageot Phlegonc, that Mentions the Bodies, that 
were laid in the Ground, yet did not Build 
on that, for it may have Relation to the Cuſtoms 
of Bury ing that might be elſewhere, And 
ſo Petronius gives an Account of the Burial 
of the Ephe ſian Matron's Husband. But he made 
it apparent to me, that Bury ing was commonly 
pradctiſed in Commodus's time, for Xiphilinus 
tell us, that in Pertinax's time, the Friends of 
thoſe, whom Commodus bad ordered to be put 
to Death, had dug up their Bodies; ſome bring- 
ing out only ſome Parts of them, and others 
raifing their intire Bodies. The fame Au- 
thor alſo tells us, that Pertinax Buried Com- 
modus s Body, and ſo ſaved it from the Rage 
of the People, and here is a Poſitive Evidence, 
that Bury ing was the Common Practice of 
that Time. | FRET 4: 
The ſame learned Perſon has fince my Firſt 
Converſation, with him upon this Subject, ſug- 
geſted to me Two Paſlages of EHu Pompo- 
zus, that ſeem to determine this whole Matter; 
and that tell us by what Names thoſe Cata- 
combs were known in the Roman time, where- 
abouts they were, and what Sort of Perſons wete 
laid in them; we have alſo the Defignation, by 
which the Bearers were. commonly known, 
and the time when they carried out the dead 
Bodies: And it appears particularly by them, 
that in the Repoſitories of which that Author 
2 N 6 a _ makes 
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makes Mention, there was no Care taken to 


2 the Bodies that were laid in them 


m rotting, His Words are, Puticulos anti- 
alen genus ſepulturæ appellatos, quod ibi in 
putets ſepelirentur Homines : Qualis ſuerit locus 
75 nunc cadavera projici, ſolent, extra portam 

Mui linam: Quos quod ibi putreſcerent, inde prius 
appellatos exiſtimat puticulos Gallus Aelius, qui 


ait ant1qui moris fuiſſe, ut patres familias in locum 


publicum extra oppidum manci pia vilia projice- 


rent, atque ita projecta, quod ibi ea putreſcerent, 


nomen eſſe fatum puticuli. The other Paſſage 
runs thus. Veſpe & Veſpillones dicuntur, qui 
funerandis corporibus officium gerunt, non a mi- 
auts ullis volucribus, ſedquiaVeſpertino Tempore 
eos efferunt, qui funebri pompa duci propter ino- 
pram nequeunt, All this agrees ſo exactly to 
the Thoughts, that a general View of thoſe 
Repoſitories give a Man, that it will not be hard 
to perſwade him, that thoſe Bury ing places, that 


are. now graced with the Pompous Title of 


Catacombs, are no other, than the Puticuli, 
mentioned by _ Feſtus Pompeius, where the 


meaneſt Sort of the Roman Slaves were laid, 


and ſo without any further Care about them 
were left to Rot. 

It is true, it is very probable, that as we 
ſee ſome of the Roman Families continued 
to Bury their Dead, even when Burning 
was the more Common Cuſtom; ſo per- 
haps- others continued after this to Burn their 
Dead, the thing being Indifferent, and no Law 
being made about it, and therefore it was 
particularly objected to the Chriſtians after 
3 9 this 
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this time, that they abhorred the Cuſtom of 
burning the Bodies of the Dead, which is men- 
tioned by Minutius Felix, but this, or any 
other Evidences, that may be brought from 
Medals of Conſecrations after this time, will 
only prove, that ſome were ſtill burnt, and 
that the Chriſtians practiſed burying Univer- 
 fally, as expreſſing their Belief of the Reſur- 
reftion, whereas the Heathens held the thing 
Indifferent. It is alſo clear from the many 
genuine Inſcriptions: that have been found 
in the Catacombs, which bear the Dates of 
the Conſuls, that theſe were the Common 
Burial Places of all the Chriftians, of the 
Fourth and Fifth Century : For I do not remem- 
ber that there is any one Date, that is Ancienter; 
and yet not one of the Writers 'of thoſe Ages 
ſpeaks of them, as the Work of the Primitive 
Chriſtians. They ſpeak indeed of the Burial 
Places of the Martyrs, but that will prove 'no 
more, but that the Chriſtians might have had 
their Quarters,and their Walks in thoſe Common 
Burial Places, where they lay their Dead, and 
which might have been known among them; 
tho' it is not likely, that they would in Times of 
Perſecutions make ſuch Inſcriptions as might 
have expoſed the Bodies of their dead Friends 
to the Rage of their Enemies. And the Spuri- 
ous Afts of ſome Saints and Martyrs are of 
too little Credit, to give any Support to the 
Common Minn. Damaſus's Poetry is of 
no better Authority. And tho thoſe Ages 
were inclined enough to give credit to Fables, 

yet it ſeems this of thoſe Catacombs, 3 
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been the Work. of the Primitive Chriſtians, 


was too Groſs a thing to have been ſo early 


impoſed on the World. And this Silence in an 
Age, in which Superſtition was going on at 
ſo 2 a Rate, has much Force in it for ſo vaſt 
a Work, as thoſe Catacombs are, muſt have 
been well known to all the Romans. It were 
eaſier to carry this much further, and to ſhew, 
that the Baſſo Relievo's, that have been found in 
ſome of thoſe Catacombs, have nothing of 
the Beauty of the Ancient and Roman Time. 
This is alſo more diſcernable in many Inſcrip- 
tions, that are more Gothic than Roman, 
and there are fo many Inſcriptions, relating to 
Fables, that it is plain theſe were of latter 
times; and we ke by St. erom, that the Monks 
began, even in his time, to drive a Trade of 


Reliques. So it is no wonder, that to raiſe the 


Credit of ſuch a Heap, as was never to be ex- 
hauſted, they made ſome miſerable Sculp- 
tures, and ſome Inſcriptions, and perhaps ſhut 


up the Entries into them with much Care 


and Secreſie, intending to open them upon ſome 
Dream, or other Artifice, to give them the more 
Reputation; which was often practiſed, in 
order to the drawing much Wealth, and great 
Devotion, even to ſome fingle Relique; and a 
tew being upon this Secret, either thoſe might 


have died, or by the many Revolutions ;that 


happened in Rome, they might have been diſ- 
perſed before they made the Diſcovery. And 
thus the Knowledge of thoſe Places were loſt, 
and came to be diſcovered by Accident in the 
lag Age, and hath ever fince ſupplied them 

| ——_— . 
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with an inexhauſtible Magazine of Bones, 

which by all appearance are no other than the 
Bones of the Pagan Romans, which are now 
ſent over the World to feed a Superſtition 
that-is as Blind as it proves Expenfive. And 
thus the Bones of the Roman Slaves, or at 
leaft thoſe of the meaner Sort, are now ſet in 
Silver and Gold, with a great deal of other 
coſtly Garniture ; and entertain the Superſti- 
tion of thoſe, who are willing to be deceived, 
as well, as they ſerve the Ends of thoſe, that ſeek 
to deceive the World. But becauſe it can- 
not be pretended, that there was ſuch a Number 
of Chriſtians at Naples, as could have wrought 
ſuch Catacombs; and if it had been once 
thought, that thoſe were the Common Burial- 
1 of the Ancient Heathens, that might 
ave induced the World to think, that the Ro- 
man Catacombs were no other; therefore 
there hath been no Care taken to examine theſe. 
I thought this required a large Diſcourſe, and 
therefore I have, dwelt perhaps a little too 
long on this Subject. I will not enter upon a 
long Deſcription of that, which is ſo well known 
at Mount Veſauvio; it had roared ſo loud 
about a Month before I came to Naples, that 
at Naples they could bardly Sleep inthe Nights; 
and ſome Old Houſes were ſo ſhaken by the 
Earthquake, that was occalioned by this Con- 
vulfion of the Hill, that they fell to the Ground. 
And the laſt” Irruption, above Fifty Years ago, 
was {ſo Terrible, that there was no ſmall Fear 
in Naples, tho it lyes at the diſtance of Seven 
Miles from the Hill; yer the Storm was gs 
. „„ Ro under 
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under Ground; for tho' it ſmoak'd much more 
than ordinary, yet there was no Irruption. It 
was indeed Smoaking, not only in the Mouth of 
the little Mount, that is formed within the great 
waſte that the Fire hath made, but alſo all along 
the Bottom, that is between the outward 
Mouth of this Mountain, which is Four 
Miles in Compaſs; and that inward Hill. 
When one ſees the Mouth of this Fire, and 
ſo great a Part of the Hill, which is covered 
ſome Feet Deep with Aſhes, and Stones of a 
Merallick Compoſition, that the Fire throws 
out, he cannot but ſtand Amazed, and Wonder 
what can be the Fewel of ſo Laſting a Burning, 
that hath calcined ſo much Matter, and 
ſpewed out ſuch Prodigious Quantities, It 
is plain there are vaſt Veins of Sulphur all 
along in this Soil, and it ſeems in this 
Mountain they run along through ſome 
Mines and Rocks, and as their ſlow: Con- 
ſamption, produceth a perpetual Smoke ; 
ſo when the Air within is ſo much rarified 
that it mnſt open itſelf, it throws up thoſe 
| Maſſes of Metal and Rock, that ſhut it in; 
but how this Fire draws in Air to nouriſh its 
Flame, is not ſo eafily apprehended, unleſs 
there is either a conveyance of Air under 
Ground, by ſome undiſcovered Vacuity , 
or a more inſenſible Tranſmiſſion of Air 
through the Pores of the Earth. The Heat 
of this Hill operates ſo much upon the Soil, that 
lyes upon it towards the Foot of it, that it produ- 
ceth the richeſt Wine about Napies; and it alſo 
ppritieth the Air fo _ that the Village 
SS: 6 at 
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at bottom, is thought the beſt Air of the Coun- 
try, ſo that many come from Naples thither for 
their Health. I/chza, that is an Iſland nor 
far from Naples, doth alſo ſometimes ſpew 
out Fire. . 

On the other ſide of Naples to the Weſt, 
one paſſeth through the Cave, that pierceth the 
Pauſalippe, and is Four Hundred and Forty 
Paces long; for I walked it on Foot to take 
its true Meaſure ; it is Twenty Foot broad, and 
at firſt Forty Foot high; but afterwards it is 
but Twenty Foot high. The Stone cur out here 
is good for building, ſo that this opened the 
Way from Pxzzo/: to Naples; it was alſo a 
Quarry fot the building of the Town. All 
along the Way here, one diſcovers a ftrange boil - 
ing within the Ground, for a little beyond this 
Grot of Paxſalippe, as we come near the Lake 
of Aniano, there is, of the one hand, a Bath, oc- 
caſioned byea Steam, that riſeth ſo hot out of 
the Ground, that as ſoon as one goeth à little 
into it, he finds himſelf all over in a Sweat, 
which is very proper for ſome Diſeaſes, eſpe- 
cially, that which carries its Name from Naples. 
And about Twenty Paces from thence there 
is another little Gror. that ſends out a Poiſon- 
ous Steam, that as it puts out a Candle as 
ſoon as it cometh near it, ſo it infallibly kil- 
leth any Living Creature, within a Minute of 
Time. For in half that Time a Dog, upon which 
the Experiment is commonly tried, the Grot 
being from thence called Grotto di Cane, 


ell in a Convulfion. From that one goeth to 


ſee the poor Reſts of Pugzoli, and of all 90 
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Bay, that was once all about a Tract of Towns, 
it having been the Retreat of the Romans, 
during the Heats of the Summer. All the Ra- 
rities here have been ſo often and ſo copiouſ- 
ly deſcribed, that I am ſenſible I can add no- 
thing to what is ſo well known... I will ſay no- 
thing of the Amphitheatre, orof Ciceros, and 
Virgil's Houſes, of which there is man but 
2 dubious Tradition; they are ancient Brick 
Build ings of the Roman Way, and the Vaults 
of Virgi/'s Houſe are ſtill entire. The Sulfatara 
is a ſurprizing Thing. Here is a Bottom, out of 
which the Force of the Fire, that breaks out ſtill 
in many Places, in a Thick ſteaming Smoak, that 
is full of Brimſtone, did throw up about a Hun- 
dred and Fifty Years ago, a vaſt quantity of Earth, 
which was carried above Three Miles thence, 
and formed the Hill, called Monte Novo; upon 
the Ruins of a Town that was overwhelmed 
with this Eruption, which is of a very confi- 
derable Heighth; they told me, that there was 
before that time a Channel, that went from 
the Bay into the Lake of Averno, of which 
one ſees the beginnings in the Bay at ſome di- 
ſtance from the Shore; it carrieth ſtill the 
Name of Julio s Mole, and is believed to have 
been made by Fulizs Ceſar. Bur by the ſiwel- 
ling of the Ground upon the Eruption of the Su. 
fatara, this Paſſage is ſtopt, and the Averno is 
now freſh Water, it is Eighteen Fathom Deep. 
On the fide of ir is that amazing Cave, where 
the Sibil is ſaid to have given out her Inſpira- 
tions. The . out of the Rock, hath 


beep.a Prodigious Work, for the Rock is one 
a Frodig , a 
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of the hardeſt Stones in the World; and the 
Sr in Seven Hundred Foot long, Twenty 
Foot broad, and as I could gueſs Eighteen Foot 
bigh. And from the end of this great Gallery 
there is a narrow Paſſage of Three Foot 
broad, Two Hundred Foot long, and Seven high, 
to a little Apartment, to which we go in a 
conſtant ſlooping Deſcent from the great Cave. 
Here are Three little Rooms, in one of them 
there are ſome Reſts of an Old Mo/azck, with 


 - which the Walls and Roof were laid over: 


— 


There is alſo a Spring of Water, and a Bath, in 
which it is ſuppoſed the Sibi! bathed herſelf; 
and from this Cave it is ſaid that there runs a 
Cave all along. to Cuma, which is Three 
long Miles; but the Paſſage is now Choak'd by 
the falling in of the Rock in ſeveral Places: 
This Piece of Work amazed me. I did not 
much mind the Popular Opinion, that is eafily 
received there, that all this was done by the 
Devil; the Marks of the Chizzel in all the 
Parts of the Rock ſheweth, that this is not a 
Work of Nature. | Certainly they had both 
much Leiſure, and many Hands at their Com- 
mands, who ſet about it; and it ſeems to have 
been wrought out with no other defign, but to 
ſubdue the People more intirely to the Conduct 
of the Prieſts, that managed this Impoſture; 
ſo Buſie and Induſtrious hath the Ambition and 
Fraud of the Prieſts been in all Ages, and in all 
corrupt Religions. But of all the Scenes of 
Noble Objects, that preſent itſelf in the Bay 
of Puzzoli, the Reſts of Caligulas Bridge are 
the moſt amazing, for there are yet > - 
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Ejght or Ten of the Pillars that ſupported the 
Arches, and of ſome of the Arches the half 
is yet entire. I had not a Line with me to ex- 
amine the Depth of the Water where the fur- 
theſt of rhoſe Pillars is Built, but my Water- 
man aſſured me it was Fifty Cubits. 
I have fince my being in Naples inſtructed 
one that was going thither in this Particular, 
and have received this Account from him; that 
he had taken Care to Plum the Water at the 
furtheſt Pillar of Caligula's Bridge, on the 
Puz2olo fide, and found it was Seven Fathom 
and a half deep. But he adds, that the Waterman 
aſſured him, that on the other ſide before 
Buia the Water was 26 Fathom deep. But as 
he had not a Plummet long enough to try that, 
ſo he believed a good deal ought to be abated ; 
for the Waterman had aſſured him, that the 
Water was Ten Fathom deep at the Puzzo/o 
fide, tho' upon Trial he found it was only 
Seven and a half; and by this Meaſure one 
may ſuppoſe that the Water is 20 Fathom - 
deep on the other fide. So that it is one of the 
moſt aſtoniſhing Things that one can think of, 
that Pillars of Brick could have been Built 
in ſuch a depth of Water. 2:01 
This J cannot believe, but it is certainly ſo 
deep that one can ſcarce imagine how it was 
poſſible to Build in ſuch a depth; and for the car- 
rying off of the Sea, that ſeems yet more im- 
poſſible. It is a Noble Monument of the pro- 
fuſe and extravagant Expence of a Brutal T: 
tant, who made one of the vaſteſt Bridges that 
Fuer was attempted, over Three or Four —_— 
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Sea, is meerly to Sacrifice ſo great a Treaſure 
to his Vanity. As for Agripina's Tomb, it is 
no great Matter, only the Baſſo Relievo's are yet 
entire. The marvellous Fiſh-Pond is a great 
Baſin of Water, wrought like a huge Temple, 
ſtanding upon Eight and Forty great Pillars, all 
hewed our of the Rock; and they are laid 
over with Four Cruſts of the old Plaiſter, which 
is now, as hard, as Stone, this is believed to be 
a Work of Nero's; and about a Quarter of a 
Mile from thence there is another vaſt Work, 
which goeth into a Rock; but at the Entrance 
there is a Noble Portico, built of Pillars of Brick, 
and as one enters into the Rock, he finds a 
great many Rooms, regularly ſhaped, hewed 
out of the Rock, and all covered over with 
Plaiſter, which is till entire, and fo white, 
that one can hardly think, that it hath not been 
waſhed over fince it was firſt made; there are 
2 vaſt number of thoſe Rooms, there are ſaid to 
be a Hundred ; from whence this Cave carrieth 
rhe Name of the Centum Cameræ. This hath 

* - been as expenſive a Work, as it is uſeleſs, ir is 
intituled ro Nero, and here they ſay he kept 


his Priſoners. But there is nothing in all 


this Bays, that is both curious and ſo uſeful as 
* the Baths, which ſeem to flow from the ſame 
| Reaſon, that is the cauſe of theſe Erruptions in 

the Veſuvio and Sulſatara, and the Grottos for- 
merly mentioned; that as this Heat makes ſome 
Fountains there to be boiling Hot, ſo it m—— 
2 Steam through the Rock, that doth not break 
through the Pores of the Stone where it is hard; 


but where the Rock is ſoft and y, there che 
2 ung — 4 
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Steams come through with ſo melting a heat, 
that a Man is ſoon, as it were, diſſolved in 
ſweat ;_. but if it ſtoops low in the Pallages 
that are cut out in the Rock, he finds no Heat, 


becauſe there the Rock is hard. Thoſe Steam 


as they are all Hot, fo they are impregnated 
with ſuch Minerals, as they find in their Way 
hrough the Rock; and near this Bath there are 
| Galleries hewed out of the Rock, and faced 
with a building; in which there are, as it were, 
Bedſteds made in the Walls; upon which, 
thoſe that come thither to Sweat for their Health, 
lay their Quilts and Bed - cloaths, and ſo come 
regularly out of their Sweats. | 
It is certain, that a Man can no where paſs a 
Day ofhis Life, both with ſo much Pleaſure, and 
with ſuch Advantage, as he finds in this Journey 
to Pxgaoli, and all along the Bay. But tho anci- 
ently this was all ſo well built, ſo peopled, and 
ſo beautifully laid out, yet no where doth one 
ſee more viſibly what a Change Time brings upon 
all Places. For Naples hath ſo intirely eat out 
this Place, and drawn its Inhabitants to it, 
that as Puzzoli itſelf is but a ſmall Village, fo 
there is now no other in all this Bay, which 
was anciently built almoſt all round, for there 
was Seven big Towns upon it. Having thus 
told you what I found moſt conſiderable in Na. 
ples, I cannot paſs by that Noble Remnant 
of the Via Appia, that runs along Thirty Miles 
of the Way between it and Rome, without ma- 
king ſome Mention of it. This Highway is Twelve 
Foot broad, all made of huge Stones, moſt of 
them Blue, and they are generally a Foot — 
4 ; Half 
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half large ofall fides ; the ſtrength of this Cauſ; 
way appears in its long Duration, for it hath 
laſted above Eighteen Hundred Years, and is 
in moſt Places, for ſeveral Miles together, as in- 
tire as when it was firſt made; and the Botches 

that have been made for mending ſuch Places, 
that have been worn out by time, ſhews a very 
Vifible difference between the Ancient and 
the Modern Way of Paving. One thing ſeems 
ſtrange, that the Way is level with the Earth on 
both ſides; whereas ſo much Weight as thoſe 
Stones carry ſhould have ſunk the Ground un- 
der them by its Preflure. Beſides, that the 
Earth, eſpecially in low Grounds, receives 
a conftant increaſe chiefly by the Duſt which 
the Winds or Brooks carry down from the 
Hills, both which Reaſons ſhould make a more 
ſenſible difference between thoſe Ways, and 
the Soil on both fides. And this makes me apt 
to believe, that anciently thoſe Ways were a 
little raiſed above the level of the Ground, 
and that a Courſe of ſo many Ages hath now 
brought them to an — Thoſe Ways 
were chiefly made for ſuch as go on Foot; 
for as nothing is more pleaſant than to walk 
along them, ſo nothing is more inconvenient 
for Horſes, and all Sorts of Carriage; and indeed 
Mules are the only Beaſts of Burthen that can 
hold out long in this Road, which beats all 
Horſes after they have gone it a little while. 
There are ſeveral Reſts of Roman Antiquities 
at the Mole of Cajeta; but the Iſle of Caprea, 
- now called Crapa, which is a little way into the 
Sea off from Naples, gave me a ſtrange axed 
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of Tiberius's Reign, fince it is hard to 
tell whether it was more extraordinary" to 
ſee a Prince abandon the ' beſt Seats, and 
Palaces of Italy, and' ſhut himſelf up in a 
little Iſland, in which I was told, there 
was a Tradition of Seven little Palaces that 
he Built in it; or to ſee ſo vaſt a Body, as 
the Roman Empire, ſo governed by ſuch a 
Tyannical Prince, at ſuch a diſtance from 
the chief Scene, ſo that all might have 
been reverſed long before that the News of 
it could have been brought to him. And 
as there is nothing more wonderful in Story, 
than» to ſee ſo vaſt a State, that had fo 
great Senſe of Liberty, ſubdued by fo Brutal 
and fo Voluptuous a Man as Anthony, and 
ſo Raw a Youth as Auguſtus; ſo the Wonder 
is much improved when we ſee a Prince at a 
Hundred and Fifty Miles diſtance, ſhut up 
in an Iſland, carry. the Reins of fo great a 
Body in his Hand, and turn it which way he 

R 50 O91 p 

But now I come to Rome, which, as it was 
once the Empreſs of the World in a Succeſſion 
of many Ages, | ſo hath in it at preſent more 
Curious Things to entertain the Attention of a 
Traveller than any other Place in Europe. 
On the fide of Taſcany the Entry into Rome 
is very ſurprizing to Strangers, for one com- 
eth along for a great many Miles, upon the 
Remains of the Via Flamminia, which there is 
indeed ſo entire, as the Via Appia; yet there is 
enough left to raiſe a juſt Idea of the Roman 
Greatneſs, who laid ſuch Cauſeways all La 
vers] | Over. 
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cover. And within the Gate of the Porta dl 
Populo there is a Noble Obelisk, a vaſt 
Fountain, Two fine little Churches, like 
two Twins, reſembling one another, as well as 
placed near one another, and on ſeveral Hands 
one ſees a long Viſta of Streets. There is not a 
Town in theſe Parts of the World where the 
Churches, Convents, and Palaces are ſo Noble, 
and where the other Buildings are ſo mean, 
which indeed diſcovers very viſibly the Mi- 
ſery under which the Romans groan. The 
Churches of Rome are ſo well known, that I 


will not adventure on any Deſcription of them, 


= 


and indeed I had too Tranfient a View of them 
to make it with that Degree of Exactneſs, which 
the Subject requires. St. Peter's alone would 
make a big Book, not to ſay a long Letter. 
Its Length, DNS. — s -_ all fo 
exactly x tioned, and rhe Eye is ſo equally 
fd with all theſe, that the Aale 
upon the Firſt View, doth not appear ſo vaſt 
as it is found to be, upon a more particular 
Attention: And as the Four Pillars upon which 
the Cupulo riſes are of ſuch a ptodigious 
Bigneſs, that one would think they were ſtrong 
enough to bear any Superſtructure whatſoever; 
o when one Climbs up to the Top of that vaſt 
Heighth, he wonders what Foundation can bear 
ſo huge a Weight; for as the Church is of a 
vaſt Heighth, ſo the Cupulo riſes Four Hun- 
dred and Fifteen big Steps above the Roof 
of the Church. In the height of the Con- 
cave of this Cupulo there is a Repreſentation 
that tho it can hardly be ſeen from the Floo 
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below, unleſs one hath a good ſight, and 
ſo doth not perhaps give much yet 
it is a groſs Indication 11 the Idolatry of that 
Church; for the Divinity is there piftured, 
as an Ancient Man, compaſſed about with 
Angels. I will ſay nothing of the gteat Altar, 
of the Chair of St. Perer, of the great Tombs, 
of which the Three chief — Paul the III: 
Urban the VIII. ' Alexander the 
VII. nor of the val Vaults under this 
Church; and the Remains of Antiquity, thae 
are teſerved in them. Not will I undertake # 
Deſcription: of the adjoining Palace, where 
the Pairing of the"Corridors, - and of. tan 
of the Nin by Raphael, and Michde! Angels: 
are ſo Nich, that one is ſorry t to e Werk or 
chat Value laid on Freſco, and which muſt b 
Conſequence wear out too ſoon,” 8 ig Kverak 
Places it is almoſt quite loft alieady. 'TtoufÞ 
not but obſerve in the Sala Regia, Hat is befors 
tde Famous Chapel of Seſto V. and thüt is 
painted in Freſco; one Corner, that tepfeſents 
the Murther of the Renownel Adnet CR. 
ſtilion, and that hath written under it tfeſg 
Words, Rex Colinij necem probar. The viſt 
length of the Gallery on one ſide, ag of the 
Library on another; do ſurprize one; ths 5 
Gardens habe many Statues of à more g 
five Value, and ſome good Fountains ;* 5 
the Gardens are ill entertzined, Höch hefe, 
in the Palace on the Nuuirinal. "And" idee 
in moſt” of the 'Palaces''of Row" es 
were but a' ſmall Coſt laid out e 
good, * that is * U vt” 
1 


the Floors, and the \reſtyof : the Rooms, not 
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A Charge, they would make another: Sort of 
Shew;:iand< be locked at with! much more 
ed e eee of! Rome, there 
de agteat many Things, that offend the Sight; 
che Daats are generally mean, and he 
ks 1 meaner, except in the Palace of 
rince” Borgheſe, Where, as. there is the 
vaſteſt Collection of ſbe beſt Pieces, ahd of 
the Hands of the greateft] Maſters, that is in 
Eure, ſd the Doots and Locks. give 
not; that Digaſte o the Pye, that one finds 
1e The Flooting of the [Palaces is 
U of Brick, which is ſo very mean, that 
by ſees. the Diſpraportian that is between 


without'a - -fonſible Perception and Diſlike: It 
is true they; ay, their Air is ſo cold anſl moift 
inter, that they cannot Pave with Mar- 
| der, aud the Heat is ſometimes: ſo: great in 
Summer, that Flooring uf Wood _ 
crack :with, Heat, as well. aas he Eat up * 
Verming. that would Neſile in it. But if they 
St, 15 weir great Falaces Servants to! waſh 
their Floors, with that Cate that is uſed in 
Holland, where the Air is moiſter, and 
the Climate is more produſtive of Yermine, | 
165 would, not find ſucll Effets from Wooden 
as, 875 pretend. In a: Word, there are 
* tha 24h AY out ſo much Wealth albiat once 
ane do, upon the building and finiſhing 
of th thalaces. and Gardens, and thi after; 
ſtow..ſo little an che preſerving of 


133 other Thing -I obſerved in their Pala - 
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Rooms, one within andther, of whiclt th 
Apartments are compoſed; but I did not 2 
at the end of the. Aparunents, where the Bed- 

mber is, ſuch a, Diſpoſition , of Rooms for 

ck Stairs, Dreſſing - Rooms, Cloſets, Servants 
Rooms, and other Conpeniencies, as are n 
ry for the accomodating the, Apartment. It is 
true this i is not ſo neceſſary for an, Rv of 
1 which MA diene mare co 
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ledtiog of, f Ballo Re lf SORE: Wal, 
ate, as 1 ere _—— at are 
a vaſt K Wale, EE within, by 11595 
ſome aré 0 8 5 
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af this PEE w 55 
1 8 ind ig, 85 = — 80 —— 1 
S Are laid, weetly,. that I thought 
5 an. 1 5 & when I Walked over 
eV; eis better ſituated 
upon a hi her C hath more Water- 
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y " þ Piftares, nd for thoſe Ap artments, inwhich 
e e «84 are generally furniſhed eig] 
t or et, of Red Damask, wirk a broad 
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| I was eine ou 
yo the F 8 Piber. " Added one part of it 
which wr he age me in anew 8 1 as 
it Will deferve'one, and that is the Library of 
the Vatican.” The Caſe is great, but rhat which 
is lodged in it is much greater; for here is a 
Collection of Books, that filleth a Man's Eye. 
There is firſt a great Hall, and at the end of 
it there runs out on bot "fides Two Galleries 
of ſo yaſt a length, chat thougb the half of them 
is already furniſhed with Books, yet one would 
hope, that there is Room kf for more New 
Books, than the World will her xrodiice. The 
Heidelberg Library ſtands by-fTelf; and filleth 
_ the one fide of the, ery, 'as the Duke 
of Urbin's Library'o anutcripts filleth the o- 
ther. But tho' theſe laſt are Very Fair and Beau- 
riful, yer they are not Antiquity; as 
thoſe of Heidelberg. "When it appeared,” that I 
was come from England, Ring Henry the 
VIIl's Bock of the Seven Sacraments, J ith 
an Inſeription writ upoſ it, wich bis >wn Hand 
to Pope Leo the X. was ſhewed me, together 
with a Collection of ſomẽ Letters that be 2 
to Ann Bolen, of 85111 ſome are in Exist, 
and ſome in Hencb. I that knew 0 
well, aw clearly, that 2, a no Forge 
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Thete are not many Latin Manuſeri 2 of 


great Antiguity in this Library; ſome fe no 
Virgel's I ſaw: writ in Capitals. Bar that, — * 
took upalmoſt balf of one Day, tbat 1 ſpent at one 
time in this Place, related to the prefent Diſpute, 
that is on Foot, between Mr. Shelſtrate the Libra- 
ry-keeper; and Nr, Aiainbeung, conce ning 
the Qouncil of 3 The Two Points 
in Debate, are the Words of the Decree made in 
the Fourth Seſſion, and the Pope s Confirma· 
tion. In the Fourth Seſſion, according to the 
French Manuſcripts, a Dectee was made, 
ſubjecting the Pope, and all, other Perſons 
— to the Authority af the Council, 
and 10 the Decree it was to make, and to the 
Reformation it intended to eſtabliſn both in 
the Head and the Members; which as it im- 
plied, that the Head was corrupted, and indeed 
to be reformed; ſo it ſets the Council ſo di- 
rely. above tlie Pope, that this Seſſion bei 
comſitmed by the Pope, putteth thoſe, who if & 
ſert the Pope's Infallibility to no ſmall. Straits, 
For-if Pope Martin, that 19 oved this Decor, 
was infallible, then this, Decree is good ſtill; 
ande if he was not infallible, no other Pope was 
infallible, To all this She/ftrare anſwers from 
his Manuſcripts, that the Words of a Reformaz 
tion, in Head and Members, are, not in the 
Decree of that Seſnon; and he did ſhew me ſe- 
veral Manuſcripts, of which Two were 22 


ly wfit, durin in ſitting of the Council Wot 5 
0 — 


were not at daſhed, in which theſe 
8 Ae to be eafily Wer 


were not. I know the Hand, and way of 
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to the Deciſions of cle OCouncih gas to 
Faith; Which Words are in the Fronch? Ma- 
nuſeripts. Upon this IId Mr? Schelſtrat, that 


I thought the Words in'theſs: Manuſcripts were 


ſtronger than the other-c- ſince the Word Refor- 
mation, as it was uſed in the time of tharCoun- 
cil, belonged chiefly to the correQting of Abu- 
Ks," it being often applied to the Regulations; 
that were made in the Mônaſtick Ordets, when 
they were brought to a more exact Obſervari- 
on of the Rule of their Order. So tho' the Coun 
eil had decreed a Reformation, both of Head and 
Members, I do not ſee that, this would import 
more than: that the Papacy' had fallen ihto ſome 


Diforders; that needed a Reformation; and this 


i not defied even by choſe; who aſſert the 
Pope's Infdllibiliry, bat a Sobmiſſion ta Points of 
Faith, that is expreſly äſſerted in the Ran 
Manuſenpts, is a much more poſitive Evidence 
agalnſt tie Pope's Infallibility; and the Word 
Faith is not capable of fs large a Senſetnas may 
be! juſtly-gſcribed*'10"Rbſormation.” de this 

ifference, in ſo main a Point berween Manu: 
ſcripts, concerning ſo late a TranſaQion; gave 
ine an Oecaſion to Refſect on the vaſt Uneer- 
rainy! of Tradmion; eſpecially of Matters, that 
ate at a (great Diſtance from us, when D 
that were io lately tranſaQed;are ſo differegty 
115 4 R re pee 
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repteſented in  Manvferh ts,” and in- which, 
bk thoſe” of "Parr an Rome fem”: to carry 
all poſlible Fvidences of *Sincerity;” As for the 
2 es 8 of that Decree it ĩs true by 

zenerdt. Bull, Pope Martin Cohfirmed the 
Conte bf 22 to ſuch à Period; but 
befides. that he made "4 Particular Bull, as 
hg * | red me, in which 1 
the: 1 that he confirmed; and 

Sith 0 15 ; Decree: Concerning "the *Supe- 
tiority E Council is not ng „this 
ſcemed to be of 1 Importance, and 
dere! defite' to ſee the Original of the Bull; 
for thefe Teen n to be jt Reaſons ro apprehend 
à For here.  protniſed to do his En- 
dea vbüf A te ol me that wotlld/ not 
exfie! for the Bulls ware ftrictiy 'k 


. be aalen 5 Ss ing 5 he it, 
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ul hor" helftrat, that the Ge- 
der Bl} 'of Vente nden ce f e . 
mite#*t6 the other, that enumerätes the parti. 


cular Pegtecs But Eon that reſent Bull 
was ned "diſtovered; 'Ye hath found it our, 
it Lees it was ſecf ve male, and did not 

Accbr ing to th of the Confitory*, 
and Was Peandoten Tg: of which vo Nbiſe 
was to "be made in tat Age; and therefore 
in all the Difpate, erde in the Council 
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and Fraud of that an, that at the ame time, 
in which the Neceſſity of their Aﬀairs obliged 
the Pope to confirm the Decrees of the — 
cil, he contrived 2 Secret Bull, which in ano- 
ther — might be made uſe of, to weaken 
the Authority of the General Confirmation, 
that he gave; and therefore a Bull, that doth 
not paſs in due Form, and is not promulgated, is 
of no Authority, and 19 this Pretended Bull 
cannot limit the other Bull. There were ſome 
other things, relating to this Debate, that 
were ſhewed me by Mr, Schelrat, but, theſe 
— the moſt important, I mention them 
I will not give you here a, large account 

95 = learned, Men at Rome ;_ Bellari is deſer- 
1 Famqus for his Knomledge of e of the Greek 
and Egypzign Antiquities; and 4 that be- 
_— the + an ken and. dae of 
ke Her athens, and INE 250 y fur- 
niſhed With thin "Es relating to t a Matters. 


5 10 001 Klee for hi derſtand- 
ing of 0 hit and] Fa- 
b Fache 195 wry is the chi onour of 


the Peluits Colledge, 
comnan Rats bot both for Philoſophy, Mathema- 
tics, and the Church Hiſtory. And he to whom 
I was, the moſt obliged, 40 ht Nazar; hath ſo 
2 View of the ſeveral Parts of;Learni 
tho he WT iefly applied himſelf ro Phil 
Phy, and; N Mathematics, and is a, Man, of 5 


Is, much above. the 
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engaging a Civility, and uſed my ſelf in ſo par- 

ticular a manner, that I owe him, as well as 
thoſe others, whom I have mentioned, and 
whom I had the Honour to ſee, all the Ac- 
cnowledgments of Efteem and Gratitude, that I 
can. poſhbly make them. | 


One ſees in Cardinal 4 Eſtreæs all the Adyan- 
tages of a high Birth, great Farts, a generous 
Civility, . and a meaſure of Knowledge, far 
above what can be expected from a Perſon of 
his Rank; but as he- gave a Noble. Piotection 
to one of the learnedeſt Men, that this Age hath 
toduced, Mr. Lazanoy, who lived many 
Tears with him, ſo it is viſible, that he m. de a 
reat Progreſs, hy the Converſation of ſo extraor- 
— a Ferſon; and as for Theological Learning, 
here is now none of the Colledge equal to him. 
Cardinal Harvard is too well known in England 
to need any Character from me. The Eleva- | 
tion of this preſent Condition bath not the leaſt : 
changed: him; he bath. all the ſweetneſs and gen- 
tleneſs of Temper; that we ſaw. in him in England; 
and he retains. the unaffected ſimplicity and 
humility, of a, Ftiar, amidſt all the Dignity! of 
the Purple; and as he ſheweth all tha generous 
Care and Concern. for his, Countrymen that 1 
ey can expect fam him ſo-lmerwith ſamach - =» | 
it, in ſo; many. obliging, Marks of his Good 9 
neſs for my ſelf, as that went far beyond a com- i 
mon Civility, that Lcannot enough acknowledge vn 
it. I was told; the. Rope's: Confeſſor was a: very: | 
extraordinary Man for the Oriental Learning =_ 
which is but little Known in Rome. He is-a1 [| 
Maſter of the 4rabic&; Topgue, and hath: = 
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lit, as Abbor Maruri told me, the lea a 
Book 2 againſt the 3 "Reb gion, "th 
the World hath pet ſeen,” lb; 55 not Fr 
Printed. He is ot. ſo Wh met” in 
Rbme, as he would be AAS or ks Karn 
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beauritying:' br Aniffiug St. Perch; 
and the e and for 8 wg, "Wie 
with Water; han Pope Paul tlie V. t 
fame time he did nor forger his Fam; At 
cho the other Pope's, that have died gtent Fa“ 
milies; have not done this to 0 Es inent! K 
Degree as he did, yet there are mahy Rerizins 
of their Maghificence; wheeas thoſe Pope's! 
that have not faiſed Families, have it "Tdems* 
thought, that alone was enough 16* "maintain 
their "Ke parnttch, and ſo they hate not done; 
much, either to Wen their Government 
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to their Subjects, or theit Reign to Poſte- 


rity; and this is very plain, that the preſent 


Pope taketh no great Care of this. His Life 
bath been certainly very innocent, and free 
of all / thoſe Publick Scandals, that make a Noiſe 
in the” World, and there is ate preſent a Re- 
gularity in Rome, that deſerveth great Com- 


mendation, for Publick Vices are not to be 


ſeen there. His Perſonal Sobriety is alſo ſin- 
gular. One aſſured me, that the Expence of 
his Table did not amount to a Crown a Day, 
tho' this is indeed ſhort of Si/to V. who gave 
order to his Steward, never to exceed Five and 
Twenty Bajokes, that is Eighteen Pence a 
Day for his Diet. The P ope 1 very careful of 
his Health, and doth never expoſe it, for 
upon the leaſt Diſorder he ſhuts himſelf up in 
his Chamber, and often keepeth+ his Bed 
for the leaſt Indiſpoſition many Days; but 
his Government is | ſevere, and his Subj 
ate iruined;-: t 38). e avi bar barb 
Hd here one thing cometh into my Mind, 
which perhaps is not ill grounded that the 
Poverty of a Nation, not only diſpeoples it, 


by driving the People out of it, but by weak 
ning the natural Fertility of the Subjects; fet 


as Men and Women well cloathed, and well 
fed; that are not exhauſted with perpetual 
Labour, and with the tearing Anxieties, that 
Want brings with it, muſt: be much more 
lively than thoſe, that ate preſſed with Want; ſo 
it is very likely; that the one muſt be much 
more diſpoſed to Propagate, than the other; 
and this appeared more evident to me, 
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I compared the Ftuitfulneſs of Geneva and 
Switzerland, with the Barrenneſs, that reigns 
over all Italy. I ſaw Two. extraordinary To- 
ftances of the copious Productions of Geneva. 
Mr. Tronchin, that was Profeſſor of Divinity, 
and Father to the Jud icious and Worthy Pro- 
feſſor of the ſame Name, that is now there, 
died at the Age of Seventy - ſix Ygars, and had a 
Hundred and Fifteen Perſons all alive, that had 
either deſcended from him, or by Marriage with 
thoſe that deſcended from him, called him Fa- 
ther. And Mr. Calendrin, 4 Pious and Labo- 
rious Preacher of that Town, that is defcend- 
ed from the Family of the Calendrini, who 
receiving the Reformation about a Hundred 
and Fifty years ago, left Lucca, theit Native 
City, with the Turretini, the Diodati, and 
the Bourlamachi, and others that came 
and ſettled at Geneva, He is now but Seven 
and Forty Vears old, and yet he hath 4 Hun- 
dred and Five Perſons that are deſcended of his 
Brothers: and Siſters, or married to them; 
ſo that if hie lives but to Eighty, and the 
Family multiplieth as it hath done, he may 
ſee ſome Hundreds, that will be in the ſame Re- 
lation to him, but ſuch things as theſe are not 
to be found in Lraly. ne bis. le r 
There is nothing that delights: a Stranget 
more in Rome, than to fee the great Foun- 
tains of Water, that are almoſt in all the Cor- 
ners of it. That old Aquaduct which Paul 
the V. reſtored, cometh from a Collection of 
Sources, Five and Thirty: Miles diſtant from 
Rome, that runs all the Way upon an ao 
| - 
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duct in a Channel, that is vaulted, and is liker a 
River, than a Fountain, It breaketh out in 
Five ſeveral Fountains, of which ſome give 
Water about a Foot ſquare. That of Sixtus 
the V. the great Fountain of Agua Traui, 
that hath yet no Decoration, but diſchargeth 
a prodigious quantity of Water; the glo- 
rious Fountain of the Piazza Nauona, that 
hath an Air of Greatneſs in it, that ſurprizeth 
one; the Fountain in the Piazza de Spagna, 
thoſe before St. Peter's, and the Pa/azzo Far- 
neſe, with many others, furniſh Rome fo 
plentifully, that almoſt every private Houſe 
bath a Fountain, that runs continually. All 
theſe I ſay are Noble Decorations, that carry an 
Uſefulneſs with them, that cannot be enough 
commended ; and gives a much greater Idea 
of thoſe, who have taken Care to. ſupply this 
City with one of the chiefeſt Pleaſures and Con- 
veniences of Life, thanof others, who have laid 
out Miltions meerly to bring quantities of 
Water, to give the Eye a little Diverhon, which 
would have been laid out much more nobly 
and uſefully, and would have more effectual- 
ly eternized their Fame, if they had been 
imployed, as the Romans did their Trea- 
ſures, in furniſhing great Towns with 
Water: 311 1 

There is an univerſal Civility that reigns 
among all Sorts of People at Rome, which in. 
a great Meaſure flows from their Government 
for every Man being capable of all the Advance- 
ments of that State, fince a fimple Eccle- 
ſiaſtick may become one of K 
” dug 9 
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and one of theſe may be a Cardinal, and one 
of theſe may be choſen Pope; this makes 
every Man behave himſelf towards all other 
Perſons, with an Exactneſs of Reſpect, for no 
Man knows what any other may grow to. But 
this makes Profeſſions of Eſteem and Kindneſs, 
go ſo promiſcuouſly to all Sorts of Perſons, that 
one ought not to-bui'd too much on _ The 
Coverſation of Rome is generally upon News; 
for tho” there is no News Pri inted there, yet in the 
ſeveral Antichambers of the Card inals (where if 
they make any conſiderable Figure, there are Aſ- 
ſemblies of thoſe, that make their Court to 
them, one is ſure to hear all the News of Europe, 
rogether with many Speculations upon what 
paſſeth. At the Queen of Steden's all that re- 
lateth to Germam, or the North is ever to be 
found, and that Princeſs, that muſt ever Reign 
amongall, that have atrue Taſte either of Wit, 
or Learning, hath ſtill in her Drawing-Rooms the 
beſt Court of the Stra — and her Civility, 
together with the va Variety with which ſhe 
furniſheth her Converſation, maketh her to 
be the chief of all the Living Rarities, that one 
ſees in Rome, I will not uſe her own Word, 
to my ſelf, which was, that ſhe now grew to 
be one of the Antiquities of Rome. The Am- 
baſſadors of Crowns, who live here in another. 
Form, than in any other Court, and the Car- 
dinals and Prelates of ſeveral Nations: that 
do all meet and center here, maketh that there 
is more News in Rome than any where, For 
Prieſts, and the Men of Religious Orders, write 


e and more particular Letters, than ang 
other 
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other Sort of Men But ſuch as apply them- 

ſelves to make their Court here, are condemned 

to a Loſs of Time, that had need be well recom- 
penced, for it is very gteat. As for one, that 
ſtud ies Antiquities, Pictures, Statues, or 
Muſick, there is more Entertainment for him at 

Rome, than in all the reſt of Hurope; but 
if he bath not u Taſte of theſe Things, he will 
ſoon be weary::of al Elace, where the Converſa- 
tion is always general; and where there is little 
Sincerity or Openneſs prattiſed;” and by Conſe- 
quence; where Friendſhip is little underſtood. 
The Women here begin to be a little more 
converſible, tho“ a Nation naturally jealous, 
will hardly allow a great Liberty in a City, 
that s compoſed. of Eccleſiaſticks; who being 
denied the Priyiledge of Wives of their own; 
are ſuſpected of being | ſometimes to bold, 
with the Wiyeg: of others. The Liberties 
that were taken in the Conſtable of Naples 
Palace had indeed diſguſted the Romans much 
at that Freedom, 5 which : had no Bounds:: 
But-the Dutcheſs of Bracciano, that is a Freneb 
Woman, 'hath by the ExaQuneſs/ of her De- 
portment, amidſt all the innocent Freedoms 
of a Noble Conyerſation, recovered in a great 
Meaſure the Credit of thoſe Liberties, that 
Ladies, beyond the Mountains practiſe, with 
all the Str ictueſs of Vertue. For ſhe receiveth 
Viſits at Publick Hours, and in Publick Rooms, 
and by the Livelineſs of her Converfation, ma- 
keth; that her Court is the pleaſanteſt Aſſembly 
of Strangers, that is to be found in any of 
the Falaces of the Lalians at Rane. oy 
- ££3b1 | N 
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Iwill not engage in a Deſcription of Rome, 
either Ancient, or Modern; this hath been done 
ſo oft, and with ſuch exaQneſs, that nothing 
can be added to what hath been already publiſh- 
ed. It is certain, that when one is in the Ca- 
pitol, and ſees thoſe poor Reſts of what once it 
was, he is ſurprized to ſee a Building of ſo great 
a Fame ſunk ſo low, that one can ſcarce imagine, 
that it was once a Caſtle, ſituated upon a 
Hill, able to hold out againft a Siege of the 
Gauls, The Tarpeian Rock is now of ſo ſmall 
a fall, that a Man would think it no great Mat- 


ter for his Diverſion to leap over it; and theſhape 
of the Ground hath not been ſo much altered on 
one fide, as to make us think it is very much 


changed on the other. For Scverut's Triumphal 
Arch, which is at the Foot of the Hill on the 
other ſide, is not now buried above Two Foot 
within the Ground, as the vaſt Amphitheatre of 
Titus is not above Three Foot ſunk under the 
level of the Ground. Within the Capitol one 
ſees many Noble Remmarits of Antiquity, but 
none is more glorious, as well as more 


uſeful, than the Tables of their Conſuls, which 


are upon the Walls; and the Inſcription on the 
Columna Roſtrata, in the time of the Firſt 
Punicꝶ War, is without doubt the moſt: va- 
luable Antiquity in Rome. From this all a- 
long the Sacred May, one findeth ſuch Remnants 
of Old Rome in the Ruins of the Temples, 
in the Triumphal Arches, in the Portico's, 
and other Remains of that Glorious Body, 
that one cannot ſee thoſe too often; ſo every 


time one ſees them, they kindle in him vaſt 


Ideas 
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Idea's of that Republic, and make him re- 
fe on that, which he learned in his Youth 
with great Pleaſure. From the heighth of the 
Convents of Araceli, a Man hath a full View, 
of all the Extent of Rome, but literally it is 
now ſeges ub: Roma fuit; for the Parts of the 
City, that were moſt inhabited anciently, are 
thoſe, that are now laid in great Gardens, or, 
as they call them, Vineyards, of which ſome 
are half a Mile in compaſs. The Vaſtneſs of 
the Roman * — and Luxury, is that, 
which paſſeth 

Amphitheater of Titus, that could conve- 
niently receive Eighty-five Thouſand SpeQators; 
the great Extent of the Circus Maximus. The 
Vaults where the Waters, that furniſhed Titus's 
Baths, and above all Diocleſian's Baths, tho? built 
when the Empire was in its Decay, are ſo far 


above all Modern Buildings, that there is not 


ſo much,as Room for a Compariſon. The Extent 
of thoſe Baths is above half a Mile in compaſs, 
the vaſtneſs of the Rooms, in which the Bathers 


might Swim, of which the Carthuſians Church, 


that yet remains entire, is one, and the many 

eat Pillars all of one Stone, of Marble beau- 
tifully ſpotted, are Things of which theſe latter 
Ages ate not capable. The Beauty of their 
Temples, and of the Portico's beforè them, is 
amazing, chiefly that of the Rotundo, where 
the Fabrick without looketh as mean, being 
only Brick, as the Architecture is bold; for it 
tiſeth up in a Vault, and yet at the Top there 
is an Open left of Thirty Foot in Diameter, 
which, as it is the only — of the 2 
| % 
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ſo filleth it with Light, and is the hardeſt 
Piece of Atchitecture, that ever was made. 
The Pillars of the Portico are alſo the nobleſt 
in Rome, they are the higheſt and biggeſt, that 
one can ſee any where, all of one Stone; and 
the Numbers of thoſe ancient Pillars,with which 
not only many of the Churches are beautified, 
chiefly St. Mary Maggiore, and St. John in the 
Lateran; but with which even private Houſes 
are adorned, and of the Fragments of which 
there are ſuch Multitudes in all the Streets of 
Rome, giveth a great Idea of the Expence- 
fulneſs of the Old Romans in their Buildings; 
for the hewing and fetching a few of thoſe 
Pillars, muſt have coſt more, than whole Pa- 
laces do now, fince moſt of them were brought 
from Greece. Many of theſe Pillars are of 
Porphiry, others of Jaſper, others of granated 
Marble, but the greateſt Number is of White 
Marble. The Two Columns, Trajans and 
Antonins, the Two Horſes, that are in the 
Mount Cavallo, and the other Two Horſes 
in the Capitol, which have not indeed the 
Poſtures and Motion of the other. The Braſs 
Horſe, that as is believed carried Marcus Au- 
relius; the Remains of Nero's Coloſſus, the 
Temple of Bacchus near the Catacomb of 8. 
Agnes, which is the entireſt and the leaſt altered 
of all the Ancient Temples. The great Tem- 
ple of Peace, thoſe of the Sun and Moon, that 
of Romulus and Remus, ( which I confidered 
as the ancienteſt Fabrick ; that is now left for it 
is little and ſimple, and ſtandeth in ſuch a Place, 
that when Rome grew fo coſtly, it —_ not 
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have been left alone unchanged, if it had not 
been, that it was reverencell for its Antiquity ; ) 
the many other Porticos, the Arches of Seve- 
rus, of Titus, and Conſtantine, in the laſt of 
which one ſees, that the Sculpture of his Age, 
was much ſonk from what it had been, only in 
the Top there are ſome Baſſo Relievo's, that are 
clearly of a much ancienter Time, and of a better 
Manner. And that which exceedeth all the reſt, 
the many great Aquedudts, that come from all 
Hands, and run over avaſt diſtance, are Things, 
which a Man cannot ſeeoft enough, if he would 
form in himſelf a juſt Idea of the Vaſtneſs of that 
Republick, or rather Empire. There are many 
Statues and Pillars and other Antiquities. 
of Great Value, dug up in all the Quarters of 
Rome, theſe laſt Hundred and Fourſcore Years, 
ſince Pope Leo the X's time: Who as he was 
the greateſt Patron of Learning and Arts, that 
perhaps ever was, ſo was the generouſeſt Prince 
that ever reigned 3 and it was he, that firſt ſet 
on Foot, the inquiring into the Riches of Old 
Rome, that lay till his time, for the moſt 
part, hid under Ground ; and indeed if he had 
been leſs ſcandalous in his Impiety and A- 
theiſm, of which neither he, nor his Court were 
ſo much as aſhamed, he had been one of the 
moſt celebrated Perſons of any Age. Soon after = 
him Pope Paul the III. gave the Ground of 1 
the Monte Palatino to his Family. But I was 
told, that this large Pieces of Ground, in which 
one ſhould look for the greateſt Collection of 
the Antiquities of the higheſt Value; ſince this 
is the Ruin of the Palace of the Roman Em- 
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perors, hath never been yet ſearched inte 
with any ExaQtneſs. So that when a curious 
Prince cometh, that is willing to imploy many 
Hands digging up and down this Hill, we 


may expect new Scenes of Roman Antiqui- 
ties. But all this Matter would require Vo- 
lumes, and therefore I have only named theſe 
Things, becauſe I can add nothing to thoſe Co- 
pious Deſcriptions, that have been ſo oft made 
of them: Nor will I fay any thing of the Mo- 
dern Palaces,” or the Ornaments of them, ei- 
ther in Pictures, or Statues, which are Things, 
that carry one ſo far, that it is not eaſie to give 
Bounds to the Deſcriptions, into which one find- 
eth himſelf carried, when he once enters up- 
on ſo fruitful a Subject. The Number of the 
Palaces is great, and every one of them hath 
enough to fix the Attention of a Traveller, 
till a new one drives the Former out of his 
Thoughts. It is true, the Paleſtrina, the Borg- 
beſe, and the Farneſe have ſomewhat in them, 
that leave an Impreſſion, which no new Objects 
can wear out; and as the laſt hath a Noble Square 
beſore it, with Two great Fountains in it, ſo 
the Statue of Hercules and the Bull, that are 
below, and the Gallery above Stairs are unva- 
luable; the Roof of the Gallery is one of the 
beſt Pieces of Painting, that is extant, being 
all of Carrachio's Hand, and there are in that 
Gallery the greateſt Number of Heads of the 
Greek Philoſophers and Poets, that I ever 
ſaw together. That of Homer, and that of 
Socrates, were the Two, that ſtruck me moſt, 
chiefly the latter, where, as iris without Diſ- 
pute, a true Axtique, ſo it carticth in it . 
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the Characters, that Plato and Xenopohen 
ive us of Socrates; the flat Noſe, the broad 
ace, the Simplicity of Look, and the mean 
Appearance, which that great Philoſopher made, 
ſo that I could not return oft enough to look 
upon it, and was delighted with this more, 


than with all the Wonders of the Bull, which 


is indeed a Rock of Marble, cut out intoa whole 
Scene of Statues; but as the Hiſtory of it is not 
well known, ſo there are ſuch Faults in the Sculp- 
ture, that tho' it is all extream fine; yet one ſeeth 
it hath not the ExaQtneſs of the beſt Times. As for 
the Churches and Convents of Rome, as the Num- 
ber, the Vaſtneſs, the Riches both of Fabrick, Fur- 
niture, Painting and other Ornaments amaze 
one, ſo here again a ſtranger is loft ; and the 
Convent that one ſeeth laſt, is always the moſt 
admired. I confeſs the Minerva, which is the 
Dominicans, where the Inquiſition fitreth, is 
that, which maketh the moſt ſenſible Impreſſion 
upon one, that paſſeth at Rome, for an Here- 
tic, tho except one committeth great Follies, 
he is in no Danger there; and the Poverty, that 
Reigns in that City, maketa them find their in- 
tereſt ſo much in uſing Strangers well, what- 
ſoever their Religion may be, that no Man 
needs be affraid there. And I have more 
than ordinary Reaſon to Acknowledge this, who 
having ventured to go thither, after all the 
Liberty, that I had taken to write my Thoughts 
freely, both of the Church and State of Rome, 
and was known by all with whom I converſed 
there, yet met with the higheſt Civilities poſſible 


among all ſorts of 4% and in a 
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both among the Eneliſb and Scoriſh Feſuits, 
tho” they knew well enough, that I was no Friend 
to their Order. a | 

In the Gallery of the Exgliſb Feſuits, among 
the Pictures of their Martyrs, I did not meet 
with Garnet; for perhaps that Name is ſo well 
known, that they would not have expoſed a 
Picture, with ſuch a Name on it, to all 
Strangers; yet Oldcorn, being a Name leſs 
known, is hung there among their Martyrs, 
tho* he was as clearly convicted of the Gun- 
powder Treaſon, as the other was: And it 
ſeemed a little ſtrange to me to ſee, that a Time 
in which, for other Reaſons the Writers of 
that Communion have not thought fit to deny 
the Truth of that Conſpiracy, a Feſuit con- 
victed of the blackeſt Crime, that ever was 
projected, ſhould be reckoned among their 
Martyrs. I ſaw likewiſe. there the Original 
of theſe Emblematical Prophefies, relating 
to England, that the Zeſuits have had at 
Rome near Sixty Years, and of which I had 
ſometime ago procured a Copy, ſo I found 
my Copy was true. Fhapned to be at Rome 
during St. Gregory's Fair and Feaſt, which 
lafted ſeveral Days. In his Church the Hoſty 
was expoſed, and from that all, that came 
thither went to the Chapel, that was once 
his Houſe, in which his Statue, and the 
Table where he ſerved the Poor are pre- 
ſerved. I ſaw ſuch vaſt Numbers of People 
there, that one would have thought all 
Rome was got together. They all kneeled 
down ta his Statue, and after a Prayer ſaid 
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to it, they kiſſed his Foot, and every one 
touched the Table with his Beads, as hoping 
to draw ſome Vertue from it. I will add no- 
thing of the ſeveral Obelisks and Pillars, that 
are in Rome; of the celebrated Chapels, 
that are in ſome of the great Churches, in 
particular thoſe of Sixtus the V. and Paul 
the V. in Santa Maria Maggiore, of the 
Water-works in the Quiri nal, the Vatican, 
and in many of the Vineyards. Nor will I 
go out of Rome to deſcribe Freſcati, ( for 
Tivoli I did not ſee. ) The young Prince Borg- 
heſe, who is indeed one of the Glories of 
Rome, as well for his Learning as for his Vertue, 
did me the Honour to carry me thither with 
thoſe Two learned Abbots, Fabretti and Na- 
zari, and entertained me with a Maguift- 
cence, that became him, better to give, than me 
to receive. The Water-works in the Aldo- 
brandin Palace have a Magnificence in them, 
beyond all, that I ever ſaw in Fance, the 
Mixture of Wind with the Water, and the 
Thunders and Storms, that this maketh is No- 
ble. The Water-works of the Ludbvui ſio, 
and the Monte Dragone, have likewiſe a 
Greatneſs in them, that is natural, and indeed 
the Riches, that one meets with in all Places 
within Doors in Tay, and the Poverty, that 
one ſeeth everywhere Abroad, are the moſt 
unſuitable Things imaginable. But it is very 
likely, that a great part of their movable Wealth, 
will be e're long carried into France; for as 
ſoon as any Picture or Statue of Great Value 
| is offered to be Sold, = that are e 
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by the King of France, do preſently Buy it 
up, ſo that as that King hath already the greateſt 
Collection of Pictures, that is in Europe, he 
will very probably in a few Years more bring 
together the chief Treaſures of La. 2 

7 have now given you an Account of all, 
that appeared moſt remarkable to me in 
Rome. I ſhall to this add a very extraordi- 
nary Piece of Natural Hiſtory, that fell out 
there within theſe Two Years, which I had firſt 
from thoſe Two learned Abbots Fabretti, and 
Nazari, and that was afterwards more au- 
thentically confirmed to me, by Cardinal 
Howard, who was one of the Congregation 
of Cardinals, that examined and Judged 
the matter. There were Two Nuns near Rome, 
one, as I remember, was in the City, and 
the other not far from it, who, after they 
had been for ſome Years in a Nunnery, per- 
ceived a very ſtrange Change in Nature, and 
that their Sex was altered, which grew by 
ſome Degrees a total Alteration in one; and tho? 
the other was not ſo entire a Change, yet it 


was viſible ſhe was more Man than Woman; 


upon this the Matter was looked into. That 
which naturally offereth it ſelf here is, 
that theſe Two had been always what they 
then appeared to be; but that they had gone 
into a Nunnery ina Diſguiſe, to gratifie a Bru- 


tal Appetite. But to this, when I propoſed i 


it, Anſwer was made, that as the Breaſts of a 
Woman, that remained til], did in a great 
| Meaſure ſhake off that Objection, ſo the 
Proofs were given ſo fully of their _— 
Tos | en 
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been real Females, that ther2 were no doubt 
left of that, nor had they given any ſort of 
Scandal in the Change of their Sex; and if 
there had been any Room left to ſuſpect a 
Cheat, or Diſguiſe, the Proceedings would 
have been more Severe, and more Secret; 
and theſe Perſons would have been Burnt, or 
at leaſt put to Death in ſome Terrible Manner. 
Some Phyficians, and Chyrurgions were « 4 
pointed to examine the Matter, and at laſt, 
after a long and exact Enquiry, they were 
Judged to be abſolved from their Vows, and 
were diſſmiſſed from the Obligation of a Reli- 
gious Life, and required to go in Mens Ha- 
bit. One of them was a Valet de Chambre 
to a Roman Marqueſs, when I was there ; 
I heard of this Matter only Two Days before 
I left Rome, ſo that I had not time to in- 
quire after it more particularly; but I judged 
it ſo extraordinary, that I thought it was worth 
communicating it to ſo curious an Enquirer 
into Nature. 

And fince I am upon the Subjet of the 
Changes, that have been made in Nature, I 
ſhall add one of another ſort, that I examined 
while I was at Geneva. There is a Miniſter 
of S. Gervais, Mr. Gody, who bath a 
Daughter, that is now Sixteen Years Old. 
Her Nurſe had an extraordinary Thickneſs of 
Hearing, at a Year Old; the Child ſpoke all 
thoſe little Words, that Children begin uſually 
to learn at that Age, but ſhe made no Pro- 
greſs; yet this was not obſerved, till it 
was too late, and as ſhe grew to be Wired 

ears 
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years Old, they perceived then, that ſhe had 
loft her Hearing, and was ſo Deaf, that ever 
ſince, tho' ſhe hears great Noiſes, yet ſhe hears 
nothing, that one can ſpeak to her. It 
ſeems while the Milk of her Nurſe, was 
more abundant, and that the Child ſuck'd 
more moderately the Firſt Year, thoſe 
Humours in the Blood and Milk had not 
that Effect on her, that appeared after ſhe 
came ro Suck more violently; and that her 
Nurſes Milk being in leſs quantity, was thicker, 
and more charged with that Vapour, that oc- 
caſioned the Deafneſs. But this Child hath 
by obſerving the Motions of the Mouths and 
Lips of athers, acquired ſo many Words, that 
out of theſe ihe had formed a ſort of Jargon, 
in which ſhe can hold Converſation whole Days 
with thoſe, that can ſpeak her own Language. 
I could underftand ſome of her Words, but 
could not comprehend a Period, for it ſeemed 
to be a confuſed Noiſe. She knows nothing, 
that is ſaid to her, unleſs ſhe ſeeth the Motion 
of their Mouths, that ſpeak to her; ſo that 
in the Night, when it is neceſſary to ſpeak to 
her, they muſt light a Candle. Only one 
thing appeared the ſtrangeſt part of the whole 
Narration: She hath a Siſter with whom ſhe 
has praQiſed her Language, more than with any 
other; and in the Night, by laying her Hand 
on her Siſters Mouth, ſhe can perceive by 
that, what ſhe ſays, and fo can Diſcourſe with 
her in the Night. It is true Her Mother told 
me, that this did not go far, and that ſhe found 


out only ſome ſhort Period in this —_ 
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but it did not hold out very long; thus this 
young Woman, without any Pains taken on 
her, bath, meerly by a natural Sagacity, found 
out a Method of holding Diſcourſe, that doth 
in a great Meaſure leſſen the Miſery of her 
Deafneſs, I examined this Matter critically, 
but only the Siſter was not preſent, 10 that I 
could not ſee how the Converſation paſt be- 
tween them in the dark. 

But before I give over writing concerning 
this Place, I cannot hinder my ſelf, from giv- 
ing you an Account of a Converſation, that I 
had, with one of the moſt Celebrated Perſons, 
that lives in it. I was talking concerniug the 
Credit, that the Order of the Zeſuits had every 
where; it was ſaid that all the World miſtruſted 
them, and yet by a ſtrange Sort of ContradiQi- 
on, all the World truſted them; and tho? it 
was well known, that every Feſuit was truer 
to the Intereſts of the Order, than he could 
be to the Intereſts of any Prince whatſoever ; 
yet thoſe Princes, that would be very careful 
not to ſuffer Spies ro come into their Courts, 
or into their Councils, ſuffered thoſe Spies 
to come into their Breaſts and Conſciences: 
And tho? Princes were not generally very ten- 
der in thoſe Parts, yet as they had oft as much 
Guilt, ſo they had ſometimes as much Fear as 
other People, which a Dextrous Spy knew well 
how to manage. Upon which that Perſon, that 
pretended to be a zealous Catholick, added, that 
for their Part they conſidered only the Cha- 
rater, that the Church gave to a Prieſt; and 
it the Church qualified him to do the 5 — 
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tions of a Prieſt, they thought it very need- 
lefs to enquire after other Perſonal Qualities, 
which were but Common Things, whereas the 
other was all Divine. On the Contrary they 
thought ir was ſo much the better to bave to 
do with a poor Ignorant Prieſt ; for then they 
had to do only with the Church, and not 
with the Man. Purſuant to this, that Perſons 
Confeſſor was the greateſt, and the moſt no- 
torious Blockhead, that could be found, and 
when they were asked why they made uſe of 
ſo a weak a Man, they anſwered, becauſe they 
could not find a weaker; and whenever they 
found one better qualified that Way, if it were 
a Groom, or a Footman, that got into Priefts 
Orders, they would certainly make uſe of him. 
For they would ask Council of a Friend; but 
they knew no other uſe of a Confeſſor, but 
to Confeſs to him, and to Receive Abſolution 
from him and in ſo doing they pretended 
they acted as became a true Catholick, that 
confidered only the Power of the Church 
* the Prieſt, without regarding any thing 
elſe. | | 

So far have I entertained you with the 
ſhort Ramble, that I made, which was too ſhort 
to deſerve the Name of Travelling, and there- 
fore the Enquiries and Obſervations, that I could 
make, muſt be received with the Abatement, 
that ought to be made for ſo ſhort a ſtay; 
and all will be of a Piece, when the Remarks 
are as flight, as the Abode I made in the Places, 
through which I. paſt was ſhort. I have a- 


voided the troubling you with Things, that 
| are 
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ate commonly known, ſo if I have not en- 
terta ined you with a long Recital of ordinary 
Matters; yet I have told upon nothing but 
what I ſaw, and knew to be true, or that I had 
from ſuch Hands, that I have very good 
Reaſon to believe it. And I fancy, thar rhe 
Things, which made the | greateſt Impreſſion 
on my ſelf, will be acceptably received by 
you; to whom, as upon many Accounts, 
[ owe all the Expreſſions of Eſteem and Grati- 
tude, that I can ever pay; ſo I had a more 
particular Reaſon, that determined me to give 
you ſo full an Account of all I faw and ob- 
ſerved. For as you were pleaſed at part- 
ing to do me the Honour, to deſire me 
to Communicate to you ſuch Things as appea- 
red moſt remarkable to me, ſo I found ſuch a 
vaſt Advantage in many Places, but more 
particularly at Venice, Rome and Naples, 
by the Happineſs I have of being known to 
you, and of being ſo far conſidered by you, 
that I could give a Copious Account, both 
of your Perſon and Studies, to thoſe, in whom 
your Curious Diſcoveries had kindled that 
Eſteem for you, which all the World payeth 
both for you, and to your Immortal Enquiries 
into Nature, which are among the peculiar 
Bleſſings of this Age; and that are read with 
no leſs Care and Pleaſure in Ialy, than in Eng- 
land. This was ſo well received, that I found 
the great Advantage of this Honour I did my 
ſelf, in aſſuming the Glorious Title of one of 
your Friends, and I owe a great Part of = 
| | 5 
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Diſtinction, which I met with, to this favourg- 
ble Character, that I gave my felf; fo that 
if I made any Progreſs in the Enquiries, that 
ſo ſhort a ſtay could enable me to make, 
I owe it in ſo peculiar a manner to you, that 
this return, that I make, is but a. very ſmall 
Part of that I owe you, and which I will be 
endeavouring to pay you to the laſt Moment 


of my Life. 


{| 
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From Nemmegan, the 20th of May, 1686. 


SIR, 90. i tas 

Thought I had made ſo full a Point, at the 
Concluſion of my laſt Letter, that I ſhould 
not have given you the Trouble of reading 
any more Letters, of the Volume of the for- 
mer. But new Scenes and new Matter 
offering themſelves to me, if I engage you again 
to, Two or Three Hours reading. From C:- 
vita Vecchia I came to Marſeilles, where if 
there were a Road as ſafe as the Harbour is 
covered; and if the Harbour were as large as 
it is convenient, it were certainly one of the 
moſt important Flaces in the World; all 5 
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ſo well deſended, that it is, with reſpect eitber 
to Storms or Enemies, the ſecureſt Port that 
can be ſeen any where. The Freedoms of this 
Place, tho? it is now in the Mercy of the Cit- 
tadel, are ſuch, and its Situation draweth 
ſo much Trade to it, that there one ſeeth 
another Appearance of Wealth, than I found in 
any Town of France, and there is à new 
Street lately Built there, which for the Beauty 
of the Buildings, and the Largeneſs of the 
Street, is the Nobleſt I ever ſaw. There is 
in the Port a perpetual Heat, and the Sun 
was fo ſtrong in the Chriſtmas Week, that I 
was often driven off the Ke). I made a Tour 
from thence through Provence, Languedoc, 
and Dauphine, I will offer you no Account 
of Niſmes, nor of the Amphitheatre in it, or 
the Pont du Gar near it; which as they are 
ſtupend ious Things, ſo they are copioufly 
deſcribed by many, and are fo generally known 
to the Eng/iſþ Nation; that if you have never 
gone that Way your ſelf, yet you muſt needs 
have received ſo particular a Relation of them 
from thoſe, that have ſeen them on their Way 
to Montpelier, that 1 Judge it needleſs 
to enlarge upon them. Nor will I fay 
any thing of the Soil, the Towns, or 
2 other remarkable Things, that I found 
there. ä 
I have much a ftronger Inclination to ſay 
ſomewhat concerning the Perſecution, which 
I ſaw in its Rage and utmoſt Fury; and of which 
I could give you many Inſtances, that are ſo 
much beyond all the Common. * of 
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Barbarity, and Cruelty, that I confeſs they ought 
not to be believed, unleſs I could give more 
poſitive Proofs of them, than are fitting now 
to be brought forth ; and the Particulars, that 


I could tell you are ſuch, that if I ſhould re- 


late them with the neceſſary Circumftances of 


Time, Place, and Perſons, theſe might be ſo 


Fatal ro many, that are yet in the Powerof their 
Enemies, that my Regard to them reſtrains 


me. In ſhort, I do not think, that in any Age, 


there ever was ſuch à Violation of all, that is 
Sacred, either with Relation to God, or Man. 
And what I ſaw and knew there from the 
firſt Hand, hath ſo confirmed all the Idea's, 
that I had taken from Books of the Cruelty 
of that. Religion, that I hope the Impreſ- 
fion, that this hath made upon me ſhall never 


end, but with my Life. The Applauſes, that 


the whole Clergy. give to this Way of Proceed- 
ing, the many Panegyricks, that are already 


writ upon it; of which, beſides the more 


1 


Pompous ones, that appear at Paris, there are 
Numbers writ by ſmaller Authors in every 
Town of any Note there ; and the Sermons, 
that are all Flights of Flattery upon this Sub- 
jedt, are ſuch evident Demonſtrations of 
their Senſe of this Matter; that what is now 
on Foot, may be well termed the Act of the 
whole Clergy of France, which yet hath 
been hitherto eſteemed the moſt moderate 
Part of the Roman Communion. If any 
are more moderate than others; and have 
nat ſo far laid off the Humane Nature, as not to 
go in entirely into thoſe Bloody Practices, IN 
IM : | | 't ey 
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they dare not own it, but whiſper it in ſe⸗ 
ctet, as if it were Half Treaſon. But for the 
greater Part, they do not only Magnifie all that 
is done, but they Animate even the Dra- 
goons to higher Degrees of Rage; and there 
was ſuch à Heat ſpread over all the Country 
on this Occaſion, that one could nor go into 
any Ordinary, or mix in any Promiſcuous 
Converſation) without finding - ſuch Effects 
of it, that it was not eaſie for ſuch as were 
toucht with the leaſt degree of Compaſſion for 
the Miſeries that the Poor Proteſtants ſuffer- 
ed, to be a Witneſs of the Inſultings that 
they muſt meet with in all Places. Some 
perhaps imagine that this hath not been ap- 
proved in Italy; and it is true, there were 
not any Publick Rejoicings upon it at Rome ; 
no Indulgences nor Te Deums were heard 
of. And the Spaniſh Faction being ſo pre- 
valent there, it is not ſtrange if a Courſe of 
Proceedings, that is without an Example, 
was i ſet forth by all that were of that In- 
tereſt - in its proper Colours; of which I 
met with ſome ' Inſtances my ſelf, and could 
not but ſmile to ſee ſome of the Spaniſh Fa- 
ction ſo far to forget their Courts of Inquiſi- 
tion, as to Argue againſt the Converſions by the 
Dragoons. as a Reproach to the Catholick Re- 
ligion. Let the Pope was of another Mind, 
for the Duke d' Eſtrees gave him an Account 
of the King's Proceedings in this Matter very 
copiouſly, as he himſelf related it; upon 
which the Pope approved all, and expreſſed 
great Satisfaction in * thing that the _ 
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had done in that Matter; and the Pope added, 
that he found ſome Cardinals (as I remember 
the Duke Eſtrees ſaid Two) were not pleaſed 


with it, and had taken the liberty to Cenſure it, 
but the Pope ſaid they were to blame. The 
Duke d'Eſtrees did not Name the Two Car- 
dinals, tho? he ſaid he believed he knew who 
they were; and it is very like that Cardinal 


io was one, for I was told that he ſpoke 
freely enough of this Matter. I muſt take the 
liberty to add one thing to you, that I do not 
ſee that the French King is to be ſo much bla- 
med in this Matter, as his Religion is, which, 
without Queſtion, obligeth him to extirpate 
Hereticks, and not to keep his Faith to them; 
ſo thar inſtead of cenſuring him, I muſt only 
lament his being Bred up in a Religion that 
doth certainly Oblige him to diveſt himſelf of 
Humanity, and to violate his Faith, whenſoever 
the Cauſe of his Church and Religion requireth 
it. Or if there is any thing in this Conduct, 
that cannot be entirely juſtified from the Prin- 
ciples of that Religion, it is this, that he doth 
not put the Hereticks to Death out of Hand; 


but that he forceth them, by all the Extrea- 


mities poſhble, to Sign an Abjuration, that all 


the World muſt needs fee is done againſt their 


Conſciences z and this being the only End of 


their Miſeries, thoſe that would think any 
ſort of Death a happy Conclufion of their Suffer- 
ings, ſeeing no proſpect of ſuch a glorious 


Iſſue out of their Trouble, are prevailed on 


by the many lingring Deaths, of which they ſee 
no End, to make dhipwrack 'of the Faith.” 


This 


„ 
This appearance of Mercy in not putting 
Men to Death, doth truly verifie the Cha- 
rater that Solomon giveth of the tender 
Mercies of the Wicked, that they are 
cruel. $i 
But I will ſtop here, tho' it is not eaſie to 
retire from ſo copious a Subject, that as it 
affordeth ſo much Matter, ſo upon many ac- 
counts raiſeth a Heat of thought that is not 
ceaſily governed. I will now lead you to a 
Scene that giveth leſs Paſſion. | 
I paſt the Winter at Geneva with more 
Satisfaction than I had thought it was poſſible 
for me to have found anywhere out of Eng- 
land: Tho' that received great Allays from 
the moſt lamentable Stories that we had 
every Day from France; but there is a 
Sorrow by which the Heart is made better. I 
ought to make the moſt Publick Acknowledge- 
ments poſſible for the extraordinary Civi- 
lities that I met with in every Particular; 
bur that is too low a Subject to entercain 
you with it. Thar which pleaſed me moſt 
was of a more Publick Nature. Before I left 
Geneva the Numbers of the Engliſbh there 
were ſuch, that I found we could make a 
ſmall Congregation, for we were 12. or 
14; ſo I addreſſed my ſelf to the Council of 
25 for liberty to have our own Worſhip in 
our own Language, according to the Eng/i/h 
Liturgy. This was immediately granted in 
ſo obliging a manner, that there was not 
one Perſon that made any Exception to it; ſo 


they ſent one of their Body to me, to let me 
| R 3 know 
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know that in Caſe our Number ſhould grow 
to be ſo great that ir were fit for us to Af- 
femble in a Church, they would grant us one, 
which had been done in Queen Mary's Reign; 
but till then we might hold our Aſſemblies 
as we thought fit. So after that time, 
during the reſt of my ſtay there, we had 
every Sunday our Devotions according to the 
Common-Prayer Morning and Evening; and 
at the Evening Prayer. I Preacht in a Room 
that was indeed too large for our ſmall 
Company; but there being a conſiderable 
Number in Geneva that underſtand Exgliſb, 
and in particular ſome of the Profeſſors and 
| Miniſters, we had a great many Strangers 
that met with us; and the laſt Sunday I gave 
the Sacrament according to the Way of the 
Church of England, and upon this Occaſion 
I found a general Joy in the Town, for this 
that I had given them an Opportunity of ex- 
preſſing the ReſpeQ they had for our Church, 
and as in their Publick Prayers they always 
piayed for the Churches of Great Brittain, 
as well as for the King, ſo in Private 
Diſcourſe they ſhewed all poſſible Efteem for 
our Conſtitutions, and they ſpoke of the 
unhappy Diviſions among us, and of the 
Separation that was made from us, upon 
the Account of our Government and Cere- 
monies with great Regret and Diſlike. 1 ſhall 
name to you only Two of their Profeſſors, 
that as they are Men of great DiſtinQtion, ſo 
they were the Perſons with whom I converſed 
the moſt, The one is Mr. Turreiin, a 
* 0 
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of great Learning, that by his Indefatigable 
Study and Labour has much worn out and 
waſted his Strength; amidſt all the Affluence 
of a great Plenty of Fortune, to which he was 
Born, one diſcerns in him all the Modeſty 
of a humble and mortified Temper, and 
of an active and fervent Charity, propor- 
tioned to his Abundance, or rather beyond it; 
and there is in him ſuch a melting Zeal for 
Religion as the preſent ConjunQure calls 
for, with all the Seriouſneſs of Piety and 
Devotion, which ſhews itſelf both in private 
Converſation, and in his moſt edifying Ser- 
mons, by, which he enters deep into the 
Conſciences of his Hearers. The other is Mr. 
Tronchin, a Man of a ſtrong Head, and of 
a clear and correct Judgment who has all 
his Thoughts well digeſted, his Converſation 
has an engaging Charm in it that cannot be 
reſiſted. He is a Man of extraordinary Ver- 
tue, and of a Readineſs to oblige and ſerve all 
Perſons, that has ſcarce any Meaſures. His 
Sermons have a -Sublimity in them, thar 
ſtrikes the Hearer as well as it edifies him. 
His Thoughts are Noble, and his Eloquence 
is Maſculine and Exact, and has all the 
Majeſty of the Chair in it, tempered with all 
the Softneſs of Perſwaſion; ſo that he not 
only convinces his Hearers, but ſubdues them, 
and triumphs over them. In ſuch Company 
it was no Wonder if Time ſeemed to go off 
too faſt, ſo that I left Geneva with a Concern 
that I could not have felt in leaving any Place 


out of the Iſle of Britain. mY 
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From Geneva ] went a Second time through 
Sroirzerland to Baſil; at Avanche | ſaw the 
Noble Fragments of a great Roman Work, which 
ſeems to have been the Portico to ſome Tem- 

le; the Heads of the Pillars are about Four 

oot Square of the Ionick Order. The 
Temple had been Dedicated to Neptune, or 
ſome Sea- god; for on the Fragments of the 
Architrave, which are very Beautiful, there 
are Dolphins and Sea-horſes in Baſſo Relievo's , 
and the Neighbourhood ofthe Place to the Lakes 
of Iverdum and Morat maketh this more 
evident. There is alſo a Pillar ſtanding up in 
its full heigth, or rather the Corner of a 
Building, in which one ſeeth the Refts of a 
regular Architecture in Two Ranks of Pillars. 
If the Ground near this were carefully ſearcht 
no doubt it would diſcover more Reſts of that 
Fabrick. Not far from this is Morat; and a 
little on this fide of it is a Chapel, full of the 
Bones of the Burgundians that were killed by 
the Smwitzers, when this Place was Beſieged 
by the Famovs Charles Duke of Burgundy, 
who loſt a great Army before it, that was en- 
tirely cut off by the Beſieged; the Inſcription 
is very extraordinary, eſpecially for that Age; 
for the Bones being ſo piled up that the 
Chapel is quite filled with them. The In-. 
ſcription bears, that Charles Duke of Burgun- 
dy's Army having Beſieged Morat, Hoc ſur 
Monumentum reliquit, had left that Monu- 
ment behind it. ſt cannot but ſeem ſtrange 
to one that views Morat to imagine how it 
was poſſible for a Town ſo ſituated, = - 
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ſlightly fortified, to hold our againſt fo Power- 
ful a Prince, and | fo great an Army, that 
brought Cannon before ir. I met with nothing 
Remarkable between this and Baſil, except 
that | ftaid ſome time at Bern, and knew it 
better; and at this Second time it was that 
My Lord Advoyer d' Erlach gave Order to 


ſhew me the Original Records of the Famous 


Proceſs of the Four Dominicans; upon which 
I have retoucht the Letter that I writ to you 
laſt Lear; fo that I now ſend it to you, with 
the CorreQions and Enlargements that 
this Second ſtay at Bern gave me occaſion 
to make. | | 

Baſil is the Town of the greateſt Extent 
of all Switzerland, but it is not inhabited in 
Proportion to its Extent, The Rhine maketh 
a Crook before it; and the Town is ſituated 


on a riſing Ground, which hath a Noble Effect 
on the Eye when one is on the Bridge, for 


it looketh like a Theatre. Little 84% on 
the other fide of the Rhine is almoſt a 
Fourth Part of che whole. The Town is ſur- 
rounded with a Wall and Ditch, but it is 
ſa expoſed on ſo many. Sides, and hath now 
ſo dreadful a Neighbour, within a Quarter of a 
League of it, the Fort of Huningen, that it 
hath nothing to truſt ro, humanly ſpeaking, 
but its Union with the other Cartons. The 
Maxims of this Canton have hindred its being 
better — — than it is; the Advantages 
of the Burgherſhip are ſuch, that the Citizens 


will not ſhare them with Strangers, and by 
this Means they do not admit them. For I 
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was told that during the | laſt War that 
Alſatia was ſo often the Seat of both Armies, 


- Baſil having then a Neutrality, it might have 


been well filled, if it had not been for 
this Maxim. . And it were a great Happineſs 
to all the Cantons if they could have dit- 
ferent Degrees of Burgherlhip; ſo that the 
lower Degrees might be given to Strangers for 


their Incouragement to come and live among 


them, and the higher Degrees, which qualifie 
Men for the Ad vantagious Imployments of the 
State, might be reſerved for the Ancient Fa- 
milies of the Natives. Baſi is divided into 
Sixteen Companies, and every one of thoſe 
hath Four Members in the little Council, fo 
that it conſiſteth of Sixty - four. But of thoſe 
Four Two are choſen by the Company it- 
ſelf, who are called the Maſters, and the other 
Two are choſen by the Council out of the 
Company; and thus as there are Two Sorts 
of Counſellors choſen; in thoſe different 


1 


Manners, there are alſo Two Chief Magi- 


ſtrates. . There are Two Burgher-maſters that 
Reign by turns, and Two Zunft-maſters that 
have alſo their turns, and all is for Life; 
and the laſt are the Heads of the Companies, 
like the Romans Tribunes of the People. The 
Fabrick of the State-Houſe is Ancient; there 
is very gocd Painting in Freſco upon the 
Walls; one Piece hath given much Offence 
to the Papiſts, tho they have no Reaſon 
to blame the Reformation for it, ſince it 
was done ſeveral Years before it, in the 
Year 1510. It is a Repreſentation of the Day 
; | 5 N 0 
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of Judgment, and after Sentence given 
the Devil is repreſented driving many before 
him to Hell; among theſe there is a 
Pope, and ſeveral Eccleſiaſticks. But it is 
believed that the Council which fate ſo long 
in this Place acting ſo vigoriouſly againſt the 


Pope, engaged the Town into ſuch 4 Hatred 


of the Papacy, that this might give the Riſe 
to this Repreſentation. The more Learned in 
the Town aſcribe the beginning of the Cu- 
ſtom in Bail of the Clocks anticipating the 
Time a full Hour to the fitting of the Coun- 
cil, and they ſay, that in Order to the advan- 


cing of Bufineſs, and the ſhortning their 


Seſſions, they ordered their Clocks to be 
ſer forward an Hour, which continueth to 
this Day. The Cathedral is a great old Go- 
thick Building ; the Chamber where the 
Council fate is of no great Reception, 
and is a very ordinary Room ; Eraſmus's 
Tomb is only a plain Inſcription upon a great 
Braſs Plate. There are many of Holbers's 
Pictures here, who was a Native of Ba#il, 
and was recommended by Eraſmus to King 
Henry the VIII. The Two beſt are a Corpo, 
or Chriſt Dead, which is certainly one of the 
beſt Pictures in the World. There is ano- 
ther Piece of his in the Stadt-Houſe, for this 
is in the Publick Library, of about Three or 


Four Foot Square, in which, in Six ſeveral 


Cantons, the ſeveral. Parts of our Saviour's 
Paſſion are repreſented with a Life and Beauty 
that cannot be enough admired; it 1s valued 
at Ten Thouſand Crowns ; it is on W 
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but hath that Freſhneſs of Colour ſtill on it 
that ſeems peculiar to Holbens's Pencil. There 
is alſo a Dance that he painted on the Walls of 
an Houſe where he uſed to Drink, that is ſo worn 
out that very little is now to be ſeen, ex- 
cept Shapes and Poſtures ; but theſe ſhew 
the Exquiſiteneſs of the Hand. There is ano- 
ther longer Dance that runneth all along the 
fide of the Convent of the Auguſtins, 
which is now the French Church, which is 
Deaths Dance; there are above Threeſcore 
Figures in it at full length of Perſons of all 
Ranks, from Popes, Emperors and Kings, 
down to the meaneſt Sorts of People, and of 
all Ages and Profeſſions, to whom Death 
appeareth in an inſolent and ſurprizing Poſture, 
and the ſeveral Paſſions that they expreſs 
are fo well ſer out, that this was certainly a 
great Deſign. But the Feſco being expoſed 
to the Air, this was ſo worn out ſome time 
ago, that they ordered the beſt Painter 
they had to lay New Colours on it; but this 
is fo ill done, that one had rather ſee the Dead 
Shadows of Holbens's Pencil than this coarſe 
Work. There is in Ba// a Gunſmith 


that maketh Wind-Guns; and he ſhewed 


me one, that as it received at once Air for Ten 
Shot, ſo it had this peculiar to ir, which 
he pretends is his own Invention, that he 
can diſcharge all the Air that can be parcel- 
led out in Ten Shot at once, to give a Home 
Blow. I Confeſs thoſe are terrible Inſtruments; 
and it ſeems the Intereſt of Mankind to forbid 
them quite, ſince they can be e 1 
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Aſſaſſinate Perſons ſo dextrouſly, that neither 
Noiſe nor Fire will diſcover from what Hand 
the Shot cometh. The Library of Bail is by 
much the beſt in all Switzerland; there 
is a Fine Collection of Medals in it, and a 
very handſome Library of Manuſcripts ; the 
Room is Noble, and diſpoſed in a. very good 
Method. Their Manuſcripts are chiefly the 
Latin Fathers, or Latin Tranſlations. of the 
Greek Fathers, ſome good Bibles ; they have 
the Goſpels in Greek Capitals, but they are vi- 
tiouſly writ in many Places. There is an in- 
finite Number of the Writers of the darker 
Ages, and there are Legends and Sermons 
without Number. All the Books that were 
in the ſeveral Monafteries at the time of the 
Reformation were carefully preſerved ; and 
they believe that the Biſhops who ſate here 
in the Council brought with them a great 
many Manuſcripts, which they never carried 
away. Among their Manuſcripts I ſaw Four 
of Huſs's Letters, that he writ to the Bohe- 
mans the Day before his Death, which are 
very Devout, but exceſſively Simple. The 
Manuſcripts of this Library are far more Nu. 
merous than thoſe of Bern, which were ga - 
thered by Bongar/tzs, pod left by him to 
the Publick Library there ; they are indeed 
very little conſidered there, and are the 
worſt kept that ever I ſaw; but it is a No- 
ble Collection of all the Ancient Latin Au- 

thors. They have ſome few of the beſt of 
the Roman Times writ in great Characters, 
and there are many that are Seyen or Eight 
Wo Hundred 
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Hundred Years old. There is in Ba/i/ one of 


the beſt Collections of Medals that ever I ſaw 
in private Hands; together with a Noble 


Library, in which there are Manuſcripts of 


good Antiquity, that belong to the Family of 
Fe/ch, and that go from one Learned Man 
of the Family to another; for this Inheri- 
tance can only paſs ro a Man of Learning, 


and when the Family produceth none, then 


it is to go to the Publick. In Ba/il, as the 
ſeveral Companies have been more or leſs 
firict in admitting ſome to a Freedom in the 


Company that have not been of the Trade, 


Tſo they retain their Priviledges to this 
Day. For in ſuch Companies that have once 
received ſuch a Number that have not been 
of the Trade as grew to the Majority, the 


Trade hath never been able to recover their 


Intereft. But ſome Companies have been 
more cautious, and have never admitted any 


but thoſe that were of the Trade, ſo that 


they retain their Intereſt ſtill in the Government. 
Of theſe the Butchers were named for one, 
$ that there are always Four Butchers in the 
Council. The great Council conſiſteth of Two 
Hundred and Forty, but they have no Power 
left them, and they are only aſſembled upon 
ſome extraordinary Occaſions, when the 
little Council thinks fit ro Communicate 
any Important Matter to them. There are 
but Six Baliages that belong to Baſil, which 
are not Imployments of great Advantage; for 
the beſt of them doth afford to the Bailiff 


only a Thouſand Livres a Year. They _ 
on 
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kon that there are in B27 Three Thou- 
ſand Men that can bear Arms, and that 
they could raiſe Four Thouſand more- out of 
the Canton; ſo that the Town is al- 
moſt the half of this State, and the whole 
maketh Thirty Pariſhes. There are Eighteen 
Profeſſors in this Univerſity, and there is a 


Spirit of a more free and generous Learning 


ſtirring there than I ſaw in all thoſe Parts. 
There is a great Decency of Habit in Baſile, and 
the Garb both of the Counſellors, Miniſters 
and Profeſſors, their ſtiff Ruffs, and their 
long Beards, have an Air that is Auguft, 
The Appointments are but ſmall, for Coun- 
ſellors, Miniſters and Profeſſors have, but a Hun- 
dred Crowns a-piece. It is true, many Mi- 
niſters are Profeſſors, ſo this mendeth the 
Matter a little; but perhaps it would go 
better with the State of Learning there if 
they had but half the Number of Profeſſors, 
and if thoſe were a little better encouraged. 
No where is the Rule of St. Paul [of Wo- 
mens having on their Heads the Badge of the 
Authority, under which they are brought, 
which by a Phraſe that is not extraordinary, 
he calleth Power ] better obſerved than at 
Baſi!; for all the married Women go to 
Church with a Coif on their Heads that is 
ſo folded, that as it cometh down ſo far as 


to cover their Eyes, ſo another folding cover- 


reth all their Mouth and Chin, ſo that 
nothing but the Noſe appears, and then all 
turns backward in a folding that hangeth 
down to their Mid-leg. This is aways 
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white; ſo that there is ſuch a fight of 
white Heads in their Churches as cannot be 
found anywhere elſe. The unmarried Wo- 
men wear Hats turned up in their Brims be- 
fore and behind ; and the Brims of the Sides, 
being about a Foot broad, ſtand out far 
on both Hands. This Faſhion is alſo at 
Strasburg, and is worn there alſo by the 
married Women. | 8 
I mentioned formerly the conſtant Danger 
to which this Place is expoſed from the 
Neighbourhood of Huningen; Iwas told that at 
firſt it was pretended that the French King 
intended to Build only a ſmall Fort there, 
and it was believed that one of the Burgher- 
maſters of Baſil, who was thought not onl 
the wiſeſt Man of that Canton, but of a 
Switzerland, was gained to lay all Men aſleep, 
and to aſſure them, that the ſuffering this Fort 
to be Built ſo near them was of no Impor- 
tance to them, but now they ſee too late their 
Fatal Error. For the Place is great, and will 
hold a Garriſon of Three or Four Thouſand 
Men; it is a Pentagone, only the fide to 
the Rhine is ſo large, that if it went round 
on that fide I believe it muſt have been a 
Hexagone; the Baſtions have all Orillons 
and in the middle of them there is a void 
ſpace, not filled up with Earth, where there is 
a Magazine Built ſo Thick in the Vault that 
it is Proof againſt Bombs. The Ramparts 
are ſtrongly faced; there is a large Ditch, 
and before the Cortine, in the middle of the 


Ditch, there runs all along a Horn-work, 
| | | which 
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which is but Ten or Twelve Foot high ; and 
from the bottom of the Rampart there 
goeth a Vault to this Horn-work, that is 
for conveying of Men for its defence; 
before this Horn-work there is a Half. 
Moon, with this, that is peculiar to 
thoſe New Fortifications, that there is a 
Dirch that cuts the Half. Moon in an An- 
gle, and maketh one Half. Moon within 
another. Beyond that there is a Counter- 
ſcarp about Twelve Foot high above the Wa- 
ter, with a covered Way, and a Glacis deſigned, 
tho* not executed. There is alſo a great Horn- 
work beſides all this, which runs out a huge Way 
with its Outworks towards Ba/i/ ; there is al- 
ſo a Bridge laid over the Rhine, and there be- 
ing an Iſland in the River where the Bridge is 
laid, there is a Horn-work that filleth and forti- 
fieth ir. The Buildings in this Fort are Beauti- 
ful, and the Square can hold above Four Thou- 
ſand Men. The Works are not yet quite finiſhed, 
but when all is compleated, this will be one 
of the ſtrongeſt Places in Europe. There is a 
Cavalier on One or Two of the Baſtions, and 
there are Half. Moons before the Baſtions, fo 
that the Swirzers fee their Danger now, when 
it is not eaſie to redreſs it. This Place is ſitua- 
ted in a great Plain, ſo that it is commanded 
by no riſing Ground on any Side of it. I made 
a little Tour into Alſace, as far as Mountbel- 
hard ; the Soil is extream rich, but it hath 
been ſo long a Frontier Country, and is, by 
Conſequence, ſo ill peopled, that it is in many 
Places over- grown with Woods, In _ re- 


was. All the Ground about for many Miles 
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ſpe it is fit to be the Seat of War, for it is 
full of Iron Works, which bring a great deal 
of Money into the Country. 1 ſaw. nothing 


| Peculiar in the Iron-works there, (except that 


the Sides of the great Bellows were not of 
Leather, but of Wood, which ſaves much Mo- 


ney,) ſo I will not ſtand to deſcribe them. The 


River of the Rhine, all from Baſil to Spire, 
is ſo low, and is on both Sides ſo covered 
with Woods, that one that cometh down in 
a Boat has no Sight of the Country. The 
River runneth ſometimes with ſuch a Force 
that nothing but ſuch Woods could preſerve 
its Banks, and even theſe are not able to ſave 
them quite, for the Trees are often waſhed 
away by the very Roots, ſo that in many Places 
thoſe Trees lye along in the Channel of the 
River. It hath been alſo Thought a ſort of 
a Fortification to both Sides of the River 'to 
have it thus faced with Woods, which ma- 
keth the paſſing of Men dangerous, when they 
muſt March for ſome time after their Paſſage 
through a dee. The firſt Night from Baſi! 
we came to Briſac, which is a poor and miſera- 
ble Town; but it is a Noble Fortification, and 
hath on the Weft Side of the River, over 
which a Bridge is laid, a Regular Fort of 
Four or Five Bäſtions. The Town of Briſac 
riſeth all on a Hill, which is a conſiderable 


Height; there were near it Two Hills, the one 


is taken within the Fortification, and the o- 
ther is ſo well levelled with the Ground, 
that one cannot ſo much as find out where it 
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is plain, fo that from the Hill, as from 
a Cavalier, one can ſee exactly well, eſpeci- 
ally with the help of a ProſpeQ, all the Mo- 
tions of an Enemy in caſe of a Siege. The 
Fortification is of a huge Compaſs, above a 
French League, indeed almoſt a German 
League; the Baſtions are quite filled with Earth, 
they are faced with Brick, and have a huge 
broad Ditch full of Water around them; the 
Counterſcarp, the covered Way, which hath 
a Pallifade within the Parapet, and the Glacis, 
are all well executed; there is a Half Moon 
before every Cortine; the Baſtions have no 
Orillons, except One or Two, and the Cor- 
tines are ſo diſpos'd that a good part of them 
defendeth the Baſtion. The Garriſon of this 
Place in time of War muſt needs be Eight or 
Tien Thouſand Men; there hath not been much 
done of late to this Place, only the Ditch is ſo 
adjuſted rhat it is all defended by the Flanks of 
the Baſtions. But the Nobleſt Place. on the 
Rhine is Strasburg z it is a Town of a huge 
Extent, and hath a double Wall and Ditch 
all round it; the inner Wall is Old, and of no 
Strength, nor is the outward Wall very good; 
it hath a Fauſſebray, and is faced with Brick 
Twelve or Fifteen Foot above the Ditch ; the 
Counterſcarp is in an ill Condition, ſo that the 
Town was not in Caſe to make any long Reſi- 
ſtance ; but it is now ſtrongly Fortified. There 
is a Citadel Built on that Side that goeth to- 
wards the Rhine, that is much ſuch a Fort as 
that of Huningben; and on the Side of the Cita- 
del towards the Bridge there is a great Horn- 
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Work that runs out a great Way, with Outworks 

belonging to it; there are alſo ſmall Forts 
at the Two chief Gates, that lead to Alſace; 
by which the City is ſo bridled, that thoſe can 
cut off all its Communication with the Country 
about, in caſe of a Revolt. The Bridge E alle 
well fortified; there ate alſo Forts in ſome 
Illands in the Rhine, and ſome Redoubts; ſo. 
that all round this Place there is ofie of the 
greateſt Fortifications that is in Europe. 
Hitherto the Capitulation with relation to 
Religion hath been well kept; and there is ſo 
ſmall a Number of New Converts, and theſe are 
for the greateſt Part ſo inconſiderable, they not 
being in all above Two Hundred, as I was told, 
that if they do not employ the New-faſhioned 
Miſſionaries 2 la Dragoon, the Old ones are 
not like to have fo great a Harveſt there, as they 
promiſed themſelves, tho* they are Feſarrs. 
The Lutherans, for the greateſt Part, retain 
their Animoſities, almoſt to an equal Degree, 
both againſt Papiſts and Calviniſts. I was in 
their Church, where if the Muſick of their 
Pſalms pleaſed me much, the Irreverence in 
Singing, it being free to keep on or put off 
the Hat, did appear very ſtrange to me. The 
Churches are full of Pictures, in which the 
chief Paſlages of our Saviour's Life are repre- 
| ſented; bur there is no ſort of Religious Re- 
ſpe& paid them; they Bow when they Name 


the Holy Ghoſt, as well as at the Name of 
Jeſus z but they have not the Ceremonies that 
the Lurherans of Saxony uſe, which Mr. Bebel, 
their Profeſſor of Divinty, ſaid was a great 

* | an ap- 
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Happineſs, for a Similitude in outward Rites 
might diſpoſe the Ignorant People to Change 
too eafily, I found ſeveral good People, both 
of the Lutheran Miniſters and others, Ac- 
knowledge that there was ſuch a Corruption 
of Morals ſpread over the whole City, that as 
they had juſtly drawn down on their Heads the 
Plague of the loſs of their Liberty, ſo this ha- 
ving toucht them ſo little, they had Reaſon to 
look wy ſeverer Strokes. One ſeeth, in the 


Ruin of this City, what a miſchievous thing the : | 


popular /Pride of a Free City is; they fancied 
—4 wr able to Defend Wanne and ſo 
they refuſed to let an Imperial Garriſon come 
within the Town; for if they had received 
only Five Hundred Men, as that ſmall Num- 
| ber would not have been able to have oppreſt 
their Liberties, ſo it would have ſo ſecured the 
Town, that the French could not have Beſieg- 
ed it without making War on the Empire. 
But the Town thought this was a Diminurion 
of their Freedom, and ſo (choſe rather to pay 
a Garriſon of Three Thouſand Soldiers, which 
as it exhauſted their Revenue, and brought 
them under great Taxes, ſo it proved too weak 
for their Defence when the French Army 
came before them, The Town begins to fink 
in its Trade, notwithſtanding the great Cir- 
culation of Money that the Expence of the 
Fortifications hath brought to it; but when. 
that is at an end it will fink; more ſenſibly; for 
it is impoſſible for a Place of Trade, that is to 
have always Eight or Ten Thouſand Soldiers in 
n, to continue long in a Flouriſhing State. 
95 8 1 There 
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There was a great Animoſity between Two 
of the Chief Families of the Town, -Dietric& 
and Obrecht, the former was zfhe Burger-. 
maſter, and was once almoſt ran down 
by a Faction that the other had raiſed againſt 
him; but he turned the Tide, and got ſuch an 
Advantage | againſt Obrecht, who had writ 
ſomewhat againſt the Conduct of their Affairs, 
that he was Condemned and Beheaded for 
writing Libels againſt the Government. His 
Son is a learned Man, and was Profeſſor of 
the Civil Law; and he to have his Turn of 
Revenge againſt Dietrich, went to Paris laſt 
Summer; and that he might make his Court 
the better, changed his Religion. Dzetrick 
had been always looked on as one of the Chief 
of the French Faction, tho? he had been at 
firſt an Imperialiſt, ſo it was thought that 
he ſhould: have been well Rewarded; yet it 
was expected that to make himſelf capable of 
that he ſhould have changed his Religion; but 
he was an Ancient Man, and would not pur- 
chaſe his Court at that Rate; ſo without any 
. Reaſon given, and againſt the Expreſs Words 
of the Capitulation, he was confined to one 
of the Midland Provinces of Fance, as I re- 
member it was Limaſin; and thus he that hath. 
been thought the chief Cauſe. of this Towns 
falling under the Power of the French, is the 
firſt Man that bath felt the Effects of it. The 
Library here is conſiderable; the Caſe is a 
great Room very well contrived, for it is 
divided into Cloſets all over the Body of the 
Room, which runs about theſe as a _ 
. | 5 55 oy, 
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lery, and in theſe Cloſets all round there 
are the Books of the ſeveral Profeſſions lodg- 
ed apart; there is one for Manuſcripts, in 
which there are ſome of conſiderable Anti- 
2 I need ſay nothing to you of the vaſt 
eighth, and the Gothic& Architecture of 
the Steeple, and of the great Church, nor of the 
Curious Clock, where there is ſo vaſt a variety 
of Motions, for theſe are well known. The 
. Baſſo Relievo's upon the * the great Pillars 
of the Church are not ſo viſible, but they 
are ſurprizing; for this being a Fabrick of 
Three or Four Hundred Years old, it is very 
ſtrange to ſee ſuch Repreſentations as are 
there. There is a Proceſſion repreſented, in 
which a Hog carrieth the Pot with the Holy 
Water, and Aſſes and Hogs in Prieſtly 
Veſtments follow to make up the Proceſſion; 
there is alſo an Aſs ſtand ing before an Altar, 
as if it were going to Conſecrate, and one 
carrieth a Caſe with Reliques, within which 
one ſeeih a Fox; and the Trains of all that 
go in this Proceſſion are carried up by 
onkies. This feems to have been made in 
hatred of the Monks, whom the Secular 
Clergy abhorred at that time, becauſe they had 
drawn the Wealth, and the following of 
the World, after them ; and they had expo- 
ſed the Secular Clergy ſo much for their Tgno- 
rance, that it is probable after ſome Ages, 
the Monks falling under the ſame Contempt, 

the Secular Clergy took their Turn in expo- 
ſing them, in ſo laſting a Repreſentation to rhe 
Scorn of the World. There is alſo in the 
„„ Pulpit 
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Pulpit a Nun cut in Wood, lying along, 
and a Friar lying near her, with his Breviag) 
open before him, and his Hand under the 
Nun's Habit, and the Nuns Feet are ſhod 
with Iron Shoes. I confeſs I did not look for 
theſe Things, for I had not heard of them; 
but my Noble Friend Mr. Ablancourt viewed 
them with great Exactneſs, while he 
was the French King's. Reſident at Strathrug, 
in the Company of one of the Magiſtrates. that 


waited on him; and it is upon his Credit, 


to which all, that know his Eminent Sinceri- 


ty, know hom much is due, that I give you 


this Particular. _ 0k: 4 
From Stratburg we went down the Rhine 
to Philipsburg, which lyeth at a Quarter of 
2 Mile's Diſtance. from the River; it is but a 
{mall Place, the Baſtions are but little; there 
is a Ravelin before almoſt all the Cor- 
tines, and there lye ſuch Mariſhes all round 


it, that in theſe lyeth the chief Strength of 


the Place. The French had begun à great 
Crown - work on the Side that lyeth to the 
Rhine, and had caſt out a Horn- work be- 
yond that; but by all that appears it ſeems 
they intended to continue that Crown-work 


quite round the Town, and to make a Second 


Wall and Ditch all around it 5 which | 
would have enlarged the Place vaſtly, and 


made a Compaſs capable enough to Lodge 


above Ten Thoufand Men; and this would have 


been fo terrible a Neighbour to the Palarinate, 


and all Franconia, that it was a Maſter- piece 
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to engage the Empire into this Siege. He 
ſaw how much it concerned him to have 
it out of the Hands of the French, ſo that 
he took great Care to have the Duke of Lor- 
rain's Camp ſo well ſupplied” with all Things 
neceſſary during the Siege, that the Army 
lay not under the leaſt Uneaſineſs all the while. 
From thence in Three Hours time we came 
to Spire, which is ſo naked a Town, that 
if it were attacked, it could not make the 
leaſt Reſiſtance. The Town is neither Great 
nor Rich, and ſubſiſteth chiefly by the Im- 
perial Chamber that ſitteth here, tho' there is 
a conſtant . Diſpute between the Town and 
the Chamber concerning Priviledges ; for 
the Government of the Town pretends, 
that the Judges of the Chamber, as they are 
Private Men, and out of the Court of Ju- 
dicature, are Subject to them; and ſo 
about a Year ago they put one of the Judges 
in Priſon, on the other Hand the Judges 
pretended that their Perſons are Sacred. It was 
the Confideration of the Chamber that pro- 
cured to the Town the Neutrality that they 
enjoyed all the laſt War. I thought to have 
ſeen the Forms of this Court, and the Way 
of laying up and preſerving their Records, 
but the Court was not then. fitting. The 
Building, the Halls and Chambers of this 
Famous Court, are mean beyond Imagination, - 
and look liker the Halls of ſome mall Com- 
pany, than of ſo great a Body; and I could 
not ſee the Places where they lay up their 
Archives. The CO of the City -1 

| | ; 4 ; . a 


Sexes, and the Zeſurts have alſo a Colledge 


thedral, which is a huge Building in the 


there are remarkable for their Meanneſs; 


brance of it, I ſhall venture to Write it. 


of the Church, up to the Steps that go up 
to the Quire, Four round Plates of Braſs, 
above a Foot Diameter, and at the diſtance 


Maria! The laſt is about Thirty Foot diſtant 
from à Statue of the Virgin's; ſo they ſay 
that St. Bernard came up the whole length 


Four Plates were laid where he ſtept; and 
that at every Step he pronounced the Word 
that is Ingraven on the Plate, and when 


gin anſwered him, Salve Bernarde; upon 
which he anſwered, Let a Woman keep ſilence 
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all Lutheran ; but not only the Cathedral 
is in the Hands of the Biſhop and Chapter, 
but there are likewiſe ſeveral Convents of both 


there. There is little remarkable in the Ca- 


Gothick manner of the worſt fort. The 
Tombs of many Emperors that lye Buried 


they being only great Flag-ſtones laid on 
ſome ſmall Stone Ballifters of a Foot and a 
half high. There are alſo the Marks of a ridi- 
culous Fable concerning St. Bernard, which 
is too fooliſh to be related; yet ſince they 
have taken ſuch Pains to preſerve the Remem- 


here are from the Gate all along the Nef 


of Thirty Foot one from another, laid in the 
Pavement, on the Firſt of theſe is Ingraven, 
O Clemens | on the Second, O Pia! on 
the Third, O Felix! and on the Fourth, 


of the Church at Four Steps, and that thoſe 


he came to the laſt, the Image of the Vir- 


itt 
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in the Church, and that the Virgin's Sta- 
tue has kept Silence ever ſince; this laſt part of 
the Story is certainly very credible. He was a 
Man of Learning that ſhewed me this, and 
he repeated it ſo gravely to me, that | faw 
he either believed it, or at leaſt that he 
had a Mind to make me believe it; and I 
asked him as gravely if that was firmly be: 
lieved there? He told me that one had late- 
Iy writ a Book to prove the Truth of it; as 
I remember it was a Feſuit ; he acknow- 
ledged it was not an Article of Faith, fo I 
was ſatisfied. There is in the Cloiſter an Old 
Gothick Repreſentation of our Saviour's Agony 
in Stone, with a great many Figures of his 


. Apoſtles, and the Company that came to 


ſeize him, that is not ill Sculpture. for 
the Age in which it was made, it being 
ſome Ages Old. The Caloriziſts have a 
Church in this Town, but their Numbers 
are not conſiderable, I was told there were 
ſome Ancient Manuſcripts in the Library 
that belongeth to the Cathedral; but one of 
the Prebendaries, to whom I addreſſed my 
ſelf, being, according to the German Cuſtom, 
a Man of greater Quality than Learning, told 
me he heard they had ſome Ancient Manuſcripts, 
but he knew nothing of it; and the Dean 
was abſent, ſo I could not ſee them, for he 
kept one of the Keys. The Lower Palatinate 
is certainly one of the ſweeteſt Countries of 
all Germany. It is a great Plain till one 
cometh to the Hills of Heidelberg; the Town 
is ill Situated, juſt in a Bottom _ 
A | Two 
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Two Ranges of Hills, yet the Air is much 
commended. I need ſay nothing of the 
, Caſtle, nor the Prodigious Wine Cellar, 
in which, tho' there is but one Celebrated 
Tun that is Seventeen Foot high, and Twen- 
ty-fix Foot long, and is Built with a Strength 
liker that of the Ribs of a Ship, than the 
Staves of the Tun, yet there are many other 
Tuns of ſuch a prodigious Bigneſs, that they 
would feem very extraordinary if this vaſt one 
did not Eclipſe them. The late Prince Charles 
Lewis ſhewed his Capacity in the peopling and 
_ Fttling this State, that had been fo entirely 
ruined, being for many Years the Seat of 
War, for in Four Years time he brought it 
to a Flouriſhing Condition. He raiſed the 
Taxes as high as was poſſible, without diſpeo- 
pling his Country; all Mens Eſtates were 
valued, and they were taxed at Five per Cert. 
of the Value of their Eftates; but their 
Eftates were not valued to their Rigour, but 
with ſuch Abatements as have been Ordinary 
in England, in the Times of Subſidies; ſo that 
when his Son offered to bring the Taxes 
down to Two per Cent. of the real Value, the 
Subjects all defired him rather to continue 
them as they were. There is no Prince in 
N that is more Abſolute. than the E- 
| leftor Palatine, for he layeth on his Subjects 
what Taxes. he pleaſeth, without being li- 
mited to any. Forms of Government, And 
here I ſaw that which I had always believed 
to be true, that the Subjects of Germany 


are only Bound to their particular W 
wy Ny for 
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for they Swear Allegiance ſimply to the Ele- 

Qor, . without any reſerve for the Emperor, 
and in their Prayers for him'they Name him 
their Soveraign. It is true, the Prince is under 
ſome. Ties to the Emperor, but the Subjects 
are under none. And by this D. Fabritius, 
a Learned and judicious Profeſſor there, ex: 
plained thoſe Words of Pareus Commentary 
on. the Romens, which had Reſpect only to 
the Princes of the Empire, and- were quite 
miſunderſtood by thoſe who fancied that they 
favoured Rebellion; for there is no Place 
in Europe where all Rebellious Doctrine is 
more borne down than there. I found a great 
Spirit of Moderation, with relation to thoſe ſmall 
Controverſies that have occafioned ſuch Heat 
in the - Proteſtant Churches reigning in the 
Univerſity there, which is in a great Mea- 
ſure 'owing to the Prudence, the Learning, 
and the happy Temper of Mind of D. Fabri- 
tis, and D. Mick; who, as they were long 
in England, ſo they have that generous Large- 
neſs of Soul, which is the Noble Orna- 
ment of many of the Eng/h Divines. Prince 
Cherles Lewis ſaw that Manheim was marked 
out by Nature to be the moſt Important Place 
of all his Territory, it being ſituated in the 
Point, where: Neckar falleth into the Rhine; 
ſo that thoſe Two Rivers defending it on Two 
Sides, it was capable of a good Fortification. 
It is true the Air is not thought wholeſome, 
and the Water is not good, yet he made a 
Fine Town there, and a Noble Citadel, with 

a Regular Fortification about it; and * — 
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ſigned a great Palace there, but he did not 
live to build it. He faw of what Advantage 
Liberty of Conſcience was to the peopling of 
his Country, fo that he ſuffered the Fews to 
come and ſettle there; he reſolved alſo not 
only to ſuffer the Three Religions, tolerated 
by the Laws of the Empire, to be . profeſſed 
there, but he Built a Church for them all 
Three, which he called the Church of the 
Concord, in which both Calviniſts, Lutherans 
and Papi ſts had, in the Order in which I have 
fer them down, the Exerciſe of their Religi- 


on; and he maintained the Peace of his Prin- 
- eipality ſo intirely, that there was not the 


leaſt Diſorder occafioned by this Toleration. 
This indeed made him to be lookt on as a Prince 
that did not much confider Religion him- 
ſelf. He had a wonderful Application to all 


| Affairs; and was not only his own Chief Mini- 


ſter, but he alone did the Work of many. 

But I were Unjuſt if I ſhould not ſay ſome- 
what to you of the Princely Vertues- and the 
Celebrated Probity of the preſent Pr. Elector, 
upon whom that Dignity is devolved by the 


Extinction of ſo many Princes, that in this 


Age- compoſed the moſt numerous Family of 
any of that Rank in Europe. This Prince as 


| he is in many ReſpeQs an Honour to the Re- 


ligion that he profeſſes, ſo is in nothing more 


to be commended by thoſe who differ from 


him, than for bis exact adhering to the Pro- 
miſe he made his Subjects, with relation to 
their Religion, in which he has not even in 


the ſmalleſt Matters, broke in upon their 
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Eſtabliſht Laws, and tho* an Order of Men 
that have turned the World upſide down 
have great Credit with him, yet it is hitherto 
viſible that they cannot carry it ſo far, as 
to make him do any thing contrary to the 
Eftabliſhed Religion, and to thoſe Sacred 
Promiſes that he made his Subjetts. For he 
makes it appear to all the World, that he does 
not confider thoſe as ſo many Words ſpoken at 
firſt to lay his People aſleep, which he may 
now explain and obſerve as he thinks fir, but 
as ſo many Ties upon his Conſciences and Ho- 
nour, which he will religiouſly obſerve. And 
as in the other Parts of his Life he has ſet a 
Noble Patern to all the Princes of Europe, 
ſo his ExaQneſs to his Promiſes is that 
which cannot be too much commended; 
of which this extraordinary Inftance has been 
communicated to me ſince I am come into 
this Country. The Elector had a Proceſſion 
in his Court laſt Corpus Chrifti Day, upon 
which one of the Miniſters of Heidelberg 
Preacht a very ſevere Sermon againſt Popery, 
and in particular taxed that Proceſſion perhaps, 
with greater Plainneſs than Diſcretion : This 
being brought to the EleQors Ears, he ſent 
preſently an Order to the Eccleſiaſtical Senate 
to ſuſpend him. That Court is compoſed of 
Tome Secular Men, and ſome Churchmen; and 
as the Prince's Authority is delegated to them, 
ſo they have a fort of an Epiſcopal Juriſdi- 
Qtion over all the Clergy. This Order was a 
ſurprize to them, as being a direct Breach upon 
their Laws, and the Liberty of their W 
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fo they ſent a Deputation to Court, to let the 
Elector know the Reaſons that hindred them 
from obeying his Orders, which were heard with 
ſo much Juſtice and Gentleneſs, that their Prince 
inſtead of expreſſing any Diſpleaſure againſt 
them, recalled the Order that he had ſent them. 
The Way from Heidleberg to Frankfort is, 
For the firſt Twelve or Fifteen Miles, the Beau - 
ttiifulleſt Piece of Ground that can be imagined , 
for it went under a Ridge of little Hills, that 
ate all covered with Vines, and from them, 
as far as the Eye can go, there is a Beautiful 
Flain of Corn fields and Meadows, all ſweetly 
divided and encloſed with Rows of Trees, ſo 
that I fancied I was in Lombardy again, but 
with this Advantage, thar here all was not of 
a Piece, as it is in Lombardy, but the Hills, as 
they made a pleaſant inequality in the Proſpect, 
ſo they made the Air purer, and produced a 
pleaſant Wine. The Way near Darmſtat, 
and all forwards to Frankfort, becometh more 
Wild, and more Sandy, There is a good 
Suburb on the Southſide of the Main, over 
againſt Frankfort, which hath a very con- 
 fiderable Fortification; there is a double 
Wall, and double Ditch,” that goeth round 
it; and the outward Wall, as it is regu - 
larly fortified, fo it is faced with Brick to 
4 conſiderable Heighth. The Town of Frank- 
' fort is of great Extent, and ſeemed to be 
but about a Third part leſs than Stratburg. 
The Three Religions are alſo tolerated there; 
and tho the Nuwber of the Papiſts is very in- 
.6onfiderable, yet they have the great —_ 
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Which is a huge rude Building; they have 
alſo ſeveral other Churches, and ſome Con- 
vents there. There are ſeveral open Squares 
for Market-places, and the Houſes about 
them look very well withour. Among their 
Archives they preſerve the. Original of the 
Bulla Aurea, which is only a great Parch- 
ment writ in High Dutch, without any 
Beauty anſwering to its Title; and fince 1 
could not have underſtood it, I was not at 
the Pains of deſiring to ſee it, for that is not 
obtained without Difficulty. The | Lutherans 
have here- Built a New Church, called St. 
Catherines, in which there is as much Paint- 
ing as ever I faw in any Popiſh Church; and 
over the high Altar there. is an huge carved 
Crucifix, as there are painted ones in other 
Places of their Church. The Pulpit js ex- 
. tream Fine, of Marble of different Colours, very 
well poliſhed and joined. I was here at Ser- 
mon, where I underſtood. nothing; but I liked 
one thing that I ſaw both at Strasburg and 
here, that at the end of Prayers there 
was 4 conſiderable Interval of Silence left, 
before the Concluſion, for all Peoples pri- 
vate Devotions. In the Houſe of their Publick 
Diſcipline they retain (till the Old Romar 
Piſtrina, or Hand- mill, at which lewd Women 
are condemned to Grinde, that is, to drive 
about the Wheel that maketh the Millſtones 
go. There is a great Number of Jets there, 
tho? their Two Synagogues are very little; and 
by Conſequence the Numbers being great, they 
are very Naſty. I was told they were By all 
| | | above 
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above welve Hundred. The Women had the 


moſt of a Tawdry 8 of Gold and 
Silver about them that ever 1 ſaw, for they 
had all Mantles of Crape, and both about 
the Top and the Bottom there was a Border 
above a Hand-breadth of Imbroidery. The 
Fortification of Frankfort is confiderable , 
their Ditch is very broad, and very full of 
Water; all the Baſtions have a. Counter- 
mine that runneth along by the Brim of the 

Ditch ; but the W is not faced 
with Brick, as the Walls are, and ſo in many 

Places it is in an ill Condition; the covered 
Way and Glacis are alſo in an ill Caſe. The 
Town is Rich, and driveth a great Trade, 
and is very pleaſantly Situated. Not far 
from hence is Hockam that jyieldeth the beſt 


Wine of thoſe Parts. Since I took Frank- 
fort in my Way from Heidelberg to Mentz, I 


could not paſs by Worms, for which I was 
ſorry. 1 had a great Mind to ſee that Place 
where Luther made his firſt Appearance before 
the Emperor and the Diet, and in that So- 
lemn Audience expreſſed an undaunted Zeal 
for that Glorious Caufe, in which God made 


him ſuch a Bleſſed Inſtrument. I had another 


Piece of Curiofity upon me, which will perhaps 


appear to you fomewhat Ridiculous. I had a 


Mind to ſee a Picture that I was told is over 
one of the Popiſh Altars there, which one 


would think was invented by the Enemies of 


Tranſubſtantiation to make it appear Ridiculous. 
There is a Wind-mill, and the Virgin throws 
Chriſt into the Hopper, and he comes out 
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at the Eye of the Milne all in Wafers, which 


ſome Prieſts take up to give the People. This 
is ſo courſe an Emblem, that one would think 
it too groſs even for Laplanders, but a Man 
that can ſwallow Tranſubſtantiation itſelf, 
will digeſt this likewiſe. Menta is very nobly 
ſituated on a rifing Ground, a little below 
the ConjunQion of the Two Rivers, the Rhine 
and the Main; it is of too great a Compals, and 
too ill peopled to be capable of a great De- 
Fence; there is a Citadel upon the higheft 
Part of the Hill that commandeth the Town 
it is compaſſed about with a dry Ditch, that is 
conſiderably deep. The Walls of the Town 
are faced with Brick, and regularly fortified , 
but the Counterſcarp is not faced with Brick, 
ſo all is in a ſad Condition, and the Forti- 
fication is weakeſt on that Side where the E- 
leQor's Palace is. There is one Side of a New 
Palace very nobly Built in a regular Archi- 
tecture, only the Germans do ſtill retain 
ſomewhat of the Gothick manner. Ir is of 
a great length, and the Deſign is to build 
quite round the Court, and then it will be 
a very Magnificent Palace, only the Stone 
is Red; for all the Quarries that are upon 
the Rhine, from Baſil down to Coblentæ, 
are of Red Stone, which doth not look Beau- 
tiful. The Elector of Ments is an Abſolute 
Prince, his Subjects preſent Liſts of their 
Magiſtrates to him, but he is not tied to 
them, and may name whom he will. The 
Ancient Demeaſne of the Electorate is about 
Forty Thouſand ——__ But the Taxes riſe. 
* a 8 | to 
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to about Three Hundred Ws Crowtis; fo 


that the Subjects here ate 48 Hezvily Taxed' as 
in the Palutinare. "There Twelve Thouſand 
[Crowns a Lear given the EleQtor for his Priv 
Purſe, and the State bears che reſt of his 
whole Expence. It can Arm Ten Thoufand 
Men, and there is a Garriſon of Two Thou- 
ſand Men in Mentz. This Elector had Three 
Councils, one as he is Chancellor of the 
Empite, conſiſting ef Three Perſons; the o- 
ther Two are for the Policy and Juſtice of 
his Principality. He and his Chapter have 
Months by turns for the Nomination of the 
Prebends. In the Month of January he Names 
if any Dies, and they chuſe in the Room of 
ſuch as die in February, and fo all the Year 
round. The Prebendaries or Domeheers 
have about Three Thouſand Crowns a Year a- 
piece. When the Elector dieth, the Empe- 
ror ſendeth one to ſee the Election made, 
and he ' recommendeth one; but the Canons 
may Chuſe-whom they pleaſe, and the pre- 
ſent Elector was not of the Emperor's Re- 
commendation. - Beſides the Palace at Mentæ, 
the Eleftor | hath another near Frankfort, 
which is thought the beſt that is in thoſe 
Parts of Germany. The Cathedral is a huge 
Gothick Building; there is a great Cupulo 
in the Weſt-end, and there the Choir fing- 
eth Maſs I could not learn whether this 
was done only becauſe: the Place here was of 
greater Reception than at the -Eaſt-end,; or 
it any Buryinp-place and Indowment obliged 
them to the Weſt-end, Near the an 
7 there 
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there is a huge Chapel of great Antiquity, 
and on the North Door . Two 2 
Braſs Gates, with a long Inſcription, which 
I had not time to write out; but I found it 
was in the Emperor Lothariuss time. There 
are a vaſt Number of Churches in this Town, 
but it is Poor, and ill Inhabited. The Rhine 
there is almoſt half an Engliſb Mile broad, and 
here is a Bridge of Boats laid over it. From 
Mentz all along to Baccharach, (which ſeems 
to carry its Name ( Bacchi Ara) from ſome 
Famous Altar that the Romans probably Erected, 
by reaſon of the good Wine that grows in the 
| Neighbourhood, ) there is a great Number 
of very confiderable Villages on both Sides 
of the River. Here the Rats Tower is ſhewed, 
and the _ of the Country do all firmly 
believe the Story of the Rats eating up an 
EleQtor ; and that tho he Fled to this Iffand, 
where he Built a ſmall High Tower, they pur- 
ſued him ſtill, and ſwimmed after him, and 
eat him up; and they told us that there were 
ſome of the Bones to be-ſeen ſtill in he Tower. 
This extraordinary Death makes me call to 
Mind a very particular and unlouked for ſort 
of Death, that carried off a Poor Labourer of 
the Ground a few Days before I left Geneva. 
The Foot of one of his Cattel, as he was 
ploughing, went into a Neſt of Waſps, uon 
which the whole Swarm came out, and ſet 
upon him that held the Plow, and killed 
him in a very little Time; and his Body was 
r ſwelled with the Poiſon of ſo many 
tings. But to return to the Nine, all the 
1 | T 2 hy Way 
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Way from Baccharab down to Coblenta, 
there is on both Sides of the River haoging 
Grounds, er little Hills; ſo laid, as if many 
of them had been laid by Art, which produce 
the Rich Rheniſh Wine. They are indeed 
as well expoſed to the Sun, and covered from 
Storms, as can be imagined , and the Ground 
on thoſe Hills, which are in ſome Places of a 
conſiderable Height, is ſo cultivated, that there 
is not an Inch loſt that is capable of Improve- 
ment, and this bringeth ſo much Wealth into 
the Country, that all along there is a great 
Number of confiderable Villages. Coblents 
is the ſtrongeſt Places that I ſaw of all that 
belong to the Empire ; the Situation is Noble, 
the Rhine running before it, and the Mo. 
ſelle paſſing along the Side of the Town; ir is 
well fortified, the Ditch is large, the Coun- 
terſcarp is high, and the Covered Way is in 
a good Condition; both Walls and Coun- 
terſcarp are faced with Brick, and there are 
Ravelines before the Cortines, but on the Side 
of the Maſelle is very ſlightly fortified, and 
there is no Fort at the end of the Stone Bridge 
that is laid over the Maſelle; fo that it lyeth 

vite open to that Side, which ſeemeth a ſtrange 

fedt in a Place of that Conſequence. But 
tho' the Fortifications of this Place are very 
confiderable, yet its chief Defence lyeth in the 

Fort of Hermanſtan, which is Built on the 
Top of a very High Hill, that lyeth on the other 
Side of the Rhine, and which commandeth 
this Place ſo abſolutely, that he who is Maſter 


af Hermanſtan is always Mafter of _ 4 
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This belongeth to the EleQor of Trier, whoſe 
Palace lieth on the Eaſt Side of the Rhine, juſt 
at the Foot of the Hill of Hermanſtan, and 
over againſt the Point where the Moſelle fal- 
leth into the Nine; ſo that nothing can be 
more pleafantly fituated, only the Ground 
begins to riſe juſt at the Back of the Houſe 
with ſo much Steepneſs, that there is not Room 
for Gardens or Walks, The Houſe maketh 
a great ſhew upon the River, but we were 
told that the Apartments within were not an- 
| ſwerable to the out fide. I fay we were told, 
for the German Princes keep ſuch Forms, that 
without a great Deal of ado one cannot come 
within their Courts, unleſs it be when they 
are Abroad themſelves ; ſo that we neither got 
within the Palace at Mentz, nor this of Her. 
manſtan; It is but a few Hours from this to 
Bonne, where the Elector of Colagn keepeth 
his Court ; the Place hath a Regular Fortifi- 
cation, the Walls are faced with Brick ; but 
tho* the Ditch, which is dry, is pretty Broad, 
the Counterſcarp is in ſo ill a Condition, that 
it is not able to make a great Defence. The E- 
lector is the Nobleſt born, and the Beft provi- 
ded of all the German Clergy, for he is Bro- 
ther to the Great Maximilian, Duke of Bavaria; 
and beſides Cologn, he hath Liege, Munſter 
and Heidelſbeim, which are all great Biſhopricks; 
He hath been alſo Six and Thirty Years in the 
Electorate; his Palace is very mean, conſiſting 
but of one Court, the Half of which is caſt 
into a little Garden, and the Wood yard is in 
the very Court, the lower part of the Court 
ws T 3 was 
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was a Stable, but he hath made an Apartment 
here that is all furniſhed with Pictures; where- 
as there are ſome of the Hands of the greateſt 
Maſters, 10 there are a great many Foils ta ſet 
theſe off that are ſcarce good enough for 
Sign-poſts. . ws 

The EleQor has a great many Gold Medals, 
which will give me occaſion to tell you one 
of the Extravaganteſt Pieces of Forgery that 
perhaps ever was, which happened to be found 
out at the laſt Siege of Bonne; for while they 
were clearing the Ground for planting a Bat- 
tery, they diſcovered a Vault, in which there 
was an Iron Cheſt that waz full of Medals 
of Gold, to the Value of 100000 Crowns, and 
of which I was told the Elector bought to 
the Value of 30000 Crowns. They are huge 
big, one weighed 800 Ducats, and the Gold 
was of the ſineneſs of Ducat Gold; but tho? they 
bore the Impreſſions of Roman Medals, 
or rather Medalions, they were all Counter- 
feit; and the Imitation was ſo coarſely done, 
that one muſt be extream Ignorant in Medals 
to be deceived by them. Some few that 
ſeemed true were of the late Greeꝶ Empe- 
rors. Now it is very unaccountable what 
could induce a Man to make a Forgery upon 
ſuch Metal, and in ſo vaſt a Quantity, and then 
to bury all this under Ground, eſpecially in an 
Age in which ſo much Gold was Ten times the 
Value of what is at preſent, for it is judged to have 
been done about Four or Five Hundred Years ago. 
The Prince went out a hunting while we. 
were there, with a very handſome Gray 
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about Fourſcore Horſe, well mounted; ſo 
we ſaw the Palace, but were not ſuffered to 
* the Apartment where he lodged. There 
S a great Silver Caſolette gilt, all ſet with 
Emeralds and Rubies, that tho they made 
a. fine Appearance, yet were a Compoſition 
of the Prince's own making. His Officers 
alſo ſhewed us a Baſon and Ewer, which 
they ſaid were of Mercury fixed by the 
Prince himſelf; but they added that now 
for many Years be wrought no more in his 
Laboratory. I did not eafily believe this; 
and as the weight of the Plate did not ap- 
proach to that of, Quickſilver, ſo the 

edicinal  Vertnes of fixed Mercury, if 
there is any ſuch thing, are ſo extraordi- 
nary, that it ſeemed very ſtrange to ſee 
Twenty or Thirty Pound of it made up in Two 
Pieces of Plate. A quarter of a Mile with- 
out the. Town the beſt. Garden of thoſe 
Parts of Germany is to be ſeen, in which 
there is a great variety of Water-works, and 
very many Noble Allies -in the French man- 
ner, and the whole is of a very conſidera- 
ble Extent; but as it hath no Statues of 
any Value to adorn it, ſo the Houſe about 
which it lyeth is in Ruins; and it is 
ſtrange to ſee that ſo Rich and fo Great a 
Prince, during ſo long a Regence, bath. 
done ſo little to enlarge or beautifie his Build - 
ings. Bonne and Coblentz are both poor 
and ſmall Towns. Cologn is Three Hours 
diſtant from Bonne; it is of a. Prodigious 
Extent, but ill Built and worſe Peopled in the 
as '* "remote 
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remote Parts of it; and as the Walls are 
all in an ill Caſe, ſo it is not poſſible ro For- 
tifie ſo vaſt a Compaſs as this Town maketh. 
as it ought to be, without a Charge that 
would eat out the whole Wealth of this 
little State. The Fews live in a little Suburb 
on the other Side of the River, and, may 
not come over without leave obtained, for 
which they may pay conſiderably. There is no 
Exerciſe of the Proteſtant Religion ſuffered 
within the Town but thoſe of the Reli- 
gion are ſuffered to Live there, and they 
have a Church at Two Miles diſtance. The 
Arſenal here is ſuitable to the Fortifica- 
tions, very mean, and ill furniſhed, The 
Choir of the great Church is as high in the 
Roof as any Church I ever ſaw, but it 
ſeemeth the Wealth of this Place could 
not Finiſh the whole Fabrick, ſo as to 
Anſwer the Height of the Choir, for 
the Body of the Church is very: low. 
Thoſe that are diſpoſed to believe Le- 
gends have enough here to overſet even a 
good Degree of Credulity both in the 
rory of the Three Kings, whoſe Chapel is 
viſited with great Devotion, and ftandeth at 
the Eaſt End of the great Choir; and in that 
more Copious Fable of the Eleven Thouſand 
Urſulint, whoſe Church is all over full of 
rough Tombs, and of vaſt Number of Bones, 
that are piled up in Rows about the Walls of 
the Church. Theſe Fables are ſo firmly bé- 
lieved by the Papiſts/ there, that the leaſt 
Sign which one giveth of doubting of theis 
| N Truth 
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Truth, paſſeth for an infallible Mark of an 
Heretick. The Feſuits have a Great and No- 
ble College and Church here. And for 
Thauler's Sake I went to the Dominicans 
Houſe and: Church, which is up very Great ; 
One grows extreamly weary of walking over 
this Great Town, and doth not find enough 
of Entertainment in ir. The preſent Subject 
of their Diſcourſe is alſo very Melancholy. 
The late Rebellion that was there is ſo ge- 
nerally known, that I need not ſay much 


concerning it. A Report was ſet about the 


Town by ſome Incendaries that the Ma- 
giſtrates did eat up the Publick Revenue, 
and were like to ruin the City; I could not 
learn what ground there was for theſe Reports, 
for it is not Ordinary to ſee Reports of that 
kind fly through a Body of Men without 
ſome Foundation. It is certain this came to be 
ſo generally believed, that there was a horri- 
ble Diſorder occaſioned by it. The Magiſtrates 
were glad to ſave themſelves from the, 
Storm, and abandoned the Town to the 
Popular Fury, ſome of them having been 
made Sacrifices to it, and this Rage held 
long. But within this laſt Lear, after 
near Two Years Diſorder, thoſe that were 
ſent by the Emperor and Diet to Judge the 
Matter, having threatned to put the Town 
under the Imperial Ban if it had ſtood, long- 
er out, were received, and have put the 
Magiſtrates. again into the Poſſeſſion of their 
Authority, and all the Chief Incendiaries, 
were clapt in Priſon ; many have — ſuf- 
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fered, and à great many more are ſtill in 
Priſon ; they told us that ſome Executions 

. were to be made within a Week when we were 
there. Duſſeldorp is the Firſt conſiderable 
own below Cohen; it is the Seat of the Duke 
of Fuliers, who is Duke Newburg, Eldeſt Son 
to the preſent Elector Palatine. The Place is 
Old and Gothic enough, but the Jeſaurts 
have there a Fine Colledge, and a Noble Cha- 
pel, tho? there are manifeſt Faults in the Archi- 
tecture; the Proteſtant Religion is tolera- 
ted, and they have a Church Built here 
within this few Years, that was procured 
by the Intercefſion of the Elector of Branden- 
burg; who obſerving exactly the Liberty of 
Religion that was agreed to in Cleve,” had 
reaſon to ſee the fame as duly obſerved in 
his Neighbourhood in Favour of his own Religi- 
on, The Fortification here is. very Ordinary, 
the Ramparts being faced but a few Foot high 
with Brick. But Riſerſwart, ſome Hours 
lower on the ſame Side, which belongeth to 
the Elector of Colagn, tho? it is a much worſe 
Town than Duſſeldorp, yet is much better 
Fortified ; it hath a very Broad Ditch, and a 
very Regular Fortification z the Walls are con- 
fiderably high, faced with Brick, and fo is the 
Counterſcarp, which is alſo in a very good 
Condition. The Fortification of Orfoy is now 
quite demoliſhed. _ Rb:zeberg continueth as 
it was, but the Fortification is very mean, 
only of Earth, ſo that it is not capable of ma- 
king a great Reſiſtance. And Weſel, tho it 
is a very Fine Town, yet it is a very Poor For- 
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tification; nor can it ever be made good, ex- 
cept at a vaſt Expence; for the Ground an a- 
bout it being Sandy, nothing can be made there 
that will be durable; unleſs the Foundation 
£0 very Deep; or that it be laid upon Piloty. 
n all theſe Towns one ſees another Air of 
Wealth and. Abundance than in much Richer 
Countries that are exbauſted . with Taxes. 
Rees and Emmerick are good Towns, bur the 
Fortifications are quite mined. So that here 
is a Rich and a Populous Country, that hath 
at preſent very little Defence, except what it 
hath from its Situation. Cleve is a Delicious 
Place, the Situation and Proſpect are charm- 


ing, and the Air is very pure, and from thence 


we came hither in Three Hours. 
1 will not fay one Word of the Country in- 
to which I am now come, for as I know that is 


needleſs to you on many Accounts, ſo a Picture 


that I ſee here in the Srzadthouſe puts me 
in Mind of the perfecteſt Book of its kind 


that is perhaps in being; for Sir William 


Temple, whoſe Picture hangeth here at the 


upper End of the Plenipotentiaries that nego-— 


tiated the Famous Treaty of Nimeguen, hath 
indeed ſet a Patern to the World, which is 


done with ſuch Life, that may juſtly make 


others bluſh to Copy after it, fince it muſt be 
acknowledged, that if we had as perfect an Ac- 
count of the other Places, as he hath given 
us one of the leaſt, but yet one of the 
nobleſt Parcels of the Univerſe, Travelling 


would become a needleſs Thing, unleſs it were 


for Diverſion ; fince one findeth no further oe. 
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caſion for his Curiofity in this Country than 
what is fully ſatisfied by his rare Performance. 

Let cannot give over writing, without reflecting 
on the Reſiſtance rhat this Place made, when 
10 many other Places were fo baſely delivered 
up, tho? one doth not fee in the Ruins of the 
Fortification here, how it could make fo long a 
Reſiſtance; yet it was that that ſtemm d the Tide 
of a Progreſs, that made all the World Rand 

amazed; and it gave a little time to the Dutch 
to Recover themſelves out of the Conſternation, 
into which ſo many Blows, that came ſo Thick 
one after another, had ſtruck the. 
But then the World ſaw a Change, that 
tho' it had not ſo much Incenſe given to 
it, as the happy Conjuncture of another Prince 
hath drawn after it, with ſo much Excefs, that 
all the Topicks of Flattery ſeem exhauſted by 
it, yet will appear to Poſterity one of the mo 
ſurprizing Scenes in Hiſtory, and that which 
may be well matched with the Recovery of the 
Roman State after the Battle of Cannæ. When 
a Young Prince, that had never before borne 

Arms, or ſo much as ſeen a Campaign, who 

| had little or no Council about him but 
* that which was ſuggeſted from his own 
Thoughts, and that had no extraordinary Ad- 

yantage by his Education either for Li- 

terature or Affairs, was of a ſudden ſet at 

the Head of a State and Army, that was ſunk 

with ſo many Loſſes, and that ſaw the beſt Half 

of its Soil torn, from it, and the power- 

fulleſt Enemy in the World, ſurrounded 

with a Victorious Army, that was 2 
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by the beſt Generals that the Age hath pro- 
duced, came within Sight, and ſettle his Court 
in one of the beſt Towns, and had at the ſame 
time the greateſt Force both by Sea and Land 
that hath been known united together for its 
Deſtruction. When the Inhabitants were forced, 
that they might ſave themſelves from ſo for- 
midable an Enemy, to let looſe that which 
on all other Occafions is the moſt dreadful 
to them, and to drown ſo great a Part of their 
Soil for the Preſervation of the reft, and to 
complicate together all the Miſeries that a Na- 
tion can dread, when to the general Conſter- 
nation with which ſo diſmal a Scene poſſeſſed 
them, a Diſtraction within Doors ſeemed to 
threaten them with the laſt Sttokes; and 
while their Army was ſo ill Diſciplined, that 
they durſt ſcarce promiſe themſelves any 
Thing from ſuch feeble Troops, after a Peace 
at Land of almoſt Thirty Years Continuance 
and while their chief Ally, that was the 
moſt concerned in their Preſervation, was 
like a great Peralirtick Body, liker to fall on 
thoſe that it pretended to Support, and to 
cruſh them, than to give them any conſider- 
able Aſſiſtance, When, I ſay, a Coups Prince 
came at the Head of all this, the very Froſpect 
of which would have quite dampt an ordinary 
Courage; he very quickly changed the Scene, 
he animated the Publick Councils with 2 
enerous Vigour ; he found them ſinking into a 
eebleneſs of hearkning to Propoſitions for a 
Peace, that were as little ſafe as they were ho- 


noutable, but he diſpoſed them to reſolve on 
2) du ? hazards 
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hazard ing all, rather than to ſubmit to ſuck 
Infamous Terms. His Credit alſo among the 
Populace ſeemed to Inſpire them with a new 
Life; they ezhly perſuaded themſelves, that as 
one WILLIAM Prince of ORANGE had 
Formed their State, ſo here another of the ſame 
Name ſeemed marked out to Recover and Pre- 
ſerve it. It was the Spirit of Courage which 
he derived from his own Breaſt, and infuſed 
into the whole People, as well as into the Ma- 
giſtracy, that Preſerved this Countrey. Some- 
thing there was in all this that was Divine. 
The Publick Councils were again ſettled, and 
the People were at quiet when they ſaw him 
veſted with a full Authority for that time, with 
relation to Peace and War, and concluded 
they were faite, becauſe they were in his 
Hands. It ſoon appeared how faithfully he 
urſued the Intereſt of his Country, and 
ow little he regarded his own. He rejected 
all Propoſitions of Peace that were hurtful 
to his Country, without ſo much as conſider- 
ing the Advantages that were offered to him- 
ſelf, (in which you know that 1 write 
upon ſure Grounds.) He refuſed the Offer 
of the Soveraignity of its Chief City that 
was made to him by a Solemn Deputation, 
being ſatisfied with that Authority which 
had been ſo long maintained by his Anceftors 
with ſo much Glory; and being juſtly ſenſi- 
ble how much the breaking in upon eſtabliſhed 
Laws and Liberties' is Fatal even to thoſe 
that ſeem to get by ir. He thus began his 
Publick Appearance on the Stage, with all _ 
| | 11s 
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Diſadvantages that a Spirit aſpiring to true 
Glory could wiſh for; fince it was viſible that 
he had nothing to truſt to but a good Cauſe, ' a 
favourable Providence, and his own In- 
tegrity and Courage; nor was Succeſs 
wanting to ſuch Noble Beginnings; for 
he in a ſhort Time, with a Conduct and 
Spirit beyond any thing that the World hath 
yet ſeen, recovered this State out of. fo 
deſperate a Diſtemper, took ſome Places by 
main Force, and obliged the Enemy to a- 
bandpn all that they had acquired in ſo feeble 
a manner. And if a raw Army had not al 
ways Succeſs againft more Numerous and bet- 
ter trained Troops; and if the want of Ma- 
gazines and Stores in their Allies Country, 
which was the chief Scene of the War, made 
that he could not Poſt his Army, and wait 
for favourable Circumſtances; ſo that he was 
ſometimes forced to run to Action, with a haſte 
that his Neceſſities impoſed upon him; yet 
the forcing of ihe Beginnings of a Victory out 
of the Hands of the greateſt General of the 
Age, the facing a Great Monarch with an 
Army much inferior to his, when the other 
was too Cautious to Hazard an Ingagement, 
and in ſhort the forming the Dutch Army to 
ſuch a Pitch, that it became viſibly Superior to 
the French, that ſeemed to have been fed 
with Conqueſts, and the continuing the 
War till the Prince that had facrificed the 
quiet of Europe to his GLORY was glad 
to come and treat for Peace in the Enemies 
Country, and in this very Place, and to = 
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all Engines on Work to obtain that, by the Medi- 
ation of ſome, and the Jealouſies of other Princes. 
All theſe are ſuch Performances, that Poſterity 
will be difpofed to rank them rather among 
the Idea's of what an imaginary Hero could do, 
than with what could be really tranſacted in ſo 
ſhort a Time, and in ſuch a Manner. And in 
Concluſion every Place that belonged to theſe 
States, and to their Neighbours alongt he Rhine, 
together with a great many in Handers, being 
reſtored, theſe Provinces do now ſee themſelves 
under his happy Conduct, re-eſtabliſhed in their 
former Peace and Security. And tho ſome Scars 
of ſuch deep Wounds do ſtill remain, yet they 
find themſelves conſidered on all Hands, as the 
Bul work of Chriſtendom, againſt the Fears of 
a new Monarchy, and as the Preſerves of the 
Peace and Liberty of Europe. 

Here is a Harveſt, not for forced Rhetorick, 
| or falſe Eloquence, but for a ſevere and fincere 
Hiſtorian, capable of aftording a Work that will 

far exceed all rhoſe luſcious Panegyricks of 

Metcenary Pens; but a ſmall or a counterfeit 

Jewel muſt be ſet with all poſſible Advantages, 

when a true one of great Value needs only to 

be ſhewed. I cannot end with a greater Subject, 

and I muft acknowledge my ſelf to be fo in- 
fflamed with this Hint, that as I cannot after 

this wing my Pen down to lower Matters fo 1 

i dare not truſt my ſelf too long to the Heat 


that ſo Noble an Object inſpires, therefore I 


1 


— . — 
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break off abruptly. | | 
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An APPEND IX, 
Containing ſome Remarks, that have been 
ſent to me by a Perſon of Quality. 


2 of great Rank, that is of Italian Ex- 
traction, aud that by Conſequence. knows the 
Country well, having ſp-ut much of his Time in it, 
had beard, that I was giving the World au Account 
of the Reflections that I had made on the preſent 
State of Italy; and upon that, be writ the follow- 
ing Paper to one of bis Friends, to be communicated 
to me; for I have not the Honour of any Commerce 
with himſelf. The Obſervations that he had made, 
agreed ſo exatly with my own, that I thought it 
would be no ſmell Advantage towards the ſupporting + 
the Credit of thoſe that I bad made, to find them 
confirm'd by ſo extraordinary a Perſon, whoſe Cha- 
racter (as thoſe who now him well, have aſſur d 
me) is ſo undiſputed, that if I durſt name him, this 
alone, would ſerve to eſtabliſh the Belief of the moſt - 
critical Parts of my Letters, in the Minds of 
all that ſhould read his Paper. There are two 
Particulars, in which be and I differ; and in 
ſo great a Variety of Obſervations, that are ſo 
critical, an ſo much ont of the common Road, it 
will not appear ſtrange, if there ſhould bs ſome Dij- 
agreement; when he mentions the Tax that the Pope 
bas lay'd on the Corn, be does not add one Thing 
which I mention; and that is, that the Meaſure, 
by which the Pope ſells. by a fifth Part * 
| & that 
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that by which he buys. The other is more conſide- 
rable; for in the Account that he gives of the pre- 
ſent Pope's breaking in upon the Settlement of the 
Bank, tho it is, upon the Dlatter, very near the 
ſame with that which ] give, yet there is a Diffe- 
rence of ſome Importance, as to the Manner of doing 
it; but as to that, all I can ſay, is, that the firff 
Acconnt I had of that Tranſaction, was the ſame 
that is in this Gentleman's Paper: But afterwards 
I bad Occaſion to talk of this Matter, very copionſly 
with one, that has liv'd many Tears in the Pope's Do- 
minions, and that has dealt much in thoſe Afairs; 
be has now a Character upon him, and ſo it is not 
expedient to name him. It was from him, that I 
had the particular Recital of this Matter; and 
therefore I thought it ſurer to go upon the Informa- 
tion that I bad from him, than upon the general Ro- 
port that all Strangers may find at Rome. This 
Paper had been more copious, if the Parſon that 
writ it, bad not been reſtrain'd by ſome particular 
Conſiderations, from ſaying any Thing relating to the 

Government of Venice, N 
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REMARKS 


Upm SWITZERLAND. 


| 1 is very ſurprizing, when one comes out 
f France, (which is an extraordinary good 
Country) into Switzerland, which is not 

near fo fertil; and yet to fee fo great a Diffe- 
rence between the People of thoſe two Countries. 
The People in France, and eſpecially the Fa- 
ants, are very poor, and moſt of them reduc'd 
to great Miſery and Want. The Pecple in Swit- 
zerland cannot be faid to be very rich; but yet 
there are very few, even amongſt the Praſants 
themſelves, that are miferably poor; the moſt 
Part of them have enough to live upon, from 
their Labour, and the Fruits of the Earth. 
Every where in Frauce, even in the belt Cities, 
there are Swarms of Beggars; and yet ſcarce 
any to be ſeen throughout all Switzerland. The 
Houſes of the Peaſants, or Country- people in 
France, are extreamly mean; and in them, no 
other Furniture to be found, beſides poor na- 


ſty Beds, ftrau Chairs, and Plates and Diſhes 4 


of Wood, and Earth. In Switzerland, the Pa- 
ſants have their Houſes furnifh'd with goo 
Feather-Beds, good Chairs, and other Heuſ- 
hold-ſtuff for their Convenience, as well as 
their Neceſfity; their Windows are all of Glaſo, 
always kept mended and whole; and their 

2 Linen 
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L.innen very neat and white; and as well for 
their Bedding, as their Tables. 


— 


Of che GRIS ONS Country. 


HE G, iſons Country is much more barren 
1 than Switzsrland, becauſe tis wholly up- 
on the Mountains, which produce nothing at 
all; yet notwithftanding (all Exceſs and Lux- 
ury being baniſh'd from amongſt them, and 

the Inhabitants being extreamly laborions) 
there are none to be feen there, that are very 
poor and needy ; but they live at Eaſe; and 
there are a gre.t many Gentry of good E- 
ſtates. Their Government is altogether popular. 
There are but three or four Royalties belong- 
ing to the Nobility, in all the Country. Allthe 
reſt of their Lands are in Demeaſne, which 
may yet well be call d Royalties too, becauſe ex- 
empt from all Ducs and Payments whatſoever. 
There is nothing at all to be pay'd for bring- 
f ing into the Country any Sort of Goods or 
Merchandizes, or for export ing of them thence; 
every one there fully enjoys the Fruit of his 
own Labours, and the Revenues of his Land. 
Althougli the Wine they drink, is brought up- 
on Horſes four or five Days Journey, yet they 
have it cheaper there, than in moſt Parts of 
Italy or France, where it ſo plentifully grows. 
$ There are Villages upon the very Tops of the 
4 Mcuntains, conſiſting of 150, and 200 Houſes 
8 a-piece: And although they have no Corn or 
Grain, that grows there, and but very little 
Graſs, yet the Peaſants keep three or four _ 
dred 
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dred Horſes, which they imploy to carry Goods 
and Merchandizes, which turn to ſo good an 
Account, that they live very well, and waut 
nothing, either for the Neceſſity or Convent» 
ence of Life. The Inns upon the Mountains 
are very good; and there 1s always to be had, 
beſides good Bread and Wine, great Quantity 
of Game and Veniſon, according to the Sea- 
ſon of the Year; good Trouts, very good 
Chambers, and Beds, after the Manner of the 
Country, When you leave the Griſons Coun- 
try, and are come into the Country of Cha- 
venne, the People begin to ſpeak broken ſtali- 
au. Altho' this latter is a more fertil Coun- 
try, yet the Inhabitants and HNaſants do not 
live ſo well as in the Grifonus Country, for 
that the Natives are more ſlothful and lazy: 
And here again, there are abundance of poor 
People, as you will find in all Parts of Italy, 
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Of the Bailiage of LUGANE, 


\Here are on the other Side of the Moun- 
tains, four Bailiages, which were former- 
ly Part of the Dutchy of Milan. | ewis the XII. 
when he loſt that Dutchy, gave theſe Bazliages 
to ſome of the Switz Cantons. Theſe Bailiages 
are call'd, Lugane, Lucarno, Mendris, and Be- 
lingfton. I ſhall only take Notice of the Bail> 
age of Lugane, which contains ninety nine Jil. 
lagen. The Territories of this Bailiage, and of 
the others, are not near ſo good as that of Mp 

lan, to which it joins; yet the Villages of ths 
Bailiage are very populous; the Land is very 

| g U Ws irait- - 
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fruitful, becauſe it is well cultivated; and all 
the Inhabitants live contented and well. There 
are no Beggars amongſt them, nor hardly any 
Object of Miſery and Want. Their Houſes 
are all good, well built, and kept in good Re- 
pair. The Territory of Milan is certainly one 


ol the beſt in all Italy ; it produceth Wane, 


Corn, and Oil, in abundance ; very great 
Quantity of Silk, and ( generally ſpeaking ) 
all Sorts of Fruits; there is alſo excellent Pa- 
ſture for Cattel ; and yet the Peaſants there, do 
not live ſo well by much, as in the Bailiage of 
Lugane; for there is a great deal of Land that 
lies unmanur'd, and the Country is not near 
fo populous as in Lugane. There can be no other 
Reaſon given for this Difference, but that Mi- 


lan is under the Dominion of Spain - That the 


People are loaden with Impoſts, Subſidies, and 
Taxes, which makes them very poor : Where- 


as the People of Lugane, are under the Govern- 


ment of Switzerland, who put no Taxes or Sub- 


ſidies upon them. 


— 


| Remarks upon the LAKES. 


Do not know, that in the Kingdom of 
France, as it was thirty Years ſince, there 
were any Lakes, except, perhaps, in the Moun- 
tains of Dauphine. From the Lake of Four, to 
the Lake of Garde, which is at Deſeneſan, be- 


| aween Breſſe and Veronne, in the Territories of 


enice, there are a great Number of Lakes ; 
one of the moſt conſiderable, is that of Geneva; 
then there is the Lake of Neufchattel, the Lake 
FO fs. yon 
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d Werdun, the Lake of Morat, the Lake of Bi- 
eme, the Lake of Quinti, the Lake of Lucerne, 
the Lake of Conſtancè, the Lake of Yaleſtat, and 
many others in the Mountains of Switzerland. 
There is on the other Side the Mountains, a 
Sreat and conſiderable Lake, call'd Como; alſo 
the Lake of Lugane, the Lake Major, which is a- 
bove 60NMLles long; and likewiſe the Lake de Gar- 
da. All theſe Lakes are repleniſh'd with moit 
excellent Fiſh, and particularly Tronts : But in 
the Lake de Garda, there is found an admirable 
Fiſh, call'd Carpion, which is far more delicate 
than either Trout or Salmon, but they are not 
ſo great; for thoſe of the largeſt Size, do not 
weigh above fifteen Pounds. I do not think, 
that in any Part of Europe, there are ſo ma- 
ny fine Lakes to be found in ſo narrow a Conr 
paſs, as thoſe which I have here mention'd. 


Concerning the Duchy of FERRA RA. 


"HE Duke of Ferrara hath always been but 

a little Prince, becauſe his Dominious are 

not very great; yet there have been ſcveral of 
the ſaid Dukes, for above 150 Years ago, and 
ſince, that have made a handſome Figure. and 
held a conſiderable Rank amongſt the Princes 
of Italy. The Country was formerly very po- 
pulous, and the Lands being fertil, and well 
cultivated, the Revenue of the Prince were 
conſiderable, and he kept a good Court. But 
ſince that Dutchy is devolv'd upon the See of 
Rome, by the Death of the laſt Duke, wh» 
&y'd without Iſſue Male, the Country is al- 
5 54 moſt 
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moſt depopulated ; the moſt Part of the Lands 
are deſolate; and for ſeveral Years laſt paſt, 
the Duteby is infected with Diſeaſes, purely tor 
Want of Inhabitants. There were formerly 
in the Time of the Dukes. of Ferrara, more 
than one hundred thouſand People ; and at pre- 
ſent, there are not fifteen thouſand. The 
Grals grows in the Streets, and moſt of the 
Houſ's are void. | 

Poleſino is one of the beſt Parts of Italy; and 
that Part of it which is poſſeſs'd by the Wene- 
tians, is very well cultivated, and populous ; 
an tis one of the beſt of their ſmall Provin- 
ces. As ſoon as you paſs the great Arm of the 
River Po, which is call'd the Lagoſcouro, which 
ſeparates that Part of the Poleſno, which be- 
longs to the Venetiuns, fromthat which belongs 
to the Pepe, although the Land and Country 
is the very ſame, yet the moſt Part of thoſe 
Lands of the Pal-/mo, which belongs to the 
Eccl:liaflical State, are deſolate and waſt. The 
Graſs lies wither'd and rotten upon the Ground, 
becauſe there 1s no Body takes Care to mow 
it; and in paſſing through great Villages, 
you'll find all the Houſes abandon'd, and not 
one Inhabitant to be found. It is not eaſily 
to be imagin'd how it is poſſible, that a Coun- 
try {o populous and flouriſhing, ſhould in leſs 
than eighty Tears be ſo entirely ruin'd and diſ- 
peopl'd. By this it is very apparent, That 10 
Sulſects are ſo unbappy, as thoſs that live under the 


Domination of the Clergy. 


Cone 
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Concerning the Eſtates of BOLOGNIA. 


F the Popes had been able to have made 
themſelves Maſters of Bologna, as they have 
done of Ferrara, they would thereby have re- 
duc'd it to the ſame miſerable Condition: But 
Bolognia hath always preſerv'd their Privileg- 
es, and the Civil Government, by Means of 
the Gonfalomiers, under whom they are go- 
vera; they have the Right of ſending Em- 
baſſadors to the Pope, who enjoy the ſame Pre- 
rogatives, as do the Embaſſadors of the other free 
Princes and States. The Pope cannot confiſcate 
the Goods of any Subject of Bologna, for any 
Crime whatſoever. The great Miſchiets which 
too frequently happen here, more than in o- 
ther Parts, are Aſaſmations and Murthers; 
thoſe that commit them, fly for Shelter to 
ſome of the Churches, as to an inviolable 4 
lum, from whence the Legates themſelves can- 
not bring them to be pumiſh'd; or perhaps 
they retire into the Country, into ſome ſtrong 
Hold; or into the Territories of a neighbour- 
ing Prince, where they are certainly ſecure, 
and there remain, until the Legation of the 
then Cardinal, be finiſh'd ; and afterwards make 
an Agreement with the Succeſſor, who, for 
Money, pardons them (having Power ſo to do) 
all the Crimes and Murthers they have com- 
mitted. In other Reſpects, the People of Bo- 
lognia are very happy, and Jive in great Plen- 
ty, for that the Country is mighty fruitful; 
and they pay no Taxes to the Prince. 


' Remarks 
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Remarks upon the Country of the Great 
Duke f TUSCANY. 


3 are in this Great Dukedom, three 
conſiderable Cities, Florence, Piſa, and 
Sienna. All thoſe who have read the Hifory 
of Italy, do know, that Piſa was formerly a 
very powerful Common-wealth. ; that it flou- 
riſſid in Trade and Commerce; and that 
there were a great many wealthy Citizens. 
belonging to it. There needs no other Proof 
of this, than what we read; that upon 
à certain Occaſion, a hundred of the Citizens 
equipp'd each of them a Gally. at their own 
Charges, which they maintain'd during all 
the War. The great Actions are well known, 
which they have done in the Levant, by their 
Fleets; and how they along time oppos'd the 
Duke of Florence, who, at length, ſubdu'd them 
by the Aſſiſtance of the Spanzſh Arms. 5 
Pia is one of the largeſt and moſt beautiful 
Cities of Italy); the Buildings are ſtately and 
Me ; and fo is one of their Churches, which, 
with its Dependencies, is one of the fineſt in all 
Ttaly. The City is built upon the River of Arno, 
which divides it in the midſt; it is navigable 
for Veſſels of a great Burthen; and at Legborne, 
which is twelve Miles Diſtance, it falls into 
the Sea. It is one of the beſt ſcituated Towns 
in all Italy for Trade, with which it flouriſh'd 
extreamly, whilſt it was a Republick. At pre- 
ſent, not only the City, but the Country be- - 
longing to it, is wholly depopulated. Wri- 
ters ſay, That there were — 
e | un: 
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hundred and fifty thouſand Inhabitants,where- 
as now there are not twelve thouſand. The 
Graſs grows in moſt of the Places and Streets of 
the City, and moſt of the Houſes are deſerted, 
and lie void. I was my Self in a fair large 
Palace, which was let for fix Piſtoles per Au- 
num; the greateſt Part of their Lands lie waſt, 
and the Air is very unhealthy in moſt Parts, 
becauſe of the ſmall Number of Inhabitants, 
The Duke of Florence thought there was no 
Way to ſecure himſelf of this great City, but 
by depopulating of it, and ruining the Trade, 
which render'd it ſo potent; ſo that at preſent, 
there is not any Trade there at all. | 
The City of Sz22ma, was alſo formerly a ve- 
ry fine Common wealth, and had in it many 
noble, rich, and powerful Families ; .but 
ſince that the Duke of Florence hath reduc'd it 
to his Obedience, he hath ruin'd molt of the 
Nobility and Gentry ; many of them retiring 
into France, and into the Territories of ſome 
of the Princes of Italy. | 
As to the City of Florence it ſelf, it is ex- 
treamly decay d, to what it was ſince it came 
under the Government of the Houſe of Medicis. 
It is plain, from the Hiſtory of Machiavil, and 
other Italian Authors, that liv'd in thoſe Times, 
that it was three times more populous when it 
was a Republick, than it is now. The Great 
Duke keeping his Court and Reſidence there, 
one would think ſhould make the City flouriſh 
the more; yet it wants a great deal of that 
Luſtre and Splendor it had when it was a Com- 
den pat. 


Remarks 
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Remarks upon the Temporal Government 
| of the POPE. p 


Here are certainly very few People ſo mi- 
ſerable, as thoſe who live under the Do- 
minion of the Pope. Moſt of the States of Italy, 
and where there are the moſt Subſidies and 
Impoſitions, have not put any Tax upon Corn 
and Grain, which makes Bread, becauſe there is 
no Perſon, tho? neyer ſo miſerable, that can 
ſubſiſt without it. There is that Humanity 
and Regard had to the People, in not laying 
Taxes upon Bread, becauſe tis the common 
Nouriſhment, and abſolutely neceſſary, even 
for the moſt Indigent and Poor. Tho Impo- 
| fitions are laid without Scruple upon Vine and 
other Merchandizes, becauſe they are not ſo 
neceſlary as Bread; yet the Pope makes no Scru- 
ple to lay very great Impoſit ions upon Corn and 
Bread throughout all his Dominions, except in 
thoſe Places that have yet preſerv'd their Liber- 
ties. It was Donma Nympia, that during the 
Pontificat of Innocent the X. began to put Taxes 
and Impoſts upon Corn, and made ſuch Laws, 
which have ruin'd the moſt Part of the great 
Nobility and Gentry, that live under the Ec- 
cleſraſtical Government, who had their Revenues 
conſiſting in Corn. All the Popes, who have 
reign'd ſince Innocent's Time, have found ſuch a 
great Advantage to themſelves by theſe Laws 
of Donna Ohympia, that they have continu'd them 
ever ſince; and is at preſent, a very conſidera» - 
ble Part of the Eccleſiaſtical Revenue. The Sub- 
ſtance of which ſaid Law or Ordinance, 1s this, 
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That no Perſon whatſoever, is ſuffer d to ſell Corn 
to any Strangers; but all thoſe that have any, are 
oblig d to ſell it at a certain Price to the Eccleſia- 
ſtical Chamber ; which 1s not at moſt, above 
one Moiety of the real Value; and then the 
Eccleſiaſtical Chamber ſells it again at double 
the Price. In Italy there is no Perſon, either 
in City or Country, in the Pope's Dominzons, 
who is permitted to make his own Bread; 
but every one 1s oblig'd to buy it of the Ba- 
kers, who are appointed by the Chamber. In 
each Village and Burrough there is but one Ba- 
ker eſtabliſh'd by the Chamber, to make and ſell 
Bread; the Baker is oblig'd to take the Corn of 
the Chamber at a certain Price, and to make 
the Bread of ſuch a Quality and Weight, and 
to ſell it at a certain Price. In the great Cities, 
as at Rome, there are very many Bakers, who 
are all oblig'd to buy a certain Quantity of 
Corn of the Eccleſiaſtical Chamber, tor a whole 
Tear to come, which they pay for before-hand, 
and give ten Crowns the Salm or Meaſure; 
when, at the ſame Time, the Chamber bought 
it of the particular Perſons, for five Crowns. 
At the Beginning of the Year, all the Bakers 
are oblig'd to take the ſanie Quantity of Corn. 
for the 1ear enſuing, altho' ſometimes they 
have a great deal of the laſt Year's Corn upon 
their Hands, which they muſt deliver to the 
Chamber, for five Crowns the Salme or Meaſure ; 
and then the very fame Corn is fold them a- 
gain for ten Crowns. I do not believe, that 
there is any Country in the World, that draws 
more Profit from their Subjects for Corn, than 
the Pope doth in his Dominzons, which hath been 


partly 
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partly the Cauſe of the Ruin of the Eccleſſaſti- 
cal Eſtate, ſince the Eſtabliſhment of the ſaid 
Law, which 1s about thirty Years fince. The 
Country is unpeopl'd, and great Part of the 
Lands lie void and uncultivated, becauſe it is 
not worth while to manure them, when the 
greateſt Advantage and Profit ariſing thereby, 
goes to the Pope. In travelling through the 
Eccleſiaſtical Territories in Romania, and be- 
tween Rome and Naples, there are vaſt Quanti- 
ties of Land unmanur'd. A Traveller paſſing 
through the Eſtate of a Roman Prince, told the 
Prince, upon his Return to Naples, He would, if 
he pleas d, fend him Huſband-men that ſhould ma- 
mare his Lands, thinking that it had been for 
Want of Labourers, that the Lands lay void 
and waſt. The Prince told him, That be did 
not want People to cultivate his Lands; but becauſe 
they were oblig'd to ſell all their Corn and Grain 


to the Chamber, at a very low Price, it would not 


quit Coſt to manure and cultivate it. 


Touching the Reduction of the Intereſt of 
Money due by the Montes, at Rome, from 
4; 0 3 per Cent. 


$2 Eu Body almoſt knows what 'tis, which 


in ſtaly, and eſpecially at Rome, they call 
the Montes; it is much like the Rents upon the 
Town-houſe at Paris. The Popes having Occa- 
fion of Money, borrow great Sums of particu- 
lar Perſons, at 4 per Cent. Intereſt, This they 
call at Rome, the Eſtabliſhment of the Monte, 
that is, the Creation of certain Officers; a 

| 0 
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the Aſſignment of ſeveral Rents for the Pay- 
ment of thoſe who have lent Money to the 
Pope. The preſent Pope, finding the Chamber 
engag'd to the annual Payments of I know 
not how many Millions of Roman Crowns In- 
tereſt, to thoſe that had lent Money upon the 
Monte, reſolv'd in Part, to reduce and leſſen the 
great Sum of Money, which the Intereft a- 
mounted to; and having, for this Purpoſe, 
rais'd ſeveral Millions of Raman Crowns, he ac- 
quainted thoſe that had Money upon the Monte, 
that they ſhould come and receive their prin- 
cipal Money, unleſs they would take 3 per Cent. 
Intereſt, for the 4. per Cent. which they former- 
ly receiv'd ; whereupon, there being really no 
Trade in all the Ecclefiaftical Territories, and 
the Lands worth nothing; and that the Eſtates 
of the Nobility were all ſold to a Penny; all 
Perſons who had Money upon the Monte, not 
knowing how to imploy it to Advantage elſe- 
where, let it there remain, contenting them- 
ſelves with 3 per Cent. inſtead of 4 per Cent. 
which they had before. So that by this Means, 
every one concern d, loſt a fourth Part of their 
yearly Income; and the Chamber got I know 
not how many Millions of Crowns yearly, by 
this Retrenchment of one per Cent. 

It is almoſt incredible, the immenſe Sums 
the Pope hath rais'd, by N many 
ſuperfluous Expences, and extinguiſhing ſeve- 
ral Offices, to which great Salleries were paid 
by the Zcclefiaftical Chamber, and by divers o- 
ther Means. Thoſe who are well inform'd in 
theſe Matters, do for certain affirm, That all 
the Subſidies which the Pope hath remitted to 

the 
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the Emperor and King of Poland, to carty on 
the Var againſt the Turks, are not the thir- 
tieth Part of the Money which he hath trea- 
ſur'd up; altho' likewiſs, he hath paid many 
Debts of the Chamber, wluch were not charge- 
able upon the Montes. | 

I ought not here, to omit relating, that the 
tins, eſpecially in Tuſtany, in Romania, and 
between Rome and Naples, are very ſordid and 
incommodious: One may give a pretty good 
Gueſs at the prodigious Wealth belonging to 
the Clergy in the Kingdom of Naples, by the 
great Quantity of Plate, Veſſels, and Statnes 
of Silver in the Churches; and by the Riches 
and magnificent Furniture of their Habitati- 
ons, and Veſtments of the Prieſts. One may, 
upon the whole Matter, make this important 
Reflection, That if the King of Spam doth not 
think of ſome Expedient, to hinder the Clergy 
from increaſing their Eſtates in Lands, which 
they do daily, they will, in a very little 
Time, become Maſters of the greateſt Part of 
the Kingdom of Naples; for they are already 
poſleſs'd of more than the half of the Lands of 
that Kingdom, beſides the other vaſt Profits 
they make ra 4 under Pretence of 
Service to the Church, for their Maſſes, Build- 
ings, Burials, Marriages, Confeſſions, and by 
their Indulgences, and the Legacies left thenr 
by Will. 7 | 

Tho' theſe are Remarks made in Haſte, yet 

they may be of Uſe to the Author. 

I know ſeveral very pleaſant Stories of the 
Feſuits at Naples. The Prince of Salerme gave 


them the Moiety of a great Houſe whi : -1 
| = 
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— at Naples; and. thereupon an Inſcription 
wis engraven in Capital Letters upon the 
Frontiſpiece of the Houſe, of the Donation 
thereof given to the Fefutts by Os {aid Prince. 

TE 


Within theſe few Years, the Jeſuits have turn'd 
the Heirs of the Prince of Salerno out of Polleſ- 
ſion of the other Moiety of the ſaid Houſe, and 
have defac'd the Inſcription upon the Houſe ; 
and all this they have Th by Colour of Law 
and Juſtice. Upon the firſt Eſtabliſhment of 
the Society of Jeſuits, the Carthuſian of Naples, 
who are very rich, voluntarily aſſign'd them 
a yearly Penſion of ſeveral thouſant Ducats; 
but the Carthuſiams perceiving,that of late Years 
ſeveral of the Feſuits were grown mighty rich, 
reſolv'd to withdraw the ſaid Penſion, The 
Feſuits hereupon went to Law with them, and 
obtain'd Sentence, that the ſaid Penion ſhould 
be continu*d. . The Jeſuits have got a very 
conſiderable Part of the Lands of the Nobi- 
lity in the Kingdom of Naples. All the Reli- 
gious, of what Order ſoever they be, who 
have Houſes at Naples, have the Privilege of 
purchaſing all Houſes, that are contiguous 
to them, on the one Side, or the other, to 
the very End of the Street, 1n Order to make 
their Houſes entire, and to ftand alone, like 
an Iſland. And for this Purpoſe, they have 
no more to do, than only pay the Proprie- 
tor for his Houſe; not according to the pre- 
ſent Value, but as it was laſt fold, perhaps 
fifty, ſixty, or a hundred Years ago; and ſo 
hath deſcended from Father to Son ſucceſſive- 
ty, to the Perſon then in Poſſeſſion, 
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Many other very conſiderable Remarks 
might be made of the divers Tricks and Me- 
thods the Clergy of this Kingdom made Uſe 
of, to wheedle and trepan the Laity ont of 
their Eflates "57 | 
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Of Molino, aud the ſpreading of his Opinion. He 
put into the Inquiſition. A Paſquinade upon it, 
OBE 730 p. 197, to 200. 
Of the City of Naples. Its Bigneſs, Beauty, and 
Supply of Provijions, Palace, &c. p. 200. 
Of the Roman and Neapolitan Catacombs, not 


the Repoſitories of Relick of Martyrs, but bury. 
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The Contents. 
ing Places of the Heathen, 4 Deſcription of 
them, &c. p. 201, to 214. 
Of Mount Veſuvio. The gener f the Hill, 
make Earthquakes about Naples, purifies the 
Ar, — the Soil, p. 214, 215, 216. 
(on the Cave of Pauſalippe. Its bot Baths and Crot- 
216. 
of the Bay of Puzzoli, the Sulfatara, and the Sy- 
F bile Cove: Caligula's Bridge, p. 216, 217, 218. 
The Baths of Pazzoli, tbe Via Appia, the Iſle of 
Caprea, p. 220, to 223. 
Of Kome. The Via Flaminia, St. Peter's Church, 
the adjoining Palace, the Villa Borgheſe, and 
Villa Pamphilia, p. 223, to 228. 
Of the Vatican Library and Manuſcripts, and the 
. Controverſy between Mr, Shelſtrat and Maun- 
bourg, p. 228, to 232. 
Of the Learned Men at Rome, wot regarded by the 
. Pipe. A Character of the Cardinals I) Eſtree 


and Howard, P. 232, 233. 
The general Contempt of the Pontificate, and Cha- 
racter of the Pope, p. 234, 235. 


The Barrenneſs of tbe Italians, and Eran? 
of the ; gs of Geneva and Switzerland, p. 
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235, 236. a 
Of the Rei and 5 at Rome; and Ct- 
uility of the People P. 236, 237. 


The Character of the Dueen of Sweden. The Ro- 
mans Fealoyſy. The innocent Freedom of the 


Dutcheſs of Bracciano, p. 238, 239. 
Of the Capitol, Tarpeian Rocks, Antiquities, 
Monuments, &c. p 740, to 244, 
Alodern Palaces, Statues; Paintings, &c. Of the 
Farneſian Palace, Of the Minerva. The In- 

_ quiſiti tion not dangerous to Strangers of c _ Pru- 
dens. 


Ik)be Contents. 
Sos , Of Oldcorn's Piture. St. Gregory's 
Chapel, &c. | p. 244, 245, 246. 
4 rape Alteration of Sex in two Nuns. A de 
young Lady at Geneva, underſtands Speech by 
Motion of the Lips of the Speaker, p. 248, 249, 
N p 


| 50. 
All miſtruſt, yet truſt the Feſuits. Why an Itali- 
an choſe the moſt ignorant Confeffor, p. 257, 


25 2. 
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The fifth Letter from Nimmiguen. 


V Marſeilles, p. 254, 255. 
Oy the Ferſecution in France; condemn'd by 
the Spaniards, approv d by the Pope, &c. p. 25 5, 
bat : to 259, 
The Liberty the Author obtain d of preaching, pra- 
ing, adminiſtering the Sacrament according to the 
Church of England, at Geneva, p. 159, 250 
Of Baſil. Why ſo il Peopl'd. Its Government; 
à Piece of Painting inthe State-houſe © of the pub- 
lick Library; of the Councils of the Town, what 


Men they can raiſe, Kc. P. 263, to 270. 
Of Hninghen. Of a full Account of the Fortifi- 


cation, | pP. 270, 271. 
f Briſac. Its Fortifications and Largneſs, p. 272, 


273. 
Of Straſburg. It fell into the Hands of the French 
_ by the Feuds betwixt the Calviniſts and Luthe- 
Frans, p. 273, to 278, 
Of Philipſburgh. Its Situation and Strength, p. 


The cer 
Of Spire. 4 poor il fortify'd Town ſupported 
the Imperial 45 2 Diſp ute between LU 
Jon and Chamber, &c p- 279, to 281. 
Of the lower Palatinate — Heidelberg. Of the 
Cellar, the great Tun ; the Prudence of Prince 
Charles, Kc. Pareus vindicated by Fabritius, 
Oc. p. 281, to 283. 
07 Manheim, fi by Charles Lewis. Ser- 
tid Liberty ef Conſcience even to Fews. His 
Character, and that of the preſent Prince, from 
p- 283, to 286. 
07 the Road to Frankfort. Of the Bulla Aurea, 
| _ — the Fews, and Fortifications of the 


p. 286, to 288. 
bee famous for Nine, p. 288. 
Mentz. Its Situation, Compaſs, 8&c. The E- 


1 abſolute. His Demeaſ) nes, Taxes, Num- 


Ber of arm d Men, 8c. pi. 289, 290. 
tk 


own where the Rats eat up the Elector. 
Labourer of Geneva flung to Death by Waſps, 
p. 291. 
Of Coblentz, and the Fort of d er p. 


Of Bonne, the Reſidence f the Elefor of collen. 
Of Medals found at the Siege of __ Þ- 


Of Cologn. Lans, iI built, and worſe B 114 
Of the Fews yas Proteſtants. The three Aus 


and 11000 Virgins, p. 295, to 297. 
of ———_— The Palace, the Feſui uits College, 
p. 298. 

9 5 Keiſerſwart, and Weſel, and Cleve, p. ibid. 


Nimmiguen. 4 Charatter of Sir William : 
Temple, He. 77-0 299 


The Contonts. 
A Charafter of the Prince of Orange, fince King 
William, 7 7 p- 300 to, the End. 
An Appendix, being Remarks of an Italian Gen- 
tleman, on many of the Places mention d in this 
Letter, . P- 305, &. 
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